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VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOA 


is  the  CHEAPEST 
and  the  BEST. 


r*'='^  .,|h,  iiHh"'       ,    Tea   fl"^^  /< 


OM  P"'""'    ,  ,,  ,.ol  jrf  '"  ,       tria    "/    "   ,  (SUElG^^  ;  QUE 
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"  New  Y»rk  Journal."] 

THE  ANGLO-HAY  BIRD. 

Genus,  Snob;  Family,  AnElophile;   Habitat,  xlmerican 
State    Department. 


"New  York  Journal."] 

SIR  BILL  (M'KINLEY)  CHANGES  THE  INSIG- 
NIA ON  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


ra 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


The  WILLIAMS' TYPEWRITER 

Troopship   "  Aberdeen," 
Dear  Sir,  Port  Melbourne,  Nov.  8,  1899. 

I  have  to  compliment  you  on  the  exeellest  writing  m&chins 
■applied  to  our  detachment ;  its  compactness  eind  sfereagth  make  it 
■pecially  suitable  for  use  on  active  service.  The  work  ia  most  satis- 
factory ftod  all  our  detachment  orders  are  beisg  type-written. — Youm 
truly,  J.  O.  LEGGE,  Captain  N.  S.  Wales  Infantry. 

Mr.  HocEaday,  the  Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  Sydney. 

The  WILLIAMS'  was   used   by  the  British  forces   throughout  th* 

Ohitral  campaign  and  by  General  Miles  during  the  Cuban  campaign. 

Otm  80  Williams'  machines  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy.      The  larg* 

P.  and  0.  Boats  are  equipped  with  the  Williams'. 


Williams'  Typewriter  Agency,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
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Mav  T=;,  Tooo. 


nVCA-C     I^.OBEI?.TSO:tT'S 


JAMS, 


JELLIES 


AHb 


^M     5ALJCES, 


"^WHITJE^  S^WAJV"  BI«A.PfI> 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia's    Fruits 


T][)e    b^^b    or) 


iiL^k  your  G"!  ocer 

for    bl)eiy). 

Have  r)o  oH^^x. 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  ''Fruit 

Table  Jeily  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


^^^Chocolatier,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufaclurep. 


rrpT^ 


IMtasroy,  IWCedtooxa^-jn©, 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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JoVin  "Bull:   "Peace!     We  will  discuss  that  matter  at    Pretoria 


I PEPSALT 


A  Delightful 
Table  Salt. 


The    Dyspeptic's    Panacea. 


n  •»«  m 


PEPSALT 


USE    IT    FOR   ALL   CULINARY 
PURPOSES. 


Adds  Wingrs  to  Indig-estion. 


PEPSALT 


TASTES    LIKE    SALT. 

IS    SALT. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GROCERS. 


D.    MITCHELL    8l    CO., 

SOLI    AQKNTS. 
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There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  izr  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
nformation  and  book  of  letters  from  many  users  free 
James  Chalmers,  Agrt..  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

"nri  gnnt  trtrj  purohMsr  of  oai  ELEOTRIO  BELTS  ftad 
"'      APPUAM0E8  k  triki  e(  ThUty  Dkyi  b«(or«  payment, 

whloh  if  fully  •xpUined  la  our  "ELEOTRIO  BRA."     Oar 

Kltotrio  Belt!  will  ourt  all 
NBRTOU8  and  othar  DIS- 
EASES la  all  aUgM,  however 
oauiad,  and  reitore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvelloui  Blaotrlo 
Belts  (iva  a  itaady  iOothloK 
aurrent  that  can  bt  (elt  by  the 
wearar  throujchC  all  WSAK 
PARTS.  REUEMBER,  we  give 
a  writtan  guarantee  with  eaoh 
Eleotrio  Bait  that  It  wUI  per- 
manently onre  you.  It  It  do«t 
not  wa  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  Wa 
mean  exaaftly  what  we  lay, 
and  do  pradialy  what  wa 
promiae. 

HOTIOB.— 'Batora  purohaeing  we  prater  that   yon    aesd 
tor  aor  "  BLIOTRIO  ERA"  and  Price  LUt  (poet  (re«X  flviac 
UtnitratUaa  a<  dlflerent  appllanoaa  lor  BOTH  SEXES,  alia 
TBRIMOHT  whloh  will  ooarlaoe  the  moit  toaptioal. 
ADDBI8I — 

Qerman  Electric  Belt  Agency, 


PALING^S 


The  unprecedented  dem*ad 

for  our  MusioAl  Qt>oda  in 

all  parts  of  Australia 

is  concluiiTe  evi- 

dence  that  th* 

prices  are 

RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICH  • 
UEBEL  ■ 
ERARD 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
E8TEY 


-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 
.   PIANOS 

■  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

■  PIANOS 
• ORGANS 


^ 

i 


•END    FOR 


^     Jt     .#1 

VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


CATALOGUES. 


And    EVERY   KNOVN 
Musical  Instrument.    $^ 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY. : 


BRISBANE  An 
EWCA8TLK. 
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"  AmsterdaninitT.  "  ] 

KRUGER'S   FRUITLESS  APPEAL  TO   THE    POWERS   FOR  INTERVENTION. 


►»»»»0»»»»»»»( 


J.  M*  Mallo 
CIGARS. 


PrcUcr^s  Globe 

French  Wines  ♦ 


(i.C^~>iJ) 


FINE    OLD 


SCOTCH. 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE    OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    FIRST-CLASS    HOTELS. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA:    JULES      RENARD     &     CO. 
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3M  EMORY 


It 
It 

It 

I 


MEMORY  LESSONS 

Taught  by  Correspondence.    Easy  to  Learn. 

SXJCCEISS     CH3E,T-A.I2iT. 

Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 


POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free. 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,    geography,    foreign 
languages,   chemistry,   physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
the  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  In  3  minutes.^ 


PROF.  BROWN, 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS, 


^    EXTRACTS    FROn    TESTIflONlALS. 

"  Having  now  thoroughly  tested  your  System,  I  wish 
to  testify,  as  a  musician,  to  its  great  worth,  both  scienti- 
fically and  practically.  .  .  It  has  increased  my  natural 
rremorj'  for  music  to  a  remarkable  degree.  To  musical 
students  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  a  sure  stepping 
stone  to  success." 


J.  T.  GRESTY.  Esq., 

Professor  of  Music,  Sydney : — 


% 

I 


If  Mr,  W.  LAKE, 

V  Student,  HobartJ — 


"  .    .    .    It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  its  ^ 

thorough   efficiency   and   simplicity.       By  its  aid   I   can  ^ 

now  do  with  ease  and  certainty  that  which  was  almost  ^ 

impossible.       I    find    it   a   wonderful   help    in    learning  ^ 

languages.    .     ."  v 


ror  niuLuai  ..uvcinLcKie  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


STEPHEN  R.  MILLER,  Esq., 
Chief  Clerk, 
Government  Railway  Dept., 

Sydney  :- 


"  Having  completed  the  lessons  in  your  '  Memory 
System,'  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  its  simplicity  and  usefulness.  Your  rides  are  per- 
fectly natural,  and  tend  as  much  to  improve  an  ordinary 
memory  as  to  cure  a  bad  one.  In  my  position  as  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Statistical  branch  of  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment I  have  great  scope  for  memory,  especially  as  re- 
gards figures. "  In  this  particular  your  System  has  been 
of  very  great  service  to  mc,  and  it  only  requires  to 
be  known  to  be  largely  availed  of." 
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"  Owl,"  Capetown.] 


Patent  Adjustable 

j 

Saucer  Attachment. 


IT   IS   SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 

FOS 

OAKDEN  PABTXB8. 

PICJNIOa, 

OM   BOABD  SHIP, 

BOBFTTALA,  Jt«. 


CAKE,    TOAST    OR    BISCUIT    REST, 


I  >     «  MOW  »     <i 


The  admirable  attachment  is  suitable 
to  any  size  Saucer,  entirely  obviating 
the  use  of  the  extra  plate  when  serving 
the  Morning  Coffee,  Light  Refresh- 
ments,    Afternoon  Tea,  &c. 


F.  LASSETTER  &.  CO.,  Agents. 
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Incomparable 


m 


BULL 
WHISKEY, 


THE 


MOST    EXPENSIVE    and    PURE 

SCOTCH    WHISKEY 

on  the  Market. 


The  Incomparable  BULL  WHISKEY  is, 
Sftys  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Beaney,  M.D.,  "the 
purest  liquor  I  ever  tasted.  I  have  taken  it 
as  a  liquor,  and  don't  like  to  weaken  its  fra- 
grance by  deducing." 


FANNY  CERITO 
CIGARS, 


THE 


BEST  and  Only  PURE    HAVANA. 


<P*      V*      %^^      %S^      %2^ 


ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  ALL  GOOD  TOBACCONISTS'. 


HENRY   BUCK  &  CO., 


Shirt,  Collar  and 

Pyjama 

Makers  to  Measure. 


^"OLD  SHIRTS  RE-FIHED. 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
free  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

CEvcry   Sh'rt   own    make.) 


Dress  Shirts,  6s    6d.  each 

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d.  e3ch  

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s,  6d.  each      ... 

Soft-Frontod  Zephyr  Sliirts,  7s.  6d.  each     ... 

Coloured  Front  and  Cuflfs,  White  Long  Cloth 

Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d.  each     ... 


;:  tor  u»s. 

3  for  25s 
3  for  19s 
3  for  228. 

3  for  16s. 


Send  for  our  Price  Lists  and  SeB'F* 
IMeasurement  Forms. 


DEPOT  FOR  DR.  JAEGER'S 

PURE  WOOLLEN  UNDERWEAR 

Winter  Qualities  Just  Arrived. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  free  with  Samples 
of  Material. 


74    5WANSTON   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Pepfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

It  contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Chemicals.  It 
acts  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  Orifinal 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
looks,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
«  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  is  hatrinf 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magi* 
on  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  trcftbment 
•t  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

All  Parasitical  Diseases  treated  successfully. 
Price  per  bottle — 
MARVELLOUS   HAIR   JIESTORER,    4  oz.,  3/-;  6  oz,  4/-;  8  oz.,  6/- ; 
20  oz.,  10/6  ;  24  oz.,  12/6.      Postage,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 
and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 

NATURALINE,  5/6  per  large  bottle.     6d.  extra  for  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


E.  HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  193  Collins  St.,  Melbonrue, 

Opposita  Athenaeum. 
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THE     HISTORY     OF     THE     MONTH. 


I.-WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


The  Australasian  colonies  run  an 

Com-       imminent    risk    of    having    their 

Australia,  native  modesty  irretrievably  ruined 

by  the  magnificent  compliments 
being-  showered  upon  them.  The  generous 
patriotism  of  the  colonies  has  profoundly  af- 
fected the  British  imagination,  while  the  fine 
soldierly  qualities  displayed  by  the  colonial 
contingents  in  South  Africa  awaken  senti- 
ments of  delighted  pride.  John  Bull  has  a 
deal  of  honest  human  nature  in  him,  and  he 
feels  the  shy,  proud,  and  only  half-articulate 
delight  by  which  the  average  British  father  is 
stirred  when  his  sons  offer  him  some  unusual 
mark  of  afifeclion,  or  do  some  deed  of  a  gallant 
and  noble  sort.  A  collection  of  the  compli- 
ments which  eminent  statesmen,  great  social 
dignitaries,  and  powerful  newspapers  have 
been  pouring  on  the  colonies  during  the 
month  would  make  a  very  notable  bit  of  litera- 
lure.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  great  ban- 
quet given  in  honour  of  the  Australian  dele- 
gates just  now  in  London,  dwelt  in  glowing 
terms  on  "  what  magnificent  troops  the 
colonials  were."  The  colonies,  he  said,  "  had 
sent  their  best  blood  and  manhood  to  co- 
operate for  the  honour  of  the  flag."  Lord 
Salisbury    is    usuallv    too    slow-blooded — or. 


"  Bulletin."] 
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rather,  has  too  much  of  cynical  acid  in  his 
blood — to  be  enthusiastic  about  anything ;  but 
at  this  banquet  he,  for  once  in  his  life",  talked 
in  ungrudging  superlatives.  "  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  colonies  for  the  Empire,"  he  declared, 
"  was  a  magnificent  spectacle."  Then,  with  a 
characteristic  touch,  he  added,  "  It  had  taken 
them  all  by  surprise  "  !  "-The  approval  of  the 
free  peoples  of  Australia  and  Canada,"  he  said, 
"  had  heightened  the  character  and  prestige  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  The 
seas  were  unable  to  sever  the  -motherland  from 
her  children.  The  closer  wedlock  betwixt 
England  and  her  colonies  would  enable  the 
Empire  to  "  exercise  an  influence  unparalleled 
in  the  world."  Other  speeches  followed  in 
the  sam.e  key.  Such  utterances,  by  such  men, 
confirm  the  sentiments  they  so  generously 
praise,  and  in  that  sense  will  make  history. 
But,  we  repeat,  they  constitute  a  dangerous  as- 
sault on  that  not  too  robust  virtue,  Australian 
modesty. 

The  impulse  of  afifectionate  ad- 
Odd  Com-  miration  cherished  on  the  part  of 
piiments.  England  towards  her  colonies 
sometimes  finds  odd  expression. 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  for  example,  wants  to  find 
a  better  word  than  "  colonists  ''  to  describe  us. 
It  is,  he  says,  "  no  longer  good  enough"  for 
us.  What  literature  and  history  demand  is 
"  one  all-embracing  and  equalising  word  "  for 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen  wherever  they  dwell ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  the  "  Academy," 
calls  for  the  assistance  of  "  poets,  men  of  im- 
agination, and  masters  of  language  "  in  devis- 
ing a  term  wide,  noble,  and  expressive  enough 
to  take  in  all  the  Queen's  subjects  of  English 
blood.  Mr.  Arnold  White's  own  suggestion 
comes  rather  as  a  touch  of  bathos.  He  sug- 
gests that  Yankee-born  and  Yankee-flavoured 
word  "  Britisher  "  ! 


Labelling 

a. 

Prince. 


special  desire  of  the  Duke  of  York  hmiself, 
backed  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  baby 
Prince  will  be  named  Albert  Victor  to  begin 
with,  and  names  to  follow  indicating  what  may 
be  supposed  or  figured  out  to  be  nationally  re- 
presentative of  the  Colonial  groups."  This 
is  a  course  which  has  its  perils,  as  well  as  its 
attractions.  The  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  for  ex- 
ample, works  out  the  idea  in  detail : — 

Australia  mi^it  be  represented  by  Yarrumbungel  or 
KroajingaloDg,  wlhile  New  Zealand  would  no  doubt  be 
eartiisiied  with  Tioniwhaiorongomai  or  Wiremu- 
hekuarangi.  Canada  could  send  over  a  name  in  the 
most  authoritative  Indian  for  the  "  Great  White  Biter 
of  the  Clouds,"  while  South  Africa  might  be  represented 
by  Umslopogaas.  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  could  b« 
settled  by  the  adoption  of  Ah  Sin,  Ho  Kai,  or  Chai 
Ak.  So  far,  then,  we  should  have  for  the  newcomer  s 
name  Albert  Victor  dhi-whokee-Cherokee-ha-ha  (Great 
White  Cloud-Bilterj  Yarrumbungel  Tioniwhaiorongomai 
Umslopogaas  Ho  Kai,  with  the  West  and  East  Indies 
to  come  in  at  convenient  points. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  humorous  as- 
The  Value  .^^^^  ^q  tj^jg  whole  subject ;  yet 
Sentiment.  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
are  neither  so  cynical,  nor  so  shal- 
low, as  to  undervalue  the  warmth  of  English 
feeling  tOAVards  the  colonies.  Sentiment 
counts  in  politics  for  more  even  than  material 
interests.  There  can  be  no  finer  thing  in 
human  history  than  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  whose  provinces  are  parted  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  motherland,  by  wide  spaces 
of  the  divorcing  sea,  but  who  yet — by  gen- 
erous and  noble  impulses,  born  of  a  common 
history,  of  common  blood  and  speech,  and  of 
common  political  ideals — are  held  together. 
If  the  larger  England  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, like  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  is  but 
true  to  herself,  then  "  come  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  in  arms  "  against  us,  it  will  leave  us 
unshaken. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  the  first 
The        reading    of    the    Australian  Com- 

Common-  »  1         tt  r 

wealth  Bill,  mouwcalth  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  15.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  and  historical  event.  The 
House  was  crowded ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke 
for  two  hours  in  exposition  of  the  measure. 
He  declared  the  Bill  was  "  a  monument  of 
legislative  competency ;"  it  would  create  a  new 
nation.  "  No  more  important  legislative 
measure,"  he  said,  "  had  ever  been  presented 
to    Pn-diam-cnt,    and    the    reign  of    Her    Ma- 


Another  little  boy  has  just  been 

born  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it  is 

proposed  to  utilise  that  unhappy 

infant  by  turning  him  into  a  sort  of 
embodied  compliment  to  the  colonies.  Col- 
onial geography  is  to  be  exploited  for  the  sake 
of  discovering  names  for  this  latest  addition 
to  the  royal  household.  The  English  papers 
report  that  "  on  the  suggestion,  and  at  the      jesty  the  Qiieen  had  been  marked  by  no  more 
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beneficent  feature  than  tliis  Bill  to  create  an 
Australian  Commonwealth."  With  warm 
praise  to  the  men  who  had  framed  the 
measure,  and  had  led  the  movement  for  Fed- 
eration. Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  a  stately, 
conciliatory,  and  most  convincing  speech. 


The 


Mr.    Chamberlain,  however,  sticks 
p'rVvy       to  his  guns  in  the  matter  of  an  ap- 
councii     pellate  court.       All  the  details  of 

Appeal. 

the  Bill  which  are  vital  to  Austra- 
lian interests  are  accepted ;  but  there  are  Im- 
perial interests  involved.  The  new  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  will  have  other  than 
puiely  domestic  interests  and  relations.  It 
will  necessarily  touch  at  a  score  of  points 
foreign  interests  and  nations ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  Great  Britain  can  be  denied  some 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  which  may 
arise  out  of  these.  The  claim  that  the  Bill 
shall  be  passed  without  the  alteration  of  a 
comma  assumes,  as  Chief  Justice  Way  puts  it, 
that  there  are  no  British  interests  in  Austra- 
lia ;  "  that  the  mother  country  is  not  only  not 
the  predominant  partner  of  her  colonies,  but 
not  a  partner  at  all ;  and,  with  regard  to  this 
Bill,  should  have  less  freedom  of  action  than 
with  a  draft  of  treaty  with  a  foreign  Power." 
So  Mr.  Chamberlain  alters  Clause  74  in  the 
Bill,  and  preserves  the  present  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  but,  in  order  to  meet 
colonial  sentiment,  and  pending  a  yet  greater 
scheme  for  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal,  he  proposes  to  appoint  four  new 
Lords  of  Appeal,  one  each  for  Canada,  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia.  These  will  be 
life  peers  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  paid 
by  the  Im.perial  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  brief,  wishes 
Canadian  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to 
Precedent,  accept  the    Same    relation    to    the 

Privy  Council  which  the  Canadian 
Dominion  enjoys.  As  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  cool-headed  Englishmen 
look  at  the  question,  we  may  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  the  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  a 
liberal  journal,  and  perhaps  the  most  tem- 
perate and  judicially-minded  newspaper  in 
London : — 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  of  the  present  situation  that 
^•hile   the   Australian    Colonies  should    be   orovina   the 


reality  of  their  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Empire, 
they  should  at  the  same  time  be  endeavouring  to  abolish 
one  of  the  most  important  practical  links  tliat  bind 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-country.  We  are  spealang, 
of  course,  of  the  Australasian  Federation  Bill,  witn  its 
famous  Clause  74  abolishing  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  "  any  matter  uivohnng  the 
interpretation  of  this  Constitution  or  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  a  State  unless  the  public  interests  of  some 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth or  a  State  are  involved."  The  Colonies, 
that  is  to  say,  claim  the  last  word  on  the  interpretation 
both  of  their  new  Constitution  and  of  the  Constitutions 
already  existing  in  the  several  colonies.  Tliey  claim 
also  for  the  new  Federal  Parliament  the  right  of  making 
laws  limiting  the  subjects  on  whicJh  appeals  will  lie 
from  the  Federal  High  Court  to  the  Pnvy  Council. 
If  these  two  claims  are  allowed,  the  Australasian  Com- 
monwealth will  undoubtedly  stand  in  a  much  looser 
relation  to  the  mother-country  than  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  common  standard  of  British  law  Trill 
be  gone,  and  though  the  immediate  result  may  be  in- 
significant, Australasia  will  undoubtedly  have  provided 
itself  with  a  means  of  developing  its  institutions  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  alien  to,  and  wlU  certain'y  be  ir- 
dependent  of,  British  tradition. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Conflicting  not    to    acccpt    Clausc    74    is,    of 

Views,      course,  the  signal  for  much  debate. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  de- 
clared that  in  altering  a  line  in  the  measure  the 
Imperial  Government  was  "  flouting  Austra- 
lia. It  is  the  business  of  an  Opposition 
to  oppose ;  and  had  Mr.  Chamberlain 
accepted  Clause  74,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man would  probably  have  accused  him  of  be- 
traying the  interests  of  the  Empire  by  that 
course.  The  debate,  we  are  sorry  to  notice, 
grows  shrewish  in  some  quarters,  and  the  loss 
of  temper  is  plainest  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  retain  the  disputed  clause.  The 
Australian  delegates  in  London  demand  that 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  "  respect  every 
line  and  letter "  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 
Mr.  Barton  declares  that  the  clause  restricting 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is 
"  vital  "  to  the  measure.  The  delegates  have 
publicly  scolded  Lord  Lamington  in  the  Lon- 
don press  for  some  quite  innocent  utterances 
in  a  speech  in  Brisbane  ;  and  Mr.  Kingston  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  London  papers  furiously 
attacking  the  Australian  Chief  Justices  gener- 
ally, and  Chief  Justice  Way  in  particular,  for 
what  he  describes  as  "secret  intrigues"  against 
the  sacred  74th  Clause.  In  reply.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Way  has  published  a  calm,  luminous,  and 
quite  unanswerable  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject.  He  shows,  we  think  unanswerably, 
that  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal  for  the  whole 
Empire  is  essential,  and  that  the  coming  Aus- 
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tralian  Commonwealth  itself  will  gain  greatly 
by  having  such  a  tribunal,  both  to  interpret, 
in  the  last  resort,  its  own  constitution,  and  to 
settle  all  suits  referred  to  it,  by  an  authority 
which  not  only  all  the  colonies,  but  the  whole 
outside  world,  will  accept  as  final. 

The  truth  is  that    the    Australian 
What       deleg-ates    in    London    no    longer 

Australia  >=  =" 

Thinks,  either  understand  or  represent 
Australian  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Barton  says  that  it  is  "  only  a  de- 
feated minority  which  was  always  opposed  to 
Federation"  which  is  willing  to  accept  a  modi- 
fication of  Clause  74.  This  is  certainly  not 
true.  Almost  the  entire  public  press  of  the 
colonies,  including  the  journals    which    most 


"Tlie  Arrow."]         FESTIS! 


powerfully  and  loyally  fought  for  Federation, 
agree  in  accepting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals. The  Conference  of  Premiers,  by  a 
formal  resolution,  declared  they  would  prefer 
amending  Clause  74  to  postponing  the  whole 
Bill.  As  for  "  the  man  in  the  street,"  he 
knows  that  the  luxury  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  is  not  likely  to  be  enjoyed,  or 
even  desired,  by  himself.  The  number  of 
Privy  Council  appeals  during  the  last  five 
years  is  infinitesimal.  Clause  74,  as 
one  of  the  daily  papers  points  out,  was  only 
carried  in  the  Convention  itself  at  a  late  stage, 
and  by  a  divided  vote  of  21  to  17 — 13  members 
of  the  majority  being  lawyers.  It  is  certain, 
agaii:,  that  all  the  great  financial  and  trading 
interests  for  whom  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council  has  practical  value  are  in  favour 
cf  the  preservation  of  that  right.  Its  aboli- 
tion will  cost  the  colonies  what  they  are  most 
anxious  to  secure,  the  recognition  of  Austra- 
lian securities  for  the  investment  of  British 
trust  moneys.  The  "  man  in  the  street,"  it 
may  be  added,  has  his  imagination  stirred  by 
the  prospect  of  the  creation  of  a  High  Court 
nf  Appeal  for  the  Empire  on  an  adequate 
scale,  and  on  whose  bench  the  colonies  would 
find  representation.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  better  represents  Australian  sen- 
timent about  Clause  74  than  do  the  Australian 
delegates  themselves.  They  have  forgotten 
Talleyrand's  advice,  "  Surtout  point  de  zele." 

The  Australian  contingents  con- 
Austraiian  tinuc  to  bear  themselves  gallantly 
soldiership,  ii-i  South  Africa,  and  they  win  gol- 
den opinions  from  all  the  experts. 
They  have  never  failed  in  dash  and  pluck  ;  they 
show  gieat  powers  of  adaptation,  and  are, 
on  the  whole,  nimbler-witted  than  the  average 
Tommy  Atkins.  Lord  Roberts,  in  a  recent 
interview,  praised  highly  both  the  horses  and 
the  men  that  had  come  from  Australia.  He 
describes  the  Australian  troops  as  "  well- 
matured,  healthy-looking  fellows,  careful  of 
themselves,  and  just  the  sort  of  men  that  could 
be  depended  upon  in  a  stiff  bit  of  work."  The 
British  Commander-in-Chief  acts  011  that 
opinion.  He  has  given  the  colonial  contin- 
gents, under  General  Hutton,  the  post  of  peril 
and  honour  in    his    advance    on    Kroonstad. 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  '  SYDNEY.'  " 


The  President   of  the   Board   of  Health,   in   an  interview,  eays  tlhait  he  regards  the  plague  as  in 
command  of  Sydney,  and  that  the    spread  is  due  absolutely  to  rata. 
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Then,  by  way  of  reward,  he  rode  into  the  cap- 
tured town  itself  surrounded  by  a  purely  col- 
onial bodyguard.  At  the  passage  of  the  Zand 
River  the  New  Zealanders  specially  distin- 
guished themselves.  The  British  Empire,  it 
is  clear,  has  no  better  fighting  material  than  is 
yielded  by  these  colonies. 

Hitherto   New   South   Wales   and 
The  Germ   -^j^  Dallcv  havc  cnjoved  the  credit 

of  a  -  ■'    - 

Great  Policy  of  having  given  birth  to  the  policy 
of  rendering  military  help  to  the 
motherland.  That  policy  is  visibly  shaping 
the  Empire  to  a  new  political  pattern,  and 
it  is  of  historic  interest  to  know  in  what  brain 
it  first  had  its  birth.  History  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  art  of  forgetting;  and  it  turns  out 
that  the  shortness  of  human  memory  on  this 
subject  has  done  real  injustice  to  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  that  colony,  not  New  South 
Wales,  which  was  the  first  to  volunteer  a 
partnership  in  the  military  perils  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Dalley,  in  March,  1885,  de- 
spatched the  famous  contingent  to  the  Soudan. 
Four  years  before,  however,  early  in  1881, 
many  members  of  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Australia  proffered  their  ser- 
vices, curiously  enough,  for  South  Africa, 
v/here  the  Majuba campaign, under  the  ill-fated 
Sir  Pomeroy  CoUey,  was  raging.  No  less  than 
300  well-trained  volunteers  ofifered  their  ser- 
vices ;  but  the  Ministry  which  "  backed  down  " 
jifter  Majuba,  and  scuttled  out  of  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Transvaal,  was  not  likely  to 
encourage  any  Imperial  sympathies  in  the 
colonies.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  indeed,  that  "  if  a  similar  offer 
were  again  made,  it  would  be  refused."  The 
London  "  Daily  News "  revives  the  whole 
story  as  an  act  of  justice  to  South  Australia. 
The  story,  in  addition,  helps  us  to  understand 
how  far  British  statesmen  have  advanced,  and 
how  much  they  have  learned,  since  1881.  The 
Colonial  sentiment  which  was  then  rebuffed 
is  now  welcomed  as  augmenting  both  the 
strength  and  the  glory  of  the  Empire. 

Australian  geography  is  so  spac- 
ious that  it  can  support  at  the  same 
moment  the  most  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  climate.  An  area  equal 
to  whole   kingdoms   may   languish    under   a 


Droughts. 


wasting  drought,  while  half  a  continent  else- 
where is  green  with  spring  crops,  or  yellow 
with  ripening  harvests.  The  southern  colonies 
are  rejoicing  in  an  abundant  rainfall.  The 
wool-clip  is  heavy ;  the  plains  are  rich  with  the 
lush  green  of  youngcrops  and  springing  grass. 
The  last  harvest  was  good ;  the  promise  of  the 
next  is  still  better.  But  vast, areas  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  are  suffering  the 
worst  extremities  of  drought.  Great  plains 
are  little  more  than  sand-drifts.  Stations  are 
being  abandoned  in  many  parts,  and  the 
famine-wasted  herds  and  flocks  are  travelling 
in  search  of  water  and  grass.  In  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase,  there 
ought  now  to  be  100,000,000  sheep.  The  re- 
turns for  I S99  showed  less  than  40,000,000!  The 
black  interval  betwixt  those  two  sets  of  figures 
is  measured  and  explained  by  a  drought  which 
has  lasted,  in  a  varying  degree,  for  nearly  eight 
years.  There  is  no  remedy  except  in  dogged 
endurance.  The  fruitful  seasons  will  swing 
back  again  on  their  cycle,  and  the  continent 
will  smile  afresh  with  rich  pastures  and  fast- 
multiplying  stocks  and  herds. 

...    ^  Sir  John  Forrest  has  taken  a  frank 

Western  -' 

Australia    and  decided  step  to  bring  Western 
T  ^^"t        Australia  within  the  circle  of  the 

Federation. 

fast-approaching  Commonwealth. 
Parliament  is  to  be  summoned  for  the  17th 
inst.— it  will  have  met,  indeed,  before  these 
lines  are  read — and  a  measure  for  taking  a 
plebiscite  on  the  Federal  Bill  will  be  at  once 
laid  before  the  House.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  Legislative  Council  may,  as 
before,  throw  out  the  Bill;  but  this  is  hardly 
probable.  The  Council  itself  will  have  been 
liberalised  l^y  the  elections  now  in  progress ; 
the  profound  discontent  caused  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill — a  discontent  which  found  ex- 
pression in  a  demand  for  separation — cannot 
be  lightly  disregarded.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
indeed,  has  announced  that  the  proposal  to 
submit  the  Federal  Bill  to  a  popular  vote  in 
Western  Australia  removes  the  chief  grievance 
which  gave  birth  to  the  separation  movement. 
To  throw  out  the  plebiscite  again  would  be  to 
supply  the  demand  for  separation  with  a  new 
and  singularly  powerful  justification.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Western  Australia 
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w:il  take  ils  place  amongst  the  original  States 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand  continues  to  enjoy 
'**^*'        a  quite  wonderful  degree  of  pros- 

Zcaland  '  _,  , 

Finances,  perity.  The  revenue  returns,  end- 
ing March  31,  show  an  increase 
over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year  at  every 
point.  The  three  most  expressive  items  of 
mcrease  are  Customs,  an  increase  of  £142,549  ; 
Stamps,  one  of  £81,409;  and  Railways,  one  of 
£156,106.  New  Zealand,  in  spite  of  the 
energy  of  the  temperance  party,  has  drunk 
more  heer  and  spirits — to  the  value  of  nearly 
£33.000 — than  during  the  previous  year.  Mr. 
Seddon's  finance  has  its  critics,  and  faith  in 
Ministerial  surpluses  is  not  always  very  robust. 
Mr.  Seddon,  it  is  charged,  under-estimates  his 
taxes,  under-spends  his  appropriations,  and 
under-pays  his  departments.  There  may  be 
some  degree  of  truth  in  these  charges ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  New  Zealand  is  undeniable,  nnd 
Mr.  Seddon  is  able  to  show,  at  least,  a  plausible 
surplus  of  £559,490.  New  Zealand's  pros- 
perity commands  both  the  respect  and  the 
envy  of  the  sister-colonies. 

Mr.  Seddon's  health,  everyone  will 
regret  to    know,    has    temporarily 

Mr.  Seddon.       "  .  ; 

broken  down.  He  is  threatenea, 
it  is  stated,  with  paralysis,  and  has 
gone  to  Raratonga  to  recruit.  Mr.  Seddon 
has  great  physical  vigour,  and  the  working 
power  of  two  ordinary  men.  But  the  long 
strain  of  oflfice  has  told  upon  him.  He  has 
the  fashion,  too,  of  doing  much  of  his  col- 
leagues' work  as  well  as  his  own.  But  Nature 
does  not  forget  nor  forgive ;  and  Mr.  Seddon  is 
paying  the  penalty,  just  now,  of  excessive 
work  and  overstrained  faculties.  The  new 
phase  Australasian  politics  have  taken,  owing 
to  the  South  African  war,  has  told  in  Mr.  Sed- 
don's favour.  He  has  the  Imperial  instinct  in 
a  high  degree ;  or,  if  he  has  not,  he  has  at  least 
the  gift  of  recognising  that  sentiment  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  the  head.  And  Mr. 
Seddon  has  been  the  most  decided  and  ener- 
getic of  all  the  colonial  Premiers  in  giving 
effect  to  what  may  be  called  the  Imperial  sen- 
timent. In  that  realm,  indeed,  he  has  done 
much  to  give  New  Zealand  a  distinct  leader- 
•ship  in  the  Australasian  colonies. 


"  BuWetin."J 

A  GENEROUS  GOVERNMENT. 
Derelict  Citizen:  "  Now,  that's  wot  I  oaUs^real  states- 
manship— everj'  rat  means  two  long  beers!" 


The  Plague. 


The  "Black  Death"  is  still  nibbling 
at  the  edges  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. In  Sydney  the  fight 
against  the  plague  is  maintained 
with  great  energy  and  judgment.  Up  to 
May  12  there  had  been  216  cases,  with  72 
deaths ;  the  number  of  "  contacts  ''  isolated  is 
1,242,  and  amongst  these  only  seven  cases 
of  plague  have  occurred.  There  have  been 
sporadic  cases  in  Western  Australia;  in  Mel- 
bourne two  cases  are  reported,  one  being  fatal ; 
in  Brisbane,  as  is  natural  to  its  more  tropical 
cUmate,  the  menace  of  the  plague  is  a  little 
more  serious.  But  Australia,  on  the  whole, 
promises  to  escape  lightly.  The  cost  of  the 
plague  to  Sydney  itself — direct  and  indirect — 
is  very  great.  The  amount  paid, as  wages  in 
a  single  week  to  the  enormous  gangs  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  various  parts  of  the  city 
amounted  in  one  instance,  at  least,  to  over 
£10,000!  The  plague,  as  far  as  Sydney  is 
concerned,  has  its  compensations.  That  city 
will  be  cleansed  of  vast  deposits  of  ancient,  un- 
suspected, and  hideous  filth.  With  such 
radiant  skies  above  it,  and  the  cleansing  waters 
of  the  Pacific  washing  the  foot  of  its  principal 
streets,  Sydne}'  has  no  excuse  for  being  dirty. 
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As  part  of  his  campaign   against 
A  New      filth  in  Sydney,  Mr.  Lyne  has  de- 
Harbour,    cided  to  resume  possession  of  all 

the  private  wharves  in  Darling 
Harbour  and  at  Miller's  Point.  This  is  the  an- 
cient and  historic  part  of  Sydney,  and  probably 
includes  more  of  squalid  buildings,  decayed 
piles,  and  ancient  and  accumulated  filth,  than 
any  other  spot  of  equal  area  this  side  of  the 
line.  The  resumption  of  this  great  stretch  of 
marine  frontage  is  a  very  bold  step ;  but  it  is 
as  wise  as  it  is  bold.  The  compensation  to 
private  owners  is  computed  variously  at  from 
i2,ooo,ooo  to  £3,000,000;  but  the  scheme, 
when  complete,  will  not  only  remove  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  Sydney,  it  will  make  possible 
the  finest  stretch  of  harbour  frontage  any 
modern  city  possesses.  The  insanitary  char- 
acter of  the  present  wharf  system  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  dredges  at  work 
on  the  foreshore  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  excavated  and  punted  out  to  sea  some 
30,000  tons  of  accumulated  vileness !  Mr. 
Reid  attacks  Mr.  Lyne's  policy,  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  acting  unconstitutionally,  and  has  no 
legal  power  to  resume  possession  of  this  great 
stretch  of  private  property.  Mr.  Lyne,  how- 
ever, took  the  precaution  of  securing  the 
=;igncd  approval  of  eighty-nine  members  of 
Parliament  before  he  acted.      That  is,  perhaps, 


'  Bidletin."] 

GETTING   READY 


FOR   "  BUSESTESS.' 


not  a  very  constitutional  way  of  securing  the 
assent  of  Parliament;  but  public  sentiment 
easily  forgives  a  Minister  who,  in  a  crisis  seri- 
ously afifecting  both  the  health  and  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city,  acts  with  determination  and 
energy.  The  contingents  and  the  plague,  in 
fact,  have  offered  Mr.  Lyne  great  political  op- 
portunities. He  is  not  a  debater  nor  a  philo- 
sophical thinker,  and  probably  knows  less  of 
the  literature  of  politics  than  any  other  Aus- 
tralian statesman.  But  he  is  a  man  of  action 
and  a  man  of  affairs. 

There     has    been     one   great    sea 

A  Sea       tragedy  in  Australian  waters  dur- 

Tragedy.    jj^g.  ^^'^  month.       On  the  night  of 

May  9,  when  a  bitter  south-wes^t 
gale  was  blowing,  the  "  Sierra  Nevada,"  an 
iron  ship  from  Liverpool,  struck  on  the  cruel 
reefs  which  guard  the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip 
Bay.  The  ill-fated  ship  had  practically 
reached  the  end  of  her  voyage ;  she  was  burn- 
ing lights  for  the  pilot-boat,  when  suddenly  the 
captain  found  himself  on  the  low,  sharp- 
tooth<.d  reefs  which  edge  the  approaches  to 
Port  Phillip  Bay  as  with  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
The  ship  was  broken  up  like  a  thing  of  straw, 
and  out  of  a  crew  of  twenty-eight,  twenty-three 
were  drowned.  That  a  ship  should  perish 
thus  when,  after  a  long  voyage  over  lonely 
seas,  it  had  reached  its  port,  gives  a  strange 
pathos  to  the  tragedy.  But  the  black  story 
is  lit  up  by  one  dazzling  flash  of  human 
courage.  One  of  the  crew  lay  in  the  fore- 
castle, disabled  by  an  accident.  The  chief 
officer,  Crawley,  fought  his  way  along  the 
sloping  deck,  over  which  the  breakers  were 
tumbling,  to  the  forecastle.  "  Well,  M'Coy," 
he  said,  addressing  the  helpless  sailor,  "  I  must 
save  you,  if  I  am  drowned  myself."  He  ac- 
tually carried  the  sick  man,  in  spite  of  the  rush- 
ing seas,  along  the  slanting  and  slippery  deck, 
and  placed  him  in  the  life-boat.  The  sick 
man  got  safely  to  shore,  but  his  gallant  rescuer 
was  drowned.  It  is  easy  to  be  brave  in  the 
excitement  of  a  battle,  and  while  the  world 
locks  on.  It  is  a  nobler  and  rarer  form  of 
courage  which,  in  the  murky  midnight,  and  the 
rush  of  the  cold  seas,  yet  deliberately  risks  and 
loses  life  rather  than  abandon  the  helpless. 


No.  5  of  "WHAT   AN   AUSTRALIAN   SEES  IN  ENGLAND"  is  held  over  untU  Next  Month. 
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11.-BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 


The 


LONDON,  April  2,  1900. 
Philosophers  have  often  wondered 
Influence   how  mucli  thcrc  would  be  left  of 
„  °^  our    civilisation    and    our    Chris- 

Prices. 

tianity  if  gin  could  be  bought  in 
every  street  at  a  penny  a  quart.  The  cynic 
reflects  that  the  difTerence  between  two-and- 
sixpence  and  a  penny  represents  the  barrier 
between  morality  and  worse  than  brutish  vice. 
So  profoundly  does  the  price  of  things  afifect 
society,  that  no  political  revolution  is  conceiv- 
able which  would  have  such  far-reaching  con- 
sequences as  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries,  or  even 
the  luxuries  of  life.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold  and  the  depreciation  of  silver.  But 
all  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  consequences  which  would  follow  a  sud- 
den and  violent  drop  in  the  value  of  gold.  If 
gold  suddenly  fell  50  per  cent,  of  its  value,  the 
result  would  be  a  financial  earthquake  so  tre- 
mendous as  to  convulse  the  world.  Yet  it  is 
not  impossible.  Nay,  there  is  just  a  possi- 
bility that,  if  the  stories  which  are  now  pouring 
in  from  the  extreme  Western  tip  of  the  North 
American  Continent  are  confirmed,  we  may 
stand  in  danger  of  such  a  tremendous  catas- 
trophe. 
Th  N  w  ^^^^  J^ine  some  lucky  prospectors 
GoiGifieids  made  the  discovery  that  the  sands 
°^  on  the  shore  of  the  extremity  of 

Ca.pe  Nome.  -' 

Alaska  were  full  of  gold.  The 
treasures  of  the  fabled  Pactolus  were  mere 
sweepings,  it  was  said,  compared  with  the  rich- 
ne?s  of  the  sands  which  were  covered  and  un- 
covered by  every  tide  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Nome. 
The  sand  and  gravel  on  the  sea-shore  were  full 
of  gold  in  grains  and  in  nuggets.  No  mining 
was  necessary.  When  the  tide  fell  you  simply 
scooped  up  the  sand  into  buckets,  washed 
away  the  sand,  and  gathered  pure  gold  by  the 
handful.  The  news  spread.  Soon  two  hun- 
dred men  were  on  the  spot  scooping  up  the 


treasure  of  the  new  Tom  Tiddler's  ground. 
In  three  months  they  had  gathered  £500,000 
worth  of  gold  in  grains  and  nuggets.  Then 
the  dense  darkness  of  the  Arctic  winter  de- 
scended upon  the  scene.  The  water  froze 
solid  over  the  Pactolean  sands.  The  miners 
waited  for  spring.  But  already  the  news  had 
spread  far  and  wide  of  the  fabulous  find.  From 
all  the  northernmost  regions  a  migration  set 
in.  Klondyke,  Dawson  City,  and  all  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Yukon  supplied  thousands  of  ad- 
venturers who  joined  in  the  rush  to  Cape 
Nome.  As  many  as  fifty-one  dog-teams 
started  from  Dawson  City  in  a  single  day. 
The  journey  across  the  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Polar  night  was  an  affair  of  a  couple  of 
months.  But  if  it  had  been  twice  as  long,  the 
loadstone  would  have  been  powerful  enough 
to  attract  them.  For  at  Cape  Nome,  it  was 
whispered,  there  was  gold  to  be  had  for  the 
taking,  gold  beyond  the  utmost  dreams  of 
avarice.  Already  ten  thousand  men  are  wait- 
ing for  the  first  thaw. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the 
Tiddler's  ^^^Ith  of  the  new  goldfields.  Nug- 
Ground.     gets  worth  £100  are  reported  to 

have  been  found  washed  out  by 
the  rain,  while  .£5  and  £10  nuggets  were  not  at 
all  unusual.  Men  who  had  not  a  penny  in 
their  purse  thought  they  were  vio-etchedly  un- 
lucky if  their  day's  takings  did  not  exceed  £5. 
£50  per  day  was  not  regarded  as  extraordinary 
good  fortune.  Men  came  home  with  little 
nuggets  of  gold  sticking  to  their  boots.  The 
ofifjcials  of  the  Government  estimate  that  in  the 
three  months  of  this  year's  summer  no  less 
a  sum  than  £4,000,000  sterling  is  certain  to  be 
garnered  between  tides  at  Cape  Nome.  It 
has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  the  goldfields,  being  a  tidal  water 
ocean  beach,  cannot  be  appropriated.  Each 
miner  can  appropriate  as  much  of  the  shore  as 
his  spade  laid  crossways  will  cover.  He  can 
work  as  long  as  he  can  stand,  but  the  moment 
he  drops,  another  can  take  his  place.  For 
there    are    no    title-deeds    to    claims  in  Cape 
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Nome.  It  is  first  come,  first  served,— a  verit- 
able Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  wliere  fortunes 
are  to  be  had  for  the  picking. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those 

The  Rush    circumstances,     a     rush    to    Cape 

Alaska.      Nome    is    setting-   in    which    casts 

even  that  to  Klondyke  into  the 
shade.  Eighty  thousand  men  of  all  stations 
in  life  are  making  ready  to  sail  as  soon  as  the 
icebound  waters  are  free,  to  take  part  in  this 
unparalleled  scramble  for  gold.  Every  steamer 
and  sailing  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  being 
made  ready  to  carry  this  vast  army  of  Argo- 
nauts to  the  Golden  Cape.  The  shipping  com- 
panies expect  to  receive  no  less  than  £1,500,000 
in  fares  for  ferrying  the  impatient  army  of 
gold-seekers  across  the  2,800  miles  of  water 
which  separate  Seattle  from  Cape  Nome.  And 
with  the  80,000  Argonauts  must  go  all  food. 
clothing,  boots,  and  other  necessaries,  for  Port 
Nome  produces  nothing — nothing  but  gold. 

Gold — the     god     of     the     modern 
The  Swoop  ^orld — is  the  talisman  of  our  time. 

of  the  .....  ,  ,. 

Capitalist.  Alas !  it  IS  not  only  a  talisman :  it 
is  also  the  fertile  source  of  war  and 
strife.  Already  the  Pactolean  sands  of  Cape 
Nome  are  compelling  the  movements  of  war- 
ships and  soldiers.  As  soon  as  it  was  offici- 
ally decided  that  there  was  no  title  to  any  of 
the  tidal  water  shores,  the  enterprising  Ameri- 
can capitalist  decided  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
great  game  of  grab.  The  capitalists  of  the 
Pacific  have  spent  the  winter  building  a  fleet 
of  powerful  steam  dredgers  fitted  with  huge 
suction  pipes.  When  the  tide  rises,  the 
miners  on  the  shore  retire  to  await  the  fall  of 
the  waters ;  but  the  great  dredgers,  anchoring 
above  the  golden  hoard,  will  thrust  their  suc- 
tion pipes  through  the  water  and  scoop  up  the 
auriferous  sand,  working  double  tides  and  all 
tides,  putting  twenty-four  hours'  work  into 
each  day. 

Of  course,  against  such  competi- 

Threatened  tion,  the  shoreside  miner  can  do 

Bloodshed,  nothing.       The  fifty  dredgers  now 

ready  to  start  for  Cape  Nome  will 
eat  up  the  golden  shore  by  the  acre,  leaving 
not  even  the  tailings  for  the  private  miner  with 
his  shovel  and  pail.  But  the  10,000  men  who 
are  now  waiting  on  shore  for  the  melting  of 


the  water  (many  of  whom  have  walked  3,000 
miles  overland  from  Skagway  and  other  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  be  in  at  the  start),  are  in 
no    mood    to    see    their    prospective    fortune 
dredged  away  before  their  eyes.       Neither  do 
the  80,000,  who  are  waiting  to  be  ferried  over, 
intend  to  be  forestalled  by  the  dredgers.      The 
old  miners  have  their  rifles,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  shoot.       But  the  capitalists  who  are 
sending  out  the  dredgers  are  not  men  who  will 
turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter.      They  are  plat- 
ing their  dredgers  with  iron,  and  among  their 
equipment  are  Maxims  and  Nordenfelts  and 
other  machine  guns,  with  which,  if  a  shot  is 
fired,  thev  will  sweep  the  shore  with  a  deadly 
hail  of  bullets.       To  preserve  the  peace,  the 
United  States  Government  is  sending  a  small 
army  of  1,200  infantry  in  a  warship,  and  an 
armed  despatch-boat,  to  patrol  the  shore  and 
stave  of¥  the  threatened  war. 


The 


While       waiting     developments — 
Gold  Supply  which  will  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
°^         "  Review  of  Reviews  "  by  a  bril- 

the  World.  ,        ,  .  ,   , 

liant  writer  who  has  just  started  for 
the  new  Tom  Tiddler's  ground — it  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect  upon  the  results  that  would  fol- 
low if  the  Cape  Nome  goldfields  were  to  prove 
inexhaustible.       The  auriferous  shore  is  said 
to  stretch  for  100  miles  from  east  to  west.   No 
one  knows  how  deep  is  the  gold-bearing  sand, 
or  how  far  under  the  ocean  the  great  deposit 
ranges.      The  latest  news  is  that  similar  gold  • 
bearing  sand  has  been  found  on  the  Siberian 
shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits.     For 
forty  miles  inland  the  coast  is  said  to  be  gold- 
bearing.      There  is  at  least  the  possibility  that 
the  gold  gravel  may  stretch  as  far  under  the 
ocean.       As  to  its  depth,  no  one  as  yet  has 
any  information.       Tt  may  go  as  deep  as  the 
Rand  for  anything  that  is  known  at  present, 
nr     it     may     be     a     mere     skin.       What     is 
confidently    asserted    by    the    authorities    at 
the   Washington     Mint    is    that    this    year's 
yield  cannot  be  less  than  £4,000,000 ;  and  with 
the  new  appliances  with  which  the  dredgers 
are  fitted  it  may  be  much  more.      The  supply 
of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  is  practically  cut 
off.       Instead  of  yielding  £20,000,000.  as  they 
would  probably  have  done  this  year  if  there 
had  been  no  war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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mines  will  \ield  £5,000,000.  Cape  Nome  will 
therefore  not  supply  more  than  one-half  the 
deficiency  in  the  gold  output  of  the  world  oc- 
casioned by  the  African  war.  Its  tendency 
will,  therefore,  be  to  steady  prices  rather  than 
to  disturb  the  market. 

But  the  question  arises,  what  if  in 

If  Gold      some  out-of-the-way    part    of    the 

Depreciates ^yQj.](j^  possibly  in  the  neig-hbour- 

hood  of  Cape  Nome  itself,  a  bed  of 
pure  g-old  were  discovered  where  it  could  be 
loaded  up  like  chalk?  The  speculation  may 
appear  absurd,  but  it  is  hardly  less  wild  than 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  seemed  a  pro- 
phecy that  before  the  century  ended  the  gold 
output  of  the  world  would  be  doubled.  In 
1888,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Director 
of  the  American  Mint,  the  w^orld's  goldfields 
only  yielded  £22,000,000  of  the  precious  metal 
in  the  twelve  months.  The  yield  is  now  over 
£60,000,000.  The  Rand,  Klondyke,  and  now 
Cape  Nome,  have  nearly  trebled  the  annual 
yield  of  the  standard  of  value.  And  yet,  so 
far,  there  has  been  no  great  derangement  of 
prices.  If  to  treble  the  gold  output  does  not 
depreciate  the  value  of  gold  and  raise  the 
price  of  commodities  purchaseable  with  gold, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  confidently  what  would 
happen  if  it  were  trebled  again.  But  such  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  output  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  vast  consequences,  and  this  possi- 
bility cannot  be  ignored  when  speculating 
upon  the  as  yet  unimagined  developments  of 
Cape  Nome. 

Apart  from  the  preparation  for  the 

rush  to  the  new  goldfields  in  the 
The  Budset. -.    .      ,    r^  ,  r  -1 

United  States,  the  great  financial 
sensation  of  the  month  has  been 
the  introduction  of  the  Budget  at 
Westminster.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Empire  has  such  a  Budget  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
demands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
amount  to  no  less  than  £172,000,000  sterling, 
of  which  over  £60,000,000  represents  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  present  war.  That  is  to  say, 
the  campaign  in  South  Africa  already  entails 
upon  the  British  taxpayer  a  cost  in  solid  gold 
of  more  than  the  total  output  of  all  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  world  this  vear.       To  meet  this 


enormous  sum.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  nro- 
posed  to  borrow  £43,000,000  sterling,  and  to 
raise  £12,000,000  by  increased  taxation.  He 
had  no  difficulty  about  borrowing  the  money, 
and  the  increased  taxation  was  assented  to 
without  serious  protest. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  the 
The  satisfaction  of  carrying  his  pro- 
New  Taxes,  posals  for  increased  taxation  with 

Duly  one  alteration.  A  small  tax 
on  produce  certificates  which  he  proposed 
was  dropped  after  debate.  All  his  other  pro- 
posals were  accepted  as  they  stood.  The  in- 
come tax  has  been  increased  by  4d.  in  the  i, 
going  up  from  8d.  to  is.  An  extra  is.  is  put 
upon  every  barrel  of  beer,  and  6d.  upon  every 
gallon  of  spirits.  Fourpence  a  pound  is 
levied  extra  on  tobacco,  2d.  a  pound  is  added 
to  the  duty  on  tea.  There  was  some  objec- 
tion made  that  nothing  was  done  to  increase 
the  duty  on  champagne  and  high-priced  wines, 
and  there  was  considerable  protest  against 
raising  the  duty  on  tea;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
Budget  met  with  general  acceptance. 


M 

Ch 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill,    who    ap- 
r.  Winston  ^^  ^^^^,^  inherited  much  of  the 

hurchill's    J  r    1   •       r      1  1 

Appeal,  political  genius  of  his  father,  lias 
published  in  the  "  Morning  Post " 
an  eloquent  and  earnest  protest  against  the 
madness  of  a  policy  of  "vengeance" 
in  South  Africa.  It  would  be  dif^- 
cult  to  state  more  succinctly  and  co- 
gently than  he  has  done  the  supreme  impol'cv 
of  compelling  the  rebels  to  fight  to  the  last. 
Granting,  he  says,  that  they  deserve  to  be  shot 
— he  is  speaking  of  our  own  revolted  colonists, 
not  the  Burghers,  who  of  course  are  not  in 
question — the  question  is  not  what  suits  them, 
but  what  suits  us.      He  says  : — 

If,  hardening  our  hearts,  we  show  tihem  handcuffs, 
saying:  "  Oome  and  stand  yx3ur  trials  for  high  treason 
and  rebellion,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
souls,"  then  the-se  rebels  may  go  back  to  the  Boer  linei 
and  continue  their  practice  of  killing  our  friends  and 
comrades  with  Mauser  rifles.  Why  be  suoh  fools  as  to 
catch  the  Boer  general's  deserters  for  him?  If  I  were 
President  Kruger  I  should  approve  and  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly wbenever  I  heard  that  surrendered  rebels  had 
been  put  into  gaol.  Indeed,  I  should  only  ask  that  the 
Government  should  give  no  quarter  to  sudh  treacherous 
creatures. 

La-stly,  beware  of  driving  men  to  desperation:  even  a 
cornered  rat  is  dangerous.  We  desire  a  speedy  peace, 
and  the  last  thing  we  want  is  tha:t  this  war  should  enter 
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on  a  guerilla  phase.  Those  who  demand  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth "  should  ask  themselves 
Whether  such  barren  spoils  are  worth  live  years'  bloody 
partisan    warfare. 

Mr.  Churchill  pleads  like  a  statesman. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
Our  Real  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Review,"  the 
Danger,  (^ecision  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  double  the  German  fleet 
was  a  menace  to  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Empire.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place 
last  month  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  all  pretence  that  this  was  not  the 
case  has  been  flung  aside.  The  reason  why 
the  Germans  are  doubling  their  fleet  was  de- 
clared almost  in  so  many  words  to  be  the 
abandonment  by  England  of  the  Gladstonian 
policy  of  peace  and  non-intervention,  and  our 
adoption  of  the  Chamberlain-Beaconsfield 
policy  of  militarism  and  conquest.  Count 
von  Bulow — who  is  steadily  gaining  recogni- 
tion as  the  old  man  who  counts  for  anything 
in  Germany,  except  the  Kaiser — in  defending 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  navy  said : — • 

British  policy  had  undergone  an  alteration.  From 
the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  down  to  the  seventies 
and  eighties  the  policy  of  England  was  governed  by  the 
ideas  of  Adaim  Smith  and  Joihn  Bright  and  by  the 
principle  of  non-intervention.  To  this  period  belonged 
the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  deatli  of  Gordon, 
the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  convention 
with  the  South  African  Republic  after  Majuba  Hill. 
The  Imperialist  movement  is  now  constantly  gaining 
ground. 

That  was  significant  enough.  But  a  still 
more  ominous  passage  followed.  Speaking 
of  the  contingencies  against  which  Germany 
had  to  guard.  Count  von  Bulow  said  : — 

The  age  of  "  Cabinet  policy  "  was  over,  and  popular 
passions  were  more  and  more  assuming  the  position  of 
an  influential  factor  in  the  situation.  It  was,  therefore, 
indi.9pen9able  to  increase  their  material  .strength. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hay  has  published 

'.Open  Door  the  papers  relating  to  his  negotia- 

'"  tions  for  the    recognition    of    the 

China.  ^ 

principle  of  the  Open  Door  in 
China.  England,  Russia,  Germany,  France, 
Japan,  and  Italy  have  all  united  with  America 
in  signing  an  agreement — not  a  treaty,  for  that 
would  have  to  go  before  the  Senate — pledging 
themselves  to  allow  each  other  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour  in  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
terest.    The  nature  of  this  pledge  is  *'•'••'■■    '■" 

scribed : — 
2 


The  Crux 
Of 


The  signatories  shall  not  interfere  with  any  treaty 
port  or  any  vested  interest  within  their  spheres  of  in- 
terest or  their  leased  territory.  The  Chinese  tariff 
shall  apply  at  all  such  ports  other  than  free  porta, 
irrespective  of  nationality,  and  the  duties  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  Government.  Harbour  duel 
shall  be  levied  at  the  same  rates  upon  all  comers,  and  no 
preferential  rates  shall  be  granted  on  railways  built, 
controlled,  or  worked  by  the  signatories. 

Excellent,  no  doubt.  But,  as  Sir  E.  Grey 
pointed  out,  it  marks  a  new  departure  in 
American  policy : — 

The  United  States  for  a  long  time  strictly  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  not  interfering  in  foreign  affair* 
genera.Iy.  This  circular  of  the  United  Stales  is  a  de- 
parture Irom  their  old  practice,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  to  be  congratulated,  having  thus  decided  to  take 
the  initiative  in  a  question  of  general  policv,  that  that 
initiative  has  been  shown  in  a  step  of  this  Icind. 

In  view  of  the  rising  wave  against  Imperialism 
in  the  United  States,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  majority  of  American  citizens  will 
appreciate  Sir  E.   Grey's  congratulations. 

The    question    of    taxing    imports 
from   Puerto   Rica  last  month  al- 
Puerto  Rica,  most  monopolised  public  attention 
across   the   Atlantic   when   Puerto 
Rica  was  annexed.       President  Mclvinley  de- 
clared in  his  message  to  Congress  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  admit  Puerto- 
Rican  products  into  their  ports    without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  tariff.       But  he  reckoned 
without  his  masters.      The  protected  interests 
rose  up  in  arms  against  admitting  the  tobacco 
and  sugar  of  Puerto  Rica  into  the  American 
market  without  paying  tax  and  toll  to  the  real 
masters  of  the  Republic.       The  Presidential 
declaration  was,  thereupon,  repudiated,  and  a 
Bill  introduced  subjecting  Puerto-Rican  goods 
to  the  general  tariff.     This  surrender  outraged 
even  the  staimch  Republicans  of  the  West.    A 
great  agitation  arose,  which  it  was  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  appease    by    promising    that    the 
duties  levied  on  imports  from  the  island  should 
be  returned  as  a  grant  to  Puerto  Rica.       The 
moneyed  interests,  however,  stood  firm,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  regarded  as  quite  possible 
the  President  may  not  be  re-elected.       The 
mora!   sense  of  the  community,  alreadv   un- 
easy about  the  Philippine  War,  feels  that  on 
this  question  of  the  application  of  the  tariff 
to  Puerto-Rican  goods,  the  whole  future  of 
Imperialism  versus  Expansion  may  ultimately 
hinge. 
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On  j\Iay  iS  wc  shall  be  celebrating 
A  Notable   the  opening  of  the  Hague  Conven- 

Annivcrsary  tj^^^  Jg    it   tOO    mUcll    tO    ask    that 

before  that  date  all  the  Powers  will 
see  to  it  that  the  ratification  of  the  Convention 
is  completed  ?  A  most  mistaken  attempt  is 
being  made  by  the  Radicals  in  the  Dutch 
Chamber  to  postpone  ratification  till  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Africa.  A  more  insensate  propo- 
sition was  never  made.  The  Dutch  have 
everything  to  gain  in  expediting  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention.  If  only  ratification 
had  preceded  the  Ultimatum,  this  war  might 
never  have  taken  place.  All  the  Powers  have 
signed  the  Conventions.  The  American 
Senate  has  ratified  them.  Ratification  is 
merely  a  formality,  but  until  it  is  complete  the 
Bureau  of  Arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Tri- 
bunal Roster  cannot  be  brought  into  existence. 
The  Dutch  Government  has  bought  a  palace 
in  which  to  lodge  the  Tribunal,  and  although 
there  may  be  some  trifling  difficulties  in  the 
way,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  friends 
of  peace  in  every  country  will  press  their  re- 
spective Governments  to  celebrate  May  iS  by 
the  final  ratification  of  the  Conventions. 

A       long-drawn-out       arbitration. 

The 

Dciagoa     which    has    much    discredited    the 
Railway     ^ause  of  arbitration   itself,  has  at 

Award.  ,_,,,. 

last  come  to  an  end.  ihe  dispute 
between  the  Portuguese  Government  and  the 
English  Company  which  had  taken  over  the 
concession  to  construct  the  Delagoa  Bay  rail- 
way, after  dragging  on  for  ten  years,  has  now 
been  decided  by  an  award  of  £950,000.  The 
Swiss  arbitrators,  according  to  the  "Times," 
gave  the  Company  and  its  creditors  "probably 
as  much  as  they  can  reasonably  have  expected 
to  recover,  and  as  much  as  Portugal  can  man- 
age without  assistance  to  raise."  But  as  the 
Company  had  claimed  over  two  millions,  there 
is  the  usual  howl  of  disappointment,  and  we 
are  told  once  more  that  this  nw.ird.  like  every 
other  award  which  does  not  give  us  all  we 
want,  fatally  discredits  the  cause  of  arbitration. 
Altogether,  apart  from  the  disappointment  of 
the  second  debenture  holders  and  the  share- 
holders, whose  property  dropped,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  award,  from  £115  to  £50  in  the 
case  of  the  second  debentures,  and  from  £7 


to  2s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  the  shares,  it  is  most 
convenient,  in  view  of  international  complica- 
tions, that  Portugal  should  not  be  saddled  with 
a  demand  for  a  larger  sum  than  she  can  man- 
age to  raise.  Tf  she  had  been  summoned  to 
pay  millions,  she  would  have  had  to  go  mto 
liquidation.  The  Anglo-German  agreement 
would  have  come  into  operation,  and  Hea\en 
onlv  knows  what  mischief  w^ould  have  accrued. 


The  Queen. 


I  have  left  the  most  notable  inci- 
dent of  last  month  to  the  close.  T 
refer  to  the  sudden  and  welcome 
rejuvenation  of  the  Queen.  Pier 
Majesty  has  suddenly  become  her  younger  self 
again  She  has  gone  to  and  fro  among  her 
people ;  she  has  made  her  gracious  influence 
felt  in  hospital  and  in  the  streets ;  she  has  be- 
come once  more  a  living  presence  amongst  us, 
introducing  everywhere  a  welcome  emollient 
of  humanity  and  womanliness  into  the  bitter 
and  jarring  friction  of  the  political  machine. 
After  an  absence  of  thirty-nine  years  she  has 
decided  to  visit  the  Irish  capital.  At  her 
request  the  shamrock  was  worn  by  the  Irish 
soldiers  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Grateful  words 
have  been  spoken  in  praise  of  the  splendid 
A'alour  of  her  Irish  regiments,  and  a  brigade 
of  Irish  Guards  is  to  be  created.  These  may 
be  trifles  to  some  austere  philosophers,  but 
such  trifles  to  sensitive  nations  are  often  ns 
potent  as  the  caress  of  a  lover's  hand.  We 
cannot  repress  a  sigh  that  this  welcome  emer- 
gence from  a  much-to-be-regretted  retreat  has 
been  postponed  so  long.  God  grant  also  that 
at  this  late  hour  the  strain  may  not  be  too 
great ! 

The    municipal    reconstruction    of 
..     T*^^^     ^he  Imperial  capital — which  is,  at 

New  London  '  "^ 

Boroughs,  the  same  time,  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world — has,  after  all,  even  In 
the  hour  of  grave  national  crisis,  no  small  sig- 
nificance for  the  Christian  patriot ;  and  in  one, 
at  least,  of  the  new  boroughs  the  significance 
will  be  publicly  and  collectively  recognised. 
The  religious  inauguration  of  the  new  borough 
of  Southwark  is  arranged  to  take  place  shortly 
after  Easter,  before  caucus  and  wirepuller  and 
selected  candidate  have  given  decisive  initia- 
tive to  the  nascent  municipal  life.  The  m- 
auguration  will  consist  of  a  public  meeting, 
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to  which  are  invited  representatives  from  every 
religious  community  within  the  new  borough, 
along  with  all  persons  in  that  area  at  present 
holding  public  office  or  positions  of  influence. 
The  circular  convening  this  demonstration  of 
common  Christian  citizenship  is  signed  by  the 
(Anglican)  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  (Roman 
Catholic)  Bishop  of  Southwark,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  local  Free 
Church  Councils.  They  appeal  for  prayerful 
sympathy  in  "  this  endeavour  to  claim  at  the 


outset  the  civic  life  of  the  new  Borough  for 
the  Christ  and  His  Kingdom."  Arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
twelve — four  Anglicans,  four  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  four  Evangelical  Nonconformists. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  consented  to  preside  at 
the  Inauguration  meeting.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  whole  movement  is  viewed 
with  keen  and  cordial  sympathy  by  the  author 
of  the  Act  creating  the  new  boroughs — iNlr. 
A.  J.  Balfour  himself. 


AnglO'American  Relations. 

The  American  statesman,  Mr.  Richard  Olney, 
writes  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  March  on  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
He  admits  that  the  old  policy  of  international  iso- 
lation, with  its  belittling  influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can character,  was  bound  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
Cuban  War  was  a  symptom  but  not  the  cause  of 
this  inevitable  change.  But  he  strongly  deplores 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  A  coaling  sta- 
tion in  those  island  was  all  that  he  considers  neces- 
sary. As  an  Asiatic  empire  the  United  States  are 
certain  to  be  involved  in  possibilities  of  friction 
with  European  States  which  are  also  Asiatic 
Powers. 

An  "Alliance"  with  Great  Britain. 

But,    '  as  the  thing  is  done,"  he  lays  stress  on 

one  of  its  consequences,  the  changed  attitude  of  his 

countrymen  to  "  alliances."       He  says:  — 

We  start  our  career  as  a  world  power  with  the  Philip- 
pine handicap  firmly  fastened  to  us,  and  that  situation 
being;  accepted,  how  about  "alliances"?  The  true,  the 
ideal  position  for  us  would  be  complete  freedom  of 
action,  perfect  liberty  to  pick  allies  from  time  to  time 
as  special  occasions  might  warrant  and  an  enlightened 
view  of  our  own  interests  might  indicate.  Without 
the  Philippines  we  might  closely  approach  that  posi- 
tion. With  them,  not  merely  is  our  need  of  friend- 
ship imperative,  but  it  is  a  need  whidh  only  one  of  the 
great  Powers  can  satisfy  or  is  disposed  to  satisfy.  Ex- 
cept for  Great  Britain's  countenance,  we  should  almost 
certainly  never  have  got  the  Philippines — except  for  her 
continued  support,  our  hold  upon  them  would  be  likely 
to  prove  preoarious,  perhaps  altogether  unstable.  It 
follows  that  we  now  find  ourselves  actually  caught  in 
an  entangling  alliance,  forced  there  not  by  any  treaty, 
or  compact  of  any  sort,  formal  or  informal,  by  the 
stress  of  the  inoxorable  facts  of  the  situation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  despite  all  official  disavowals, 
Mr.  Olney  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "  al- 
liance "  of  the  Anglo-American  goodfellowship.  He 
goes  on :  — 

It  is  an  alliance  that  entangles  because  we  might  be 
and  should  be  friends  with  all  the  world  and  because  our 
necessary  intimacy  witih  and  dependence  upon  one  of 
them  is'  certain  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  of 
other  nations.  Still,  however  much  better  off  we  mig'ht 
have  been,  regrets — ^the  irrevocable  having  happened — 
are  often  worse  than  useless,  and  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  note  such  compensatory  advantages  as  the 
actual  situation  offers.      In  that  view,  it  is  consoling  to 


reflect  that,  if  we  must  single  out  an  ally  from  among 
thenationsatthe  cost  of  alienating  the  others,  and  conse- 
quently have  bhro\vn  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  England, 
our  dhoice  is  probably  unexceptionable.  We  join  our- 
selves to  that  one  of  the  great  Powers  most  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  most  effective  as  a  friend;  whose  people 
make  with  our  own  but  one  family,  w'hose  internal 
differences  shouW  not  prevent  a  united  front  as  against 
the  world  outsi'de;  whose  influence  upon  the  material 
and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  human  race  has  on  the 
whole  been  elevating  and  beneficent;  and  whose  example 
and  experience  cannot  help  being  of  the  utmost  service 
in  our  dealing  with  the  dif&ult  problems  before  us. 

This  combination,of  opposition  to  Philippine  ex- 
pansion, and  of  cordial  if  resigned  acquiescence  in 
a  British  alliance,  distinguishes  Mr.  Olney  alike 
from  the  thorough-going  Expansionist  and  from 
the  nnti-British  Bryanite. 

Alliance  ?  Antagonism  Eathee  ! 
Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  in  the  very  interesting  "  Chron- 
ique  of  the  Month  in  America,"  which  he  contri- 
butes to  the  "  National  Review,"  warns  the  English 
people  that  anti-British  sentiment  is  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  Mr.  Low  who  first  had  the  courage 
to  hint  that  American  sympathy  was  not,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  so  confidently  asserted,  on  the  side  of 
the  Jingoes,  so  his  present  warning  ought  not  to 
pass  unheeded.      I  quote  Mr.  Low's  own  words:  — 

There  is  no  _  evidence  tihat  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  entertain  any  more  friendly  feelings  towards  Eng- 
land than  they  did  several  months  ago;  in  fact,  to  be 
honest,  the  feeling  is  more  bitter  and  seeks  more  malig- 
nant expression  day  by  day,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly 
recognised  on  both  sides  that  England  is  to  be  one  of  the 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  issues  of  the  campaign.  I 
Was,  I  think,  the  first  English  correspondent  to  point 
out  several  months  ago  the  drift  of  events.  At  that 
time  the  few  men  who  saw  under  the  surface  and  ap- 
preciated how  great  an  influence  the  anti-English  senti- 
ment was  going  to  exercise  in  the  coming  campaign, 
dreaded  even  to  breathe  it  to  themselves,  so  fearful  were 
they  that  their  suspicions  would  become  verities,  so  fear- 
ful were  they  of  seeing  a  je^had  preached  which  would  en- 
rol all  true  believers  under  the  banner  of  the  prophet. 
For  the  Opposition  a  savage  onslaught  on  a  friendly 
nation  is  a  perfectly  safe  card,  for  the  party  in  power 
it  is  so  dangerous  that  only  a  reckless  man  would  use 
it.  The  Eepublicans  would  have  liked  to  see  that 
issue  eliminated  from  the  campaign,  but  the  matter  has 
got  beyond  their  control,  and  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  even  decent  treatment  of  England  will  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  and  give  the  Opposition  a  chance 
to  turn  it  into  party  capital. 
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KRUGER  AND  STEYN. 

Br  PouLTNEY  BiGELOW,  Authop  of  "White  Man's  Africa,  &c." 


Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  publishes,  iu  the  ■"  N.Y. 
Independent,"  a  character  sketch  of  the  two  Boer 
leaders  which  is  of  much  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. It  gives  us,  for  one  thing,  the  two  Boer 
Presidents  as  contemplated  through  American 
spectacles  and  judged  by  American  ideals.  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  both 
men.  He  is  himself  a  singularly  cool-minded 
writer  and  a  very  shrewd  judge  of  character.  His 
study  of  the  two  Boer  Presidents  will  be  read  with 
keen  interest  in  Australia.      He  says:  — 

You  must  imagine  violently  in  order  to  picture 
as  they  are  the  political  conditions  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  or  rather  as  they  were  three 
years  ago.  Imagine  George  Washington  presid- 
ing at  a  Tammany  caucus — or  Henry  George  creat- 
ing a  Black  Friday  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Try 
and  think  of  Boss  Croker  arm-in-arm  with  Dr. 
Parkhurst  earnestly  intent  on  the  purification  of 
New  York.  Go  further — conceive  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a  police  reporter  on  the  "World  " — 
gather  together  the  most  startling  combinations 
from  both  sides  of  the  grave,  and  you  fall  short  of 
the  anachronism  covered  by  the  name  of  Paul 
Kruger.  We  have  had  in  our  day  grand  specimens 
of  rugged  manhood  wielding  executive  power  as 
President  of  these  United  States.  Indeed,  at  one 
time,  it  seemed  as  though  the  surest  way  to  the 
White  House  was  to  commence  life  as  a  rail 
splitter,  a  tanner,  or  a  canal  boatman.  The  names 
of  Garfield,  and  Grant,  and  Lincoln  are  household 
words  throughout  the  world  because  they  cheer 
the  young  with  the  thought  that  they,  too,  may 
achieve  greatness  by  perseverance,  courage,  and 
honesty.  "  Abe "  Lincoln  was  deemed  a  very 
rough  man  in  his  day,  and  the  caricatures  of  him 
dwelt  upon  his  peculiarities  of  dress  somewhat  as 
those  of  our  day  do  when  depicting  the  President 
of  the  Transvaal;  yet,  compared  with  Paul  Kruger, 
President  Lincoln  was  a  scholarly  man  of  fashion — 
a  very  Lord  Chesterfield. 

An  Englishman  is  hopelessly  adrift  in  attempt- 
ing to  understand  the  rough  Boer.      We  Americans 


can  come  nearer,  but  even  those  of  us  who  know 
the  cowboy  country  have  no  adequate  parallel  for 
a  Kruger.  In  our  Revolutionary  War  the  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  of  the  mother  country  added 
much  to  the  bitterness  of  that  contest  by  referring 
to  our  patriots  as  illiterate  and  uncouth  colonists. 
The  pages  of  Trevelyan's  recent  and  admirable 
work  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  mischief 
done  by  this  means  alone.  But  if  illiteracy  could 
be  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
Adams,  Washington — what  words  could  charac- 
terise Kruger,  who  can  scarce  write  his  own  name, 
let  alone  influence  the  reading  world  by  his  pen? 
The  men  who  created  the  United  States  were  the 
peers  in  learning  of  any  men  of  their  day;  and  a 
century  of  diplomacy  has  not  made  us  less  appre- 
ciative of  the  State  papers  indited  by  colonists  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

America  and  the  Transvaal. 

As  a  fighting  animal  Paul  Kruger  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  something  that  recalls  the  fathers  of 
American  Independence.  The  Boer  is  animated  by 
the  same  uncompromising  devotion  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  his  duty.  It  is  the  Puritan  spirit 
of  Cromwell.  Like  the  New  Bnglander  he  has 
been  trained  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  firearms. 
Finally,  he  is  fighting  in  a  cause  which  unites 
the  whole  people  and  places  nearly  every  able- 
bodied  man  under  arms.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends. 

America  fought  for  her  rights  under  the  British 
Constitution— she  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
George  III.  and  Lord  North  just  as  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  resented  the  innovation  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  statesmen  of  America  were  jurists,  and  Eng- 
lish jurists  at  that,  and  they  argued  their  own 
cause  with  ability  both  in  the  press  of  England  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin  witness  that 
separation  from  the  mother  country  was  not  in 
the  m'nds  even  of  those  who  most  loudly  resisted 
her  unjust    measures.       Separation     became     the 
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watchword  only  after  the  British  Government  l^ad 
repeatedly  demonstrated  that  it  meant  to  rule  in 
America  not  as  a  Constitutional  government,  but 
by  right  of  conquest  alone.  The  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  took  a  view  of  the  situation 
which  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  time — and  by 
the  best  historical  writers  of  the  mother  country. 
George  HI.  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  his 
people  paid  heavily  for  that  King's  folly. 

Paul  Kruger  now  turns  to  America,  and  says: 
"  You  fought  against  English  tyranny  and  secured 
your  independence — now,  then,  you  should  help  us 
In  the  same  sacred  cause." 

And  here  let  us  note  the  difference  between  Yan- 
kees led  by  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Boers  in- 
fluenced by  a  Dr.  Leyds.  The  Yankees  of  1776 
did  not  have  to  send  abroad  for  lawyers,  diploma- 
tists, or  military  instructors.  They  had  plenty  at 
home. 

Kruger  and  Leyds. 

Kruger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  ignorant  him- 
self, and  surrounded  by  Boers  so  much  more  ignor- 
ant, that  he  has  for  several  years  past  placed  him- 
self undei  the  legal  care  of  a  young  and  very  clever 
Dutch  barrister,  whose  ambition  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  separating  the  Trans- 
vaal from  England,  and  creating  in  South  Africa  a 
military   power    entirely    Dutch. 

To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  sus- 
picion that  Queen  Victoria  lay  awake  nights  schem- 
ing for  the  enslaving  of  the  Transvaal.  Dr.  Leyds 
could  not  find  enough  educated  Boers  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Government,  so  instead  of  drawing 
assistance  from  the  other  South  Alncan  States,  he 
imported  clerks  directly  from  Amsterdam,  and  in 
many  other  ways  set  about  eradicating  the  English 
language  and  every  trace  of  connection  wi*h  the 
Union  Jack. 

Old  Paul  Kruger  took  kindly  to  this  disastrous 
policy.  His  narrow  and  uneducated  mind  was 
more  open  to  the  arguments  of  a  Dr.  Leyds  than 
to  the  truth  from  the  lips  of  a  Bryce  or  a  Lecky. 
His  early  life  had  been  spent  among  treacherous 
natives  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  his  habits  pre- 
disposed him  to  suspect  treachery  in  every  mag- 
nanimous move  on  the  part  of  England.  Dreal 
of  English  domination  has  been  Kruger's  bugaboo 
for  many  years,  and  in  this  he  shows  his  incapacity 
to  understand  the  character  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion as  it  operates  in  our  time.  He  sits  in  Pre- 
toria and  talks  of  his  precious  liberties,  wTiile  next 
door  to  him  is  a  British  colony  where  the  Boers  can 
have  more  liberty  than  in  the  Transvaal. 

Kruger  and  Liberty. 

One  may  say  roughly  that  the  Transvaal  has  no 
more    liberty    than    a    South    American    Republic. 


There  is  nominally  a  Constitution,  but  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  majority  of  the  Volksraad — there  is 
no  Supreme  Court  that  dares  interfere  between 
this  majority  and  the  rights  of  individuals  as  ia 
the  United  States.  Trade  in  the  Transvaal  ik.  not 
regulated  as  with  us  by  general  laws  applicable  to 
all,  but  monopolies  are  sold  by  the  Government  just 
as  they  are  in  China,  or  as  they  were  in  France  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution.  On  the  ocasion  of  my 
visit  to  the  Transvaal,  in  the  year  of  the  Jameson 
Raid,  Boers  complained  to  me  that  they  could  -lot 
give  their  children  a  good  education  in  their  own 
country  owing  to  the  efforts  to  exterminate  the 
English  language,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  they 
had  to  send  their  children  to  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  the  Government  was  more  liberal. 

Paul  Kruger  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  system — 
is  the  very  life  of  its  medieval  ideals.  He  is  aim- 
ing to  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States  of 
Soutli  Africa  a  government  as  anomalous  in  its 
way  as  Utah  under  Brigham  Young. 

England  smiled  at  this  effort,  not  believing  that 
it  would  ever  amount  to  anything  serious.  That 
was  a  mistake.  It  would  have  proved  a  still  more 
grievous  one  had  the  Boer  war  broken  out  at  a  time 
when  England's  hands  were  engaged  in  a  European 
war. 

What  Troubles  Kruger. 

Paul  Kruger  gave  me  several  opportunities  of 
meeting  him  and  getting  an  idea  of  his  purposes, 
but  before  my  first  audience  I  had  to  give  assurance 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  caricature  him.  Of  course 
I  protested  that  nothing  was  further  from  my 
mind — ^that  I  had  the  greatest  interest  in  learning 
the  truth  about  him  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  that 
I  had  come  wih  a  strong  bias  in  his  favour;  and 
so  I  had. 

Tben  I  discovered  for  the  first  time  what  wa5 
preying  upon  the  mind  of  the  Boer  President.  A 
flippant  newspaper  correspondent  had  described 
Oom  Paul's  waistcoat  as  ornamented  with  drippings 
resulting  from  careless  use  of  spoon  or  knife  at 
table,  and  it  seems  that  this  had  rankled  in  his 
mind  and  made  him  vow  that  he  would  never  again 
receive  the  wandering  stranger. 

Indeed  I  am  sure  that  I  would  never  have  been 
received  by  either  Dr.  Leyds  or  Paul  Kruger  had 
I  not  found  in  Pretoria  German  friends  who  were 
good  enough  to  vouch  for  me.  The  mere  fact  that 
I  came  with  letters  of  introduction  from  England 
made  me  a  suspicious  character;  and  Germans  only 
could  help  me  in  such  a  crisis. 

I  gave  my  promise  then  that  I  would  not  cari- 
cature Oom  Paul,  and  that  promise  I  have  kept 
with  difficulty — for  how  can  one  describe  him  with 
out    using    language    suggesting   ridicule.       He    is 
grotesque  in  his  solemn  moments  and  funereal  when 
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most  funny.  When  he  rides  in  state  he  recalls 
the  advance  agent  of  a  circus  troop,  and  when  he 
walks  to  church  he  is  arrayed  like  an  "  end  man  " 
at  the  minstrels.  We  do  not  caricature  him,  we 
picture  him  as  he  is,  a  single-minded,  couragcouc, 
gruff,  illiterate  cattle-driver  with  the  soul  of  a 
Cromwell  and  the  education  of  a  red  Indian. 

Martin  Steyn. 

But  there  are  Boers  and  Boers.  And  Martin 
Steyn  is  also  a  Boer,  proud  of  his  Dutch  pedigree, 
proud  of  his  Orange  Free  State,  proud  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  Puritan  burghers,  and 
proud  of  the  education  which  raises  his  fellow- 
citizens  far  above  the  average  prevailing  in  the  sis- 
ter Republic. 

President  Steyn  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  types 
of  manhood  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet.  He 
has  a  calm  penetrating  eye  full  of  human  interest 
and  at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  latent  fire. 
In  a  way  he  reminds  me  of  the  late  Governor 
Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  who,  when  I  wa^'  a 
boy,  passed  for  the  grandest  of  living  Americano — 
with  a  possible  rival  in  Charles  Sumner.  Steyn 
seemed  to  me  about  six  feet  high,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders slightly  stooping;  not  the  stoop  that  comes 
from  desk-work,  but  rather  from  carrying  a  gun 
after  game.  I  have  met  many  Americans  who  re- 
minded me  of  Steyn — deliberate  men  and  shrewd 
— indifferent  to  mere  display  yet  careful  as  to  their 
personal  appearance.  Everything  about  Steyn  and 
his  house  spoke  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  good  taste. 
Everything  about  Kruger's  house  suggested 
slovenly  housekeeping  if  not  dirty  personal  habits. 

In  1896  I  had  many  long  talks  with  Mr.  Steyn— 
indeed  the  E.^ecutive  Mansion  at  Bloemfontein  was 
by  far  the  most  interesting  intellectual  centre  of 
South  Africa— to  me  at  least.  The  Free  State 
President  discussed  the  problems  of  the  day  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  trained  lawyer  and  a  practical 
statesman.  He  has  studied  in  Europe,  has  seen 
the  world,  and  has  that  peculiar  gift,  so  conspicuous 
in  successful  statesmen,  of  seeking  only  the  attain- 
able— of  leading  only  where  his  constituents  can 
follow.  With  Kruger  I  felt  as  though  talking 
politics  with  a  shepherd  out  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. With  Steyn  I  was  talking  as  with  a  fellow- 
countryman  on  questions  of  ways  and  means. 

Steyn  is  politically  a  clean  man  at  the  head  of  a 
clean  community,  Kruger  is  chief  of  a  State  where 
much  corruption  in  high  places  exists,  and  where 
his  own  name  even  is  not  always  spared.  No- 
where in  South  Africa  did  I  hear  Steyn's  name 
mentioned  save  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 

Two  Types. 
These  two  men  were  to  me  of  peculiar  interest, 
because  In  their  persons  they  marked  so  vividly 


the  radical  difference  in  the  two  lines  of  Boer 
policy.  Kruger  represents  the  Chinese  method 
of  protection  by  surrounding  himself  with  a  high 
wall  and  hiring  mercenaries  to  do  his  legal  busi- 
ness for  him.  Steyn  frankly  grapples  with  the 
enemy,  invites  immigration,  gives  equality  to  all 
before  the  law,  relies  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  rather  than  upon  big  fortresses  and  Ger- 
man drill  sergeants;  declines  to  persecute  the  Eng- 
lish, language — on  the  contrary,  thinks  it  well  for 
all  Boers  to  know  English  as  well  as  Dutch.  In 
other  words,  Steyn  looks  to  the  future  of  South 
Africa  as  to  a  White  Man's  Republic  in  which  the 
important  questions  shall  be,  not  those  of  one 
language  more  or  less,  but  of  good  administration, 
internal  development,  general  education,  and, 
above  all,  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders — an  expres- 
sion roughly  analogous  to  ours  of  America  for  the 
Americans. 

In  other  words,  in  the  mind  of  Steyn  the  im- 
portant question  is  not  whether  there  be  in  the 
country  so  many  of  English  birth,  or  so  many  of 
Dutch  blood,  but  whether  the  people  of  different 
races  are  willing  to-  sink  their  several  national 
jealousies  for  the  great  purpose  of  becoming  Afri- 
kanders— that  is  to  say,  identifying  themselves 
with  the  prosperity  of  their  adopted  country. 

It  has  been  the  curse  of  that  country  that  the 
large  proportion  of  Uitlanders  or  aliens  have  been 
attracted  to  Johannesburg  solely  with  the  object 
of  becoming  rich  and  then  taking  their  money  with 
them  out  of  the  country.  Kruger  sees  this  side  of 
the  foreign  immigration,  but  has  not  enough  know- 
ledge to  see  also  that  many  who  come  for  the 
sake  of  the  gold  stay  permanently  for  the  sake  of  a 
wife  and  children  when  gold  has  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fitable. The  history  of  California  and  Australia 
teaches  us  that  a  great  mining  community  may  in 
time  become  a  population  of  farmers.  No  doubt 
we  Shall  see  some  transformation  in  South  Africa 
as  soon  as  Krugerism  shall  have  given  way  to  a 
more  liberal  view  of  citizenship.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  f]oers  will,  in  the  Transvaal,  give  way  to 
one  similar  to  that  in  the  Orange  Free  State — no 
less  proud  of  their  traditions  but  better  educated, 
better  able  to  solve  the  economic  questions  which 
are  wholly  beyond  the  grasp  of  an  illiterate  cattle 
herder.  With  unity  of  government  will  come 
larger  financial  powers,  and  we  may  safely  antici- 
pate a  new  era  for  South  Africa,  when,  instead  of 
spending  the  national  money  in  extravagant  arma- 
ments, there  will  be  noble  sums  devoted  to  the 
damming  of  rivers  and  thus  storing  up  water 
against  the  dry  season. 

Had  a  wiser  man  than  Kruger  led  the  Boers  in 
the  last  ten  years  he  would  have  discovered  in  ir- 
rigation sources  of  national  wealth  richer  even 
than  the  famous  gold  mines  of  the  Rand. 
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Krugei"  is  a  noble  soul,  but  he  has  lived  two  hun- 
dred years  beyond  his  time.  He  would  have 
done  well  on  board  the  "  Mayflower "  as  boat- 
swain's mate,  or  made  an  excellent  night  watch- 
man at  Salem  when  the  red  Indians  were  more 
frequent  than  agreeable.  Yet  even  then  his  fel- 
low pilgrims  would  have  found  him  rather  rough — 


not  to  say  coarse.  To-day,  however,  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  a  hopeless  cause — a  dead  issue.  His 
personality  is  interesting,  and  we  love  him  in  spite 
of  his  faults.  We  see  him  pass  away  with  sadness, 
as  we  watch  the  demolition  of  a  vener- 
able castle  which  interferes  with  a  new  line  of 
railway. 


The  Boer  as  a  Farmer. 

The  "  Australasian  Pastoralists'  Review  "  has  a 
very  interesting  article,  written  by  an  Australian 
who  resided  in  the  Transvaal,  on  the  Boer  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  Boer,  it  seems,  has  almost  no  industrial  vir- 
tues :  — 

Boer  Laziness. 

The  Transvaal  Boer  will  never  kill  himself  with  hard 
work,    though    some    allowance    may    be    made    for    the 
primitive  ideas  of  the  people,   lor  the  Boer's  notion  of 
farming  is  to  produce  enough   to  .satisfy  his  own  imme- 
diate wants.       Probably   souie   excuse  "for  his  want   of 
energy  in   the  pa-*t  may  be  found   in   the  fact  that,   up 
till  the  advent   of  the  goldfields,   there  was  practically 
no  local  market  for  his  produc'ts.       But  to-day  a  town 
li'^-e  Johannesburg,   with  its   125,000  wiiites  and  250,000 
blacks,  calls  in  vain  for  the  products  of  the  soil;  and  yet 
the  Boer  still  leaves  his  acres  untilled,  and  refuses   to 
keep  pace  with   civilisation.       Situaited   as   the   city  is, 
in  the  heart  of  an  admittedly  iine  agricidtural  country, 
the   source   of   its   food    supply   is    unique.       Flour   for 
.praoticailly   the  whole  popaitition  of  the   Transvaad   has 
to  be  imported,  a  small  quamtity  from  the  Orange  Free 
ijtaite,    the   rest   from   America   and   Austra,lia.       Until 
ihe  Australian  article  became  known,  almost  the  v/fhole 
ul    the   butter   consumed   was   tinned   Banish,    but   now, 
Avith    the    exception    of    a    small    quantity    from    CVpe 
Colony,  the  Aust.ralian  frozen  butter  commands  tihe  mar- 
ket. Fresh  milk  in  Johannesburg  is  an  expensive  luxury, 
•and  in  most  country  towns  is  seldom  sold,  consequently 
there  are  large   imports  of  the  condensed   anticle   from 
Switzerland  and  Denmark.      For  an  article  of  everyday 
■diet,  hke  eggs,  the  town  derives  its  maan  supply  from 
the  island   of  Madeira,   a  lucrative  trade  in  this  being 
€3>lablished  some  years  ago  by  Russian  Jew  egg  vendors" 
J-lams  and  bacon  are  also  imported.      Vegetables,  poultry 
and   fruit   are   also   imported   in   very    large    quantities 
from  Cfepe  Colony  and  Naital.       The  foregoing  is  very 
conolusive  proof  of  the   utter  failure   of  tiie  Transvaal 
Boer  as  a  farmer. 

What  the  Country  is  Like. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  are  im- 
mense. Practically,  the  whole  of  the  high  veldt  ajid 
the  greater  portion  of  the  middle  veldt  ahe  capable  of 
^ro'Wing  every  description  of  cereal  and  vegetable  pix>- 
duat.  Nothing  impresses  this  more  on  one  than  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  few  fanns  owned  and  worked  by  progres- 
sive EngMsh  or  colonial  farmers.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Johannesburg — a  district  by  no  means  so  fertile  as  many 
-other  parts — several  farms  afford  a  splendid  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  soil.  You  can  see  acres 
of  vegeitables,  orchards  of  thnving  fruit  trees,  patches 
■of  lucerne,  and  fields  of  wheat  or  mealies  growing 
side  by  side  in  profusion.  You  go  into  the  home  pad- 
dock, as  it  were,  and  tind  sleek  cows  and  tine  horses, 
and  near  the  house  itself  a  big  poultry  yard  full  of  fine 


birds.  One  needs  only  to  turn  to  the  reverse  side  of 
the  picture — to  the  fai-m  owned  by  the  Boer — to  learn 
why  the  Uitlander  so  often  calls  him  a  lazy  good-for- 
nothing  mortal.  The  writer  of  this  has  visited  numer- 
ous Boer  farms  in  the  Transvaal  at  various  times,  and 
though  occasionally  he  has  met  a  semi-progressive  farmer 
who  has  perhaps  gone  in  for  irrigation  on  a  small 
scale,  yet  he  can,  without  prejudice,  state  that,  in  his 
'opinion,  the  poorest  of  poor  Australian  selectors  does 
three  or  four  times  as  much  honest  work  in  the  day 
as  the  ordinary  Boer.  It  it  were  possible  to  transfer 
the  selector  from  his  few  acres  to  the  Boer's  fa<rm 
and  vice  versa,  where  the  Boer  now  lives  the  life  of  a 
non-producer  the  selector  would  have  acres  of  tilled 
land  and  a  mob  of  fat  cattle,  but  the  Boer  placed  on 
an  Australian  bush  selection  would  starve  in  a  week. 

In  another  part  of  the  high  veldt,  the  Heidelberg 
district,  south  of  the  Rand  goldfields,  the  writer,  as 
secretary  to  a  gold-mining  syndicate,  has  leased  two 
freehold  fanns — originally  purchased  from  Boer  farmers  as 
gold-bearing — to  a  Boer  at  a  rental  of  £20  each  per  annum. 
The  extent  of  each  farm  is  2,500  acres,  and  one  may 
judge  of  the  extremely  arduous  labour  of  the  Boer  tenant 
when  the  writer  states  that  he  has  more  than  once 
been  applied  to  for  a  reduction  in  rent,  the  tenant  pro- 
'fessing  his  inability  to  make  ends  meet.  His  working 
of  the  farms  consists  in  allowing  several  teams  of  bul- 
locks to  graze,  which  he  uses  for  transport  services. 

The   Future. 

Now,  however,  that  it  seems  certain  that  the  British 
flag  wall  once  more  wave  over  the  Transvaal,  the  Boer 
farmer  must  either  work  or  starve.  In  the  past  he 
has  been  so  pampered  and  petted  by  a  corrupt  Govern- 
nient  tliajt  he  wiO  now  find  it  difficult  to  stand  alone. 
If  thi-ough  sheer  laziness  he  was  reduced  to  financial 
straits,  the  obliging  treasury  helped  him  with  a  loan, 
the  interest  on  which  was  never  paid.  If,  as  when  rin- 
derpest played  havoc  with  his  cattle  he  came  to  Pre- 
toria with  his  tale  of  woe,  his  paternal  Government  pre- 
sented him,  free  of  cost,  with  a  team  of  mules  or  don- 
keys, imported  at  great  expense  from  Spain.  If,  as 
WTas  the  case  two  or  three  years  ago,  some  of  the  back- 
country  Boers  pleaded  extra  haixl  times,  then  this  ob'ig- 
ing  Government  supplied  them  gratis  with  bags  of  im- 
ported mealies.  If  any  of  his  lazy  sons  tired  of  the 
farm  life  then  a  lucrative  billet  would  be  found  for 
them  in  some  Government  office,  and  they  would  be 
foisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  long-suffering  Uitlander 
tax-payer  to  support.  No  wonder,  then,  that  their  in- 
dependence was  dear  to  them.  Fancy  being  deprived 
of  the  sacred  right  of  leading  a  life  of  idleness,  and 
when  that  became  monotonous,  or  one's  pocket  was 
empty,  the  right  of  helping  oneself  to  some  portion  of 
the  revenues  collected  frOm  the  hard-working  Uitlaud- 
ers. 

Under  the  new  regime  all  this  will  change.  The 
Boer  farmer  will  have  to  pay  his  way  like  everyone 
else.  If  he  bon-ows  either  money  or  mules  from  a  future 
Government,  the  debt  must  be  liquidated.  Unless  he 
makes  an  effort  to  go  with  the  times,  then  as  a  class 
lie   will   go    under. 
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THE    FIGHTING    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Br  W.  H.  FiTCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


APRIL  H-MAY  U. 


Lord  Roberts  has  shown,  during  the  month,  in 
a  well-nigh  supreme  degree,  two  very  unlike  quali- 
ties, each  of  which  is  the  sign  of  a  great  comman- 
der. He  has  shown  that  he  can  wait  with  strange, 
unhurrying  patience,  and  that  he  can  strike  as  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning  and  the  impact  of  a 
thunderbolt! 

On  March  13  Lord  Roberts  entered  Bloemfontein 
in  triumph.  President  Steyn  having  fled,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  the  previous  night.  The 
crude,  uninstructed  opinion  of  the  world  expected 
the  British  general  to  march  straight  on  to  Pre- 
toria. The  Eoers  were  hurrying  back  in  con- 
fusion to  the  Vaal.  The  burghers  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  were  surrendering  their  arms  and  aban- 
doning the  struggle.  The  war  was  practically 
over.  Little  remained  except  a  triumphal  march 
to  the  Transvaal  capital,  and  the  final  terms  of 
peace!  All  this,  of  course,  was  absurdly  wrong. 
Such  fool's  dreams  were  only  possible  to  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  war  in  general,  or  of  the  con- 
ditions— geographical  and  military — under  which 
this  particular  war  is  being  waged.  The  scene  of 
the  struggle  is  a  country  eight  times  as  great 
as  France;  which  lends  itself  magnificently  to  de- 
fensive warfare:  and  in  which  an  invading  army 
has  to  face  almost  as  many  difficulties  of  trans- 
port and  climate  as  Napoleon  had  in  his  fatal  in- 
vasion of  Russia.       So  there  followed  a  pause  of 


nearly     seven    weeks    in    Lord    Roberts'    advance 
northwards. 

Why  Lord  Roberts  Halted. 

It  ib  easy,  now,  to  see  the  necessity  of 
that  long  and  apparently  bewildering  halt.  The 
British  general  was  paying  the  price  of  the  fierce 
combats  and  lightning-like  strategy  which  filled 
the  interval  betwixt  February  12 — when  French 
began  the  great  movement  which  saved  Kimberley 
by  seizing  the  drift  across  the  Riet — -and  the  entry 
into  Bloemfontein  on  Mai-ch  13.  The  swift 
marches  and  desperate  fighting  of  those  four  weeks 
relieved  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith,  destroyed 
Cronje's  army,  and  left  the  British  flag  flying  over 
the  capital  of  the  Free  State.  But  it  left  the  most 
effective  part  of  Lord  Roberts'  force,  his  cavalry, 
almost  horseless.  His  cavalry  had  to  be  re- 
mounted; his  infantry  re-shod  and  re-clothed;  his 
magazines  re-filled.  But  something  beyond  even 
this  had  to  be  done.  Lord  Roberts  had  to  create 
a  new  base  at  Bloemfontein,  and  accumulate  there 
the  gigantic  stores  necessary  for  supplying  an 
army  70,000  strong  about  to  begin  a  march  of 
nearly  200  miles  through  a  hostile  country  which 
could  yield  literally  no  supplies. 

Let  us  imagine  the  British  army  across 
the  Vaal,  but  with  a  fodderless  cavalry, 
half-filled      ammunition-waggons,      and    starving; 
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infantry-columns!  An  army,  according  to 
Frederick  the  Great's  somewliat  gross  meta- 
phor, "  moves  on  its  belly."  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  force  with  which  Lord  Roberts 
is  now  operating  consumes — horse  and  foot — some 
200  tons  of  stores  each  day.  This  means  that,  for 
a  month's  operations,  not  much  less  than  6,000  tons 
of  supplies  had  to  be  collected,  put  on  wheels,  sup- 
plied with  mules  or  oxen,  and  dragged  in  vast  and 
dusty  convoys,  stretching  through  scores  of  miles, 
in  the  rea.r  of  the  columns.  "War  on  the  modern 
scale,  and  under  such  physical  conditions  as  pre- 
vail in  South  Africa,  needs  a  genius  for  organisa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  very  highest  pos- 
sible quality.  The  actual  fighting  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  test  of  the  general's  skill.  The  far- 
stretching  combinations,  the  foresight,  the  calcula- 
tion of  difficulties,  the  organisation,  minute,  yet 
of  stupendous  vastness,  which  precede  the  shock  of 
battle,  arc  in  some  sense,  at  least,  the  highest  test 
and  proof  of  a  great  general's  genius.  As  only 
one  detail,  illustrating  the  scale  on  which  Lord 
Roberts  has  had  to  make  provision  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  campaign,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
under  a  single  contract  in  America  50,000  horses 
were  purchased! 


Public  Impatience* 

Lord  Roberts,  perhaps,  deserves  higher  praise 
for  the  patience — wise  and  cool  and  stubborn — 
with  which  he  lay  apparently  inert  at  Bloemfon- 
tein.  while  making  these  vast  combinations,  than 
even  for  the  dash  and  fire  of  his  tactics  when  once 
he  had  resumed  active  operations.  That  long 
seven  weeks'  pause  at  Bloemfontein  sorely  taxed 
public  expectations.  It  chafed  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Roberts'  gallant  troops.  It  gave  all  the  small  draw- 
ingroom  critics  the  chance  of  being  didactic,  and 
showing  how  they  could  teach  great  soldiers  their 
business.  The  public  is  an  impatient  monster, 
hungry  for  sensations  and  for  results.  It  would 
like  at  least  one  flrst-class  victory  to  be  served  up 
every  morning  with  its  coffee  and  chops.  In 
South  Africa  itself,  where  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  ought  to  have  been  better  understood, 
local  criticism  grew  sharp-tongued  and  loud;  and  it 
found  deserved  rebuke  in  some  clever  verses  pub- 
lished in  a  Natal  paper,  which  are  not  without  their 
applications  to  critics  under  other  skies:  — 

Ye  gentlemen  of  Natal,  who  sit  at  home  at  ease, 
And  fight,  on  maps,  the  battles  fierce  which  rage  across 

the  breeze. 
Who  criticise  the  generals  who  bear  the  battle's  brunt. 
What  lamentable  circumstances  have  kept  you  from  the 

front? 
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There  you'd   out-Buller  Buller  and   take   the   shine   off 

"  Bobs," 
And  be  so  very  useful  for  the  little  kopje  jobs- 
Oome  out   and   show  the  generals  the   way  to   do   the 

trick. 
Ye  gentlemen  of  the  cities,  who  wield  a  walking-stick. 

No  doubt  the  British  generals  themselves  found 
the  pause  trying.  They  were  conscious  that  they 
were  disappointing  public  opinion.  In  the  case 
of  Lord  Roberts  the  long  interval  of  waiting  must 
have  heeu  made  yet  more  exasperating  by  the  blun- 
ders and  disasters  of  his  subordinates;  by  the  loss,  for 
example,  of  Broadwood's  convoy  and  guns  on  April 
1,  and  by  the  capture  of  three  companies  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  two  companies  of  the  9tli 
Mounted  Infantry    at  Reddersburg    on  April  4. 

Boer  Strategy. 

The  Boers  lost  the  ablest  head  amongst  their 
generals  by  the  death  of  Joubert  on  March  27. 
Joubert  was  not  only  the  best  soldier  the  enemy 
possessed,  but  he  had  some,  at  least,  of  the  quali- 
ties of  an  English  gentleman.  Death  softens  all 
criticisms,  and  hides  in  kindly  oblivion  all  faults; 
and  Rudyard  Kipling  expressed  in  some  fine  verses, 
published  by  the  London  "  Times,"  the  respect 
British  soldiers  are  always  willing  to  pay  to  a 
brave  enemy:  — 

With  those  that  bred,  Avith  those  that  loosed,  the  strife 
He  had  no  part  whose  hands  were  clean  of  gain; 

But,  subtle,  strong,  and  stubborn,  gave  his  life 
To  a  lost  cause,  and  knew  the  gift  was  vain. 


Later  shall  rise  a  people  sane  and  great. 
Forged  in  strong  fires,  by  equal  war  made  one. 

Telling   old   battles   over   mthout   hate — 

Noblest  his  name  shall  pass  from  sire  tc  son. 

He  shall  not  meet  the  onsweep  of  our  van 
In  the  doomed  city  when  we  close  the  score; 

Yet  o'er  his  gi-ave — ^^his  grave  that  holds  a  man — 
Our  deep^tongued  guns  shall  answer  his  once  more. 

Bu)  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  death  of  Joubert 
exercised  any  malign  influence  on  iQe  Boer  tactics. 
The  cleverest  and  most  audacious  stroke  of  soldier- 
ship, indeed,  shown  on  the  Boer  side  came  after 
Joubert  had  passed  away.  General  Olivier  seemed 
in  imminent  peril  of  being  cut  off  and  captured 
when  Lord  Roberts  seized  Bloemfontein.  Olivier 
was  far  down  to  the  south,  at  the  bottom,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  bag  betwixt  the  railway  line  and  the 
Basuto  frontier.  Lord  Roberts  had  only  to  close 
the  neck  of  the  bag  by  thrusting  out  his  arm  east- 
ward to  Ladybrand,  and  Olivier's  fate  was  sealed. 
The  Boer  general,  however,  proved  too  adroit  and 
quick-footed.  He  outmarched  completely  the 
British  columns  advancing  from  the  south. 
French's  foundered  horses  mad^  it  impossible  to 
intercept  him  by  an  advance  from  Bloemfontein 
eastwards.  Olivier  was  joined  by  De  Wet,  and 
the  Boer  commanders,  realising  that  Lord  Roberts' 
force  in  Bloemfontein  was  temporarily  out  of  ac- 
tion, determined  en  a  strategy  which  was,  at  least, 
marked  by  great   daring.       They  swung  back   to 
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the  south,  besieged  Dalgety  at  Wepener,  captured 
U'.e  Irish  Rifles  at  Reddersburg,  and  destroyed 
J^roadwood's  convoy  and  artillery  almost  within 
sight  of  Bloemfontein  itself.  Fighting  was  re- 
kindled tJiroughout  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  spectacle  thus  offered  to  the  world  was  un- 
doubtedly very  strange.  At  Bloemfontein  was  a  great 
British  army  practically  incapable  of  movement, 
owing  to  the  break-down  of  its  transport,  and 
drawing  its  supplies  by  a  single  line  of  railway 
running  for  at  least  100  miles  through  a  country 
infested  by  small  columns  of  Boers,  agile  and 
adroit  in  the  highest  degree.  Far  to  his  rear 
Wepener  was  besieged;  and  betwixt  Wep- 
ener and  Springfontein  to  the  south,  and 
Bloemfontein  to  the  north-west,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  hostile  occupation. 

Lord  Roberts  Moves. 

Lord  Roberts  waited  with  iron  patience 
till  his  supplies  had  reached  him,  his 
cavalry  was  re-horsed,  and  his  infantry 
in  marching  trim  again.  Plainly,  the  Boers 
hoped  that  the  British  general  would  begin 
his  northward  march — lengthening  his  communi- 
cations by,  say,  another  100  miles — and  leave  his 
enemies  in  full  raiding  force  to  the  rear  and  on  his 
eastern  flanlc.  But  in  that  expectation  they  fatally 
under-ra.ted  Lord  Roberts'  generalship.  He  is  a 
<;oldier  who  believes  in  "  makin'  siccar."  Dal- 
gety had  held  W^epener  with  fine  skill  and  courage, 
inflicting  on  his  besiegers  much  greater  losses 
than  he  sustained;  and  the  first  sign  that  Lord 
Roberts  was  about  to  begin  active  operations  again 
was  given  by  the  sudden  convergence  of  British 
columns  on  that  town  for  its  relief.  Rundle 
marched  by  way  of  Reddersburg,  Brabant  came  up 
north  from  Rouxville,  French  and  Ian  Hamilton 
moved  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  towards  Lady- 
brand.  It  is  difficult  to  perfectly  co-ordinate  the 
movements  of  columns  on  a  common  centre,  across 
great  distances,  and  where  the  columns  are  not 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  each  other.  It 
seems  plain  that  Brabant  moved  too  soon  from  the 
south,  and  French  and  Ian  Hamilton  moved  loo 
late  from  the  north. 

The  Boers  besieging  Dalgety  became  sud- 
de°uly  alive  to  their  peril.  Some  25,000 
troops,  fiom  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north, 
were  rapidly  closing  round  them.  The  little  British 
force  they  were  besieging  in  Wepener  was  simply 
the  bait  to  a  trap.  Ladybrand  was  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  French,  with  his  dreaded  cavalry,  was  ad- 
vancing to  seize  it.  No  wonder  that  a  general 
scamper  of  the  Boers  followed.  With  that  adroit- 
ness and  speed  in  retreat  which  they  have  always 
shown,  the  Boers  moved  promptly  off. 


The  Boer  Fiigtit. 


On      April      25 


three      smart      engagements 


took  place.  Brabant  thrust  the  Boer  rear- 
guard from  their  trenches  in  front  of 
Wepener;  Hamilton  routed  a  strong  com- 
mando at  Israel's  Poort;  while  French  found  the 
commandoes  of  Botha  and  De  Wet  in  his  path,  and 
roughly  drove  them  before  him.  The  Boers  out- 
marched their  pursuers,  but  it  was  a  race  to  Lady- 
brand  betwixt  the  flying  commandoes  and  French's 
eager  cavalry,  pushing  eastwards,  with  Ian  Hamil- 
ton's toiling  infantry  in  their  rear.  In  that  race 
the  Boers  won;  but  the  result  of  the  British  com- 
mander's first  movement  showed  how  rash  had  been 
the  strategy  of  the  Boers.  Lord  Roberts  had  suf- 
fered them  to  infest  his  flank,  and  threaten  his 
communications,  and  cut  off  small  parties  of  the 
British,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  Then 
he  moved.  Instantly  the  Boer  commandoes  were 
hurrying  northwards,  and  only  escaped  capture  or 
destruction  by  the  mere  skin  of  their  teeth.  It 
needed  but,  in  a  sense,  the  lifting  of  Lord  Roberts' 
hand,  and  the  newly  kindled  revolt  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  had  been  waived  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  burghers  hastened  afresh  to 
surrender  their  weapons,  this  time  under  sterner 
conditions:  while  the  Boer  commandoes  hurried 
northwards  towards  the  Vaal  in  a  flight  which  has 
in  it  much  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  of  panic. 

The  March  on  Kroonstad. 

Lord  Roberts  had  thus  cleared  his  flank  and  rear. 
He  had  thrown  up  strong  works  at  Bloemfontein 
itself,  so  that  a  small  force  could  hold  in  perfect 
security  the  enormous  supplies  held  there,  ilav- 
ing  thus  secured  his  base,  he  began  his  second 
great  forward  movement,  which  promises  to  rival, 
in  swiftness  and  fire,  as  well  as  in  the  scale  of  its 
success,  the  famous  movement  which  relieved  Kira- 
berley,  and  took  captive  Cronje's  army.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  in  detail  each  successive  step 
in  that  great  movement.  It  has  been  no  planless  effort, 
but  a  miracle  of  co-ordinating  skill.  The  British 
general  necessarily  moved  on  a  broad  front.  The 
advance  was  led  by  Hutton's  Colonial  Division,  em- 
ployed as  a  turning  force  to  each  successive  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Boers,  exactly  as  Wellington 
used  Graham's  Division  when  thrusting  King 
Joseph  back  to  the  fatal  fight  at  Vittoria.  The 
Vet  was  crossed,  and  on  May  4  Hutton's  Colonial 
Brigade,  marching  at  speed,  and  fighting  as  it 
marched,  had  reached  Welkom. 

French,  meanwhile,  was  moving  in  a  wide  curve 
part  the  right  flank  of  the  Boers,  threatening  to 
cut  them  off  from  Winburg.  "Lord  Roberts," 
says  a  keen  critic  of  the  war,  "  has  solved  the 
problem  '  How  to  Beat  the  Boers.'  He  just  lets 
their  Gibraltars  alone,  and  goes  where  glory  waits 
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him — round  the  other  way.  And  in  every  move 
General  French  has  served  splendidly  as  the  eye 
of  the  army,  and  the  long  right  arm  sent  on  ahead 
to  feel  the  way  and  strike  swift  blows.  He  led  the 
relief  of  Kimberley;  he  headed  Cronje's  men  off 
like  a  herd  of  stampeding  cattle  at  Paardeberg, 
and  made  his  capture,  possible;  he  commanded  at 
Driefoutein;  and  was  first  into  Bloemfontein.  He 
won  Elandslaagte  with  his  guns  and  cavalry,  and 
out-Bcered  the  Boers  with  his  Mounted  Infantry 
at  Colesberg.  He  is  the  smartest  cavalry  leader 
of  the  day,  as  cavalry  is  now  mostly  used — not  for 
charging  purposes,  but  as  the  more  swiftly-march- 
ing part  of  an  army.  Pie  has  been  to  Roberts 
what  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  Lee,  or  Skobeloff 
to  the  Russian  Army  in  1877-78." 


trenched  position,  prepared  long  in  advance,  and 
where  they  might  hope  to  stay  the  fury  of  the 
British  advance.  But  it  was  in  vain!  For  sus- 
tained energy  and  speed,  for  soldierly  skill,  for  the 
perfect  co-ordination  of  widely-separated  columns, 
Lord  Roberts'  advance  on  Kroonstad  deserves  to 
be  classed  with  his  famous  march  on  Kandahar. 
No  less  Ihan  six  divisions  took  part  in  it,  in  ad- 
dition to  French's  overwhelming  cavalry  force. 
The  mere  dates  give  some  conception  of  the  fire 
of  Lord  Roberts'  advance.  On  May  3  Brandfort, 
thirty-six  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein,  was  cap- 
tured; on  May  4  the  Vet  was  crossed;  May  .5 
Winbnrg  was  seized;  on  May  6  the  British  head- 
quarters were  at  Smaldeel;  on  May  10  Lord  Roberts 
had  crossed  the  Zand  River;  on  May  12  he  entered 
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A  Great  March. 

Using  French's  cavalry  and  Hutton's  Colonial 
Brigade  in  this  fashion,  Roberts  pushed  the  Boers 
back  across  the  whole  120  miles  betwixt  Bloemfon- 
tein and  Kroonstad,  and  on  May  12  he  entered  that 
place  almost  without  flring  a  shot.  This  was  a 
marvel  of  fine  generalship  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander,  and  of  endurance  and  march- 
ing power  on  the  part  of  his  troops.  Lord  Roberts, 
in  a  word,  got  his  enemies  "  on  the  run,"  and  he 
gave  them  no  rest.  The  stern  pressure  on  their 
front  was  never  relaxed;  the  menace  to  their  flank 
and  rear  never  ceased  Again  and  again  the 
Boers    found    themselves    in    some    strongly  en- 


Kroonstad!  If  we  reckon  from  Brandfort,  which 
was  seized  by  a  sort  of  preliminary  movement. 
Lord  Roberts,  in  nine  days,  marched  ninety-two 
miles,  fighting  three  engagements  and  forcing  the 
passage  of  two  rivers. 

The  effect  on  the  Boers  of  an  advance  at  once  so 
skilful  and  so  fierce  is  overwhelming.  The  cam- 
paign in  the  Orange  Free  State  itself  is  practically 
abandoned,  and  the  first  real  stand  will  probably 
be  made  at  the  Vaal  river,  some  eighty  miles  to 
the  north.  President  Steyn  emerges  to  human 
gaze  once  more  for  a  moment  in  the  terror  and 
confusion  of  the  abandonment  of  Kroonstad.  The 
Free  Staters  refused  to  fight  longer,  and  the  un- 
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happy  President  Steyn  apparently  went  "  off  his 
head"  with  fury.  Armed  with  a  sjambok  he  I'cll 
upon  his  raarch-wearied  burghers,  whipping  them, 
kicKing  them,  strilving  them,  in  a  sort  of  lunacy  of 
rage.  A  photographer  by  some  good  fortune  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  scene,  and  promptly  took  a 
snapshot  of  President  Steyn  engaged  in  this  pleas- 
ing operation.  That  photograph  deserves  to  be 
historic.  Half  the  illustrated  papers  of  the  world 
will  eagerly  compete  for  its  purchase!  Twice 
within  eight  weeks  President  Steyn  has  had  to  flee 
from  his  capital.  He  is  now  improvising  a 
third  capital  at  Heilbron;  from  which,  no  doubt, 
he  will  once  more  flee.  President  Steyn  must  by 
this  time  realise  how  insane  and  fatal  was  the  act 
by  which  he  linked  the  fate  of  his  Republic  to  the 
fortunes  of  President  Kruger. 

Lord  Roberts,   as   we  write,   is   making  a   brief 
pause  at  Kroonstad.      He  must  here  create  a  new 
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ba?e  for  himself,  and  accumulate  stores  before 
he  enters  upon  the  third,  and,  let  us  hope,  the 
last  stage  of  his  campaign,  the  march  to  Pretoria. 

Mafeking, 

Public  interest  at  the  present  moment  is,  per- 
haps, most  keenly  fixed  on  Mafeking.  Its  fate  is 
probably  decided  as  we  write.  It  is  certain  that 
the  town  must  be  relieved,  or  must  fall,  within 
the  next  few  hours.  Lord  Roberts,  weeks  ago, 
set  the  clock  of  Mafeking's  fate  for  May  18;  and  he 
makes  his  calculations  coolly,  and  has  a  fashion  of 
keeping  his  appointments.  The  plan  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mafeking  is  picturesque  and  daring  in  a 
high  degree,  though  its  details  are  still  shrouded  in 
a  wise  mystery.  General  Hunter,  with  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  formed  a  relieving  column  and  moved 
from  Kimberley  on  that  errand.  But  a  force 
10,000  strong,  with  its  supplies,  must  move  slowly. 
The  column  advanced  to  Fourteen  Streams,  and 
had  a  smart  engagement  there,  turning  the  Boer 
trenches — which  were  on  an  amazing  scale — by  a 
clever  flank  movement.  But  on  May  9  an  as- 
tonished world  was  allowed  to  catch,  through 
Boer  eyes,  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny  and  compact  British 
column,  3,000  strong,  at  Vryburg,  over  ninety  miles 
north  of  Fourteen  Streams,  and  marching  at  speed 
towards  Mafeking,  still  some  eighty  miles  distant. 
It  is  supposed  that  Sir  Archibald  Hunter  himself 
organised  a  lightly-equipped  column,  and,  during 
the  fighting  at  Rooidam,  slipped  silently  away,  and 
is  personally  heading  this  dash  for  the  relief  of 
the  long-besieged  town.  The  British  public  would 
probably  rather  see  Lord  Roberts  himself  lose  a 
considerable  battle  than  know  that  Mafeking— held 
so  long,  and  with  such  amazing  pluck  and  skill — 
had  fallen.  The  relief  of  the  town  will  be  the 
signal  for  a  burst  of  rejoicing  all  over  the  Empire; 
and  probably  the  most  popular  hero  of  the  war 
will,  in  that  event,  be  Baden-Powell. 

BuUer  Moves. 

With  Lord  Roberts  in  possession  of  Kroonstad, 
the  position  of  the  Boers  in  General  Buller's  front 
is  seriously  affected.  The  whole  landscape  of 
the  campaign,  indeed,  is  altered.  The  Boers  hold- 
ing the  wild  defiles  of  the  Biggersburg  must  feel 
uneasy,  as  they  watch  Lord  Roberts,  with  a  force 
so  formidable,  pushing  for  the  Vaal.  They  are 
left,  so  tc  speak,  "  in  the  air,"  while  the  Transvaal 
capital  is  threatened.  If  the  Vaal  is  to  be  seri- 
ously held  against  Lord  Roberts,  the  commandoes, 
shivering  on  the  wild  hills  round  Glencoe,  must  be 
drawn  upon.  Already,  indeed,  there  is  visible  a 
movement  from  the  Biggersburg  Range  in  the 
direction  of  the  Vaal.  General  Buller,  with  30,000 
men  under  his  command,  has  hastened  this  move- 
ment by  an  advance  along  the  Help-Makaaer-road; 
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and  practically  the  Boers  have  abandoned  the  Big- 
gersburg;  and  fallen  back  on  Dundee.  At  the 
three  strategic  points,  in  a  word,  the  British  forces 
under  Hunter  on  the  extreme  left,  Buller  far  to  the 
right,  and  Lord  Roberts  himself  in  the  centre,  are 
pushing  on  with  victorious  energy. 

Filling  up  the  Details. 

The  cablegrams  give  us  news  much  as  lightning 
yields  us  illumination — in  sudden  flashes,  that  is, 
which  shed  intense  light  for  a  moment  on  some 
part  of  the  landscape,  and  then  give  place  to  mere 
darkness  again.  It  is  the  later  and  fuller  news, 
given  by  the  letters  of  the  war  correspondents  and 
the  reports  of  the  Generals,  which  make  intelli- 
gible, not  only  each  particular  action  fought,  but 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  publish  these  later 
^nd  ampler  details  of  the  great  incidents  in  the 
campaign.  Some  of  this  later  literature,  however, 
of  the  fighting  may  be  given. 

Why  Ladysmith  was  Held. 

It  has,  for  example,  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
the  campaign  why  Ladysmith  was  held.  Its  siege, 
and  the  struggle  for  its  relief,  shattered  the  whole 


British  plan  of  campaign.  Sir  George  White  him- 
self has  explained,  through  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
the  secret  of  why  Ladysmith  was  defended:  — 

Though  Sir  George  'White  had  doubts  whether  to  hold 
Dundee  or  not,  he  had  none  about  holding  Ladysmith. 
"  This  town,"  he  said,  "  was  bhe  first  main  objec- 
tive of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State.  Here  the  lines  of  railway  met,  and  here 
the  Republiean  annies  Avere  to  make  their  effective 
-mctiion  and  score  their  first  great  success.  The 
capture  of  Ladysmith,  which  the  Boers  never  doubted 
for  a  moment,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
of  the  Natal  Dutch.  To  ensure  success  20,000  men 
under  the  eomm'andant-general  himself  were  directed 
against  the  town."  Sir  George  White  never  wished 
to  abandon  Ladysmith  nor  to  wathdraw  behind  the 
Tugela.  Had  he  done  so  he  considered  that  he  Would 
have  been  turned  by  superior  forces,  and  Pietermartiz- 
burg,  and  not  Ladysmitli,  would  have  been  the  scene  >>£ 
the  defence  and  struggle.  The  po.?session  of  Ladysmith, 
was  an  essenltdal  feature  of  the  Dutch  plan  of  cam- 
paign, and  their  exasperajtion  at  not  taking  it  provoked 
them  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  siege,  instead 
of  ravaging  Natal,  as  they  would  have  done  had  Sir 
George  White  occupied  a  place  of  less  signifieance, 
though,  perhaps,  of  greater  defensive  strength.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  stores  in  the  Ladysmith  magazine, 
the  necessities  of  the  oixal  population,  and  of  helping 
the  Dundee  column,  made  the  abandonment  of  Lady- 
.jfmith,  after  Sir  George  White's  arrival  in  Natal,  a 
physical  impossibility. 

He  had  always  begged  General  Buller  not  to  hurry 
himself  in  his  relieving  operations,  and  Sir  George 
White  added,  earnestly: — '  It  is  not  right  to  charge 
me  ■with  all  the  loss  of  life  they  have  involved."  The 
General  then  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  treatment 
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ajid  criticisms  to  which  he  had  been  subjeoted  at 
home,  and  of  t'he  attempts  which  the  War  Office 
had  made  to  supersede  him — attempts  which  Sir  Ked- 
vere  Huller  liad  prevented.  la  conclusion  he  said: — 
"  1  recret  Nicholson's  Nek.  Perhaps  I  was  rash  then, 
though  it  was  my  only  chance  of  striking  a  heavy 
blow.  But  1  regret  nothing  else.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  an  obstinate  man,  but  if  I  had  the  last  five  months 
over  again  1  would  not,  witli  but  one  exception,  do  any- 
thing but  what  1  have  done." 

Now  that  the  relief  has  been  accomplished  the  Lady- 
smith  episode  cannot  be  considered  unfortunate.  The 
Boers,  in  frantic  efforts  to  take  the  town,  and  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  relieving  army,  have  suffered  greajter 
loss  than  could  have  otherwise  been  inrlicted  in  hilly 
couULry  on  so  elusive  an  enemy.  Their  flisnppoint- 
ment  at  loaing  the  prize  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts  must  cause  general  despondency.  They 
feel  that  all  their  sacrifices  have  been  in  vain.  Mean- 
while, Southern  Natal  has  been  saved,  and  the  enemy's 
greaftest  amiy  occupied  for  four  months  on  an  unprofit- 
able and  fruitless  enterprise. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Hilyard  Steyn,  the 
brother  of  President  Steyn,  supports  Sir  George 
White's  opinions  at  this  point.  Mr.  Steyn  is  now 
a  British  prisoner  of  war;  and,  in  an  interview 
with  the  "  Central  News  "  representative,  he  "criti- 
cised very  severely  the  whole  Boer  plan  of  cam- 
paign. He  locked  upon  the  investment  of  Kim- 
berley  as  the  height  of  sheer  folly.  That  was  a 
deplorable  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  proper  course  for  the  Boers  to 
have  pursued  was  the  instantaneous  and  complete 
invasion  of  Cape  Colony  by  way  of  Naauwpoort 
and  De  Aar,  and  thence  forward  to  the  occupation 
of  the  whole  colony,  as  was  originally  intended. 
The  tenacious  defence  of  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith,  however,  had  entirely  upset  the  Boer  plans. 
The  burghers  expected  to  gain  possession  of  both 
towns  with  the  greatest  ease.  Their  utter  in- 
ability to  do  so  had  completely  nonplussed  them." 

Magcrsfontein. 

It  is  worth  noting,  again,  that  Mr.  Steyn  supports 

the  view   that   Magersfontein    might   easily   have 

been  a  British  victory:  — 

Mr.  Steyn  stated  that  he  had  himself  been  present  at 
the   battles   of  Belmont,   Graspan,   Modder   River,   and 
*Magersfontein,  and  he  made  the  astonishing  announce- 
ment   that    tihe    burghers,    after  the  battle  of  Modder 
River,  had  been  suddenly  seized  with   panic,  and   fled 
wildly  and  precipitately  from  the  British  force.       Had 
the  British,  he  said,  pressed  the  attack  next  dav,  and 
^followed    up    the   movement    rapidly,    tihey    wouM    an- 
Moubtedly  have  cleared  the  road  right  up  to  Kimberley. 
Being  anxious  to  see  a  battle-field  after  a  fight,   Mr. 
Steyn   visited   Magcrsfontein.  and   was  horrified   to  see 
t(he  result  of  the  carnage.      He  had  counted  fortv-three 
Boers  lying  heaped  together  in  one  trench  killed  by  the 
rifles  of  the  Highlanders,  whose  bodies  also  were"  clus- 
tered near  just  as  they  had  been  ^ot  down. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  war  correspondents,  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph,  gives  a  very  interesting  and  surpris- 
ing account  of  the  Boer  defences  at  Magersfon- 
tein:— 

To-day  several  of  us  have  been  all  over  that  position, 
nave  .studied  its  p'an,  have  come  awav  and  reflected 
■upon    it.       And    some   are   more   amazed    than    before; 


more  puzzled,  more  at  loss  to  account  for  what  oc- 
cured  there.  They  say  they  used  to  wonder  how 
such  Gibraitar-Uke  impregnability  could  have  been  de- 
vised and  constructed  on  a  prairie  surface,  and  to  think 
that  only  an  army  as  big  as  Germany's  could  beat 
it  down  and  aside.  Now  they  wonder  why  we  did 
not  take  the  place,  or,  rather,  why  things  shaped  them- 
selves so  much  to  our  disadvantage,  for  we  all  know 
why   we  did  not  take  it. 

Know  then,  oh  you  generals  at  your  city  desks  and 
you  military  experts  in  the  clubs,  that  it  is  true  that 
all  of  us  have  been  most  ridiculously  deceived  about  the 
defences  of  Magersfontein. 

We  used  to  hear  from  the  ever-lying  Boers,  w'ho 
came  to  us  as  prisoners  and  deserters,  that  the  trenches 
were  three  in  a  row,  and  that  before  each  trench  was 
an  amaz-iui^ly  complicated  "trooha,"  or  obstruction  of 
barbed  wires.  Then  we  learned  that  15,000  Boers  had 
stopped  us  there,  and  that  the  guns  on  the  kopje  were 
mounted  on  disappearing  trucks,  and  were  lowered 
into  pits  after  each  firing.  We  were  even  told  that  the 
kopje  was  pierced  with  tunnels,  and  that  bomb-proof 
vaults  were  built  there  for  the  Boers  to  hide  in  out  of 
reach  of  our  lyddite. 

We  beUeved  all  this.  It  salved  our  feelings  after 
having  failed  to  take  the  place.  It  was  better  to  credit 
the  most  fabulous  stories  than  to  suppose  the  position 
easily  conquerable. 

At  last  we  have  seen  the  place,  and  learned  that  ait 
the  point  of  -our  main  attack  there  is  but  a  single 
trench,  and  that  is  reinforced  by  just  such  a  fence  as 
farmers  use  of  round  smooth  wire  held  up  by  ordinary 
fence-posts.  The  guns  were  not  on  disappearing  mount- 
ings, and  did  not  descend  and  rise  into  and  out  of  the 
earth.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  tunnel  at  one  place,  but  it 
JS.a  mere  wiaU  of  rocks  covered  over  to  connect  the  wall 
■vwth  the  foot  of  the  kopje— a  sheltered  way,  a  shed. 

Docrn  Spruit. 

The  ambush  at  Doom  Spruit  is  a  proof  of  Boer 
cleverness;  but  the  whole  story  of  the  fight  is  a 
magnificent  illustration  of  British  pluck.  The 
strength  of  the  attacking  force.  Lord  Roberts  says 
in  his  despatch,  "  is  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000  men,  with  guns."  Colonel  Broadwood's 
column  was  made  up  of  the  Household  Cavalry, 
the  10th  Hussars,  "  Q  "  and  "  U  "  batteries  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  mounted  infan- 
try. Broadwocd  was  fighting  a  heavy  rearguard 
action  at  the  moment  that  his  advance-guard  rode 
into  the  ambush.  Says  the  "  Daily  News  "  cor- 
respondent:— 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  ingenious  trap 
than  that  mto  which  the  convov  fell.  It  crossed  the 
spruit  at  a  point  where  the  ground   rose  immediately 

l^^^  fi,''  f'^^F  ''°''"-  ^°  tlie  slopes  of  this  knoll, 
facing  the  drift,  was  a  stone  enclo-ure.  from  which  it 
was  possible  to.  fire  over  the  drift.  To  tlie  north  the 
sprmt  made  a  circular  bend,  while  to  the  south  was 
the  enrbankment  of  a  hne  of  railway  in  course  of  con- 
.«truction.      The  enemy  were  thus  enabled  to  pour  in  a 

tW  n7fi?  f ''  ^T'  ^^^''^'^  ^'"^''^'  ^«  ''^  ^  a  double 
tier  ot   tire  from   the  front. 

nf^'J/nKf''^  ""T"-^  "^""^-^/^^  assailed  there  was  a  scene 
of  terrible  confusion  Mules  stampeded  and  waggons 
overturned    while  all  the  time  a  deadly  fire  was  m°in 

ealWlv''  'l^-t'T.l  ^^'  ^  ^r''^  behaved  Tost 
gallantly.  Th  s  battery,  escaping  from  the  rear  of  the 
convoy  under  heavy  fire,  came  into  action  and  shel  ed 
the  enerm'  with  Its  four  remaining  guns.  Q  and  U 
wfri'^^"T  ^i'^^ries  found  themselves  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  rifles.  The  officer  hn 
charge    shouted    the    order    "  Left    wheel."    "  Gal-op  " 

which  nw:^  f^'^'Tu^^^'"'"^  in  a  perfect  rain  of  lead, 
^vhich  played  fearful  havoc  among  the  artillerv  horses 
and    drove    everybody    for    the   time   to    shelter.       The 
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■situation  was  de.sperate,  and  the  guns  in  great  danger 
of  capture.  But  volunteers  heroieally  coupled  teams 
together,  and  under  the  severest  fire  saved  four  guns  of 
Q  and  one  of  \J  Batteiy.  The  conductors  and  drivers 
of  the  transport  animals  were  thrown  into  a  panic 
and  fled,  and  the  IvafRrs  lu'd  their  heads  amongst  the 
forage  sacks  and  screamed  wildly.  A  part  of  Q 
Battery  managed  to  readh  the  high  ground,  where  they 
found  .«ome  sheWer,  unlimibered,  and  got  into  action 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards.  The 
remainder  of  the  battery  Wais  hiope'essly  jammed  by 
the  dead  hoi-ses  and  nudes,  wWich  helped  also  to  ham- 
per the  Boers  in  their  efforts  to  remove  the  waggons. 

Several  cavalryinen  volunteered  to  help  to  move  tha 
field  pieces,  and  twice  a  Horee  Guardsman,  assisted  by 
a  gunner,  harnessed  a  team  of  horses  to  some  guns  under 
a  perfect  hail  of  bullets;  others  who  volunteered  affixed 
ropes  to  the  giuis,  and  pulled  them  by  main  Force  out 
of  the  drift. 

An  American  acccnnpanving  the  Boers  as  a  sightseer 
told  Renter's  correspondent  that  never  in  his  life  had 
Tie  witnessed  such  magnificent  pluck  as  was  shewn 
by  our  men,  and  not  only  hiniseW,  but  the  whole  Boer 
army  were  profoundly  touched  and  filled  with  admira- 
tion by  the  gallant  behaviiour  of  the  British  troops  who 
fell  into  the  ambush.  The  Boers  never  doubted  their 
ability  to  capture  the  entire  British  force,  and  they 
were  simplv  dumbfounded  by  the  courage  our  men  dis- 
played, and  the  masiterly  manner  in  whiah  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  contrived  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  death-trap. 

The  Q  Battery  in  action  gave  a  rallying  point  to  the 
scattered  mounted  troops.  Eaoh  unit  was  calmly 
formed  by  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  ofReers; 
but,  thougli  the  guns  found  this  breajthing  snice  ior 
the  force,  the  price  was  heavy.  Fallen  men  and  horses 
lay  in  the  spaces  be'tween  the  guns,  which  single  men 


and  officers  were  now  loading,  laying,  and  firing.  But 
they  served  their  purpose.  The  column  had  re-formed. 
Orders  were  given  to  retire.  Then  the  battery — one 
gun  with  a  pair  of  horses,  another  with  a  team  of  four 
and  one  driver,  the  ammunition  waggons  with  wounded, 
Staggering  horses;  one  gun  at  least  drawn  by  hand  — 
Avas  drigged  out  of  action.  As  they  passed  the  Mounted 
Infantry,  who  were  covering  them,  the  troopers,  in  spite 
of  the  proximity  of  the  eaemy,  rose  to  their  feet  to 
cheer  the  gallant  remnant. 

War-hardened  Soldiers. 

Such  a  campaign  as  that  which  is  now  raging 
has,  of  course,  profoundly  affected  the  soldiers 
taking  part  in  it;  and  it  is  worth  while,  in  closing 
the  history  of  the  fighting  of  the  month,  to  re- 
produce a  picture  of  Tommy  Atkins  on  the  march 
as  seen  by  Conan  Doyle:  — 

"  It  was  only  Genera,!  Smith-Dorrien's  Brigade,''  he 
writC'S,  "  but  if  it  could  have  been  passed,  just  as  it  was, 
down  Piccadilly,  it  would  have  driven   London  cazy. 

"  I  watched  them — ragged,  beardL-d,  fierce-eyed  in- 
fantry— struggling  along  under  a  cloud  of  dust.  X^Hio 
could  have  conceived,  who  had  seen  the  i)rim  soldier 
in  time  of  peace,  that  he  could  so  quicldy  transform 
himself  inito    this   grim,    virile   barbarian? 

"  Bull-dog  faces,  hawk  faces,  hungry  wolf  faces,  every 
sort  of  face  except  a  weak  one.  Here  and  there  a 
nuin  smoking  a  pipe,  here  and  there  a  man  who  smiled; 
but  most  have  swarthy  faces  and  lean  a  little  forward 
with  eves  steadfast  and  features  impassive  but  reso- 
lute. 

■'  Here  is  a  clump  of  Highlanders  with  workmanlike 
aprons  in  front  and  keen  faces  burnt  black  with  months 
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na  the  veldt:  and  the  lionoured  name  Ihey  bear  is  on 
their  slioulder-straps. 

"  '  Good  old  Gordons,'  I  cried,  as  .'liey  passed  me. 
A  sergeant  glanced  at  dirty  entimsiasni  in  an  iindersliirt. 
'  What  ciieer,  niatev?'  lie  cried,  and  the  men  squared 
their  shoulders  ancl  put  a  touch  of  ginger  into  tlie 
stride. 

"  Here  is  a  clump  of  Mounted  Infantry,  a  pjrizzled 
fellow  like  a  fierce  old  eagle  ait  the  hc\d  of  them. 
Some  are  maned  like  lions,  some  have  young,  keen  faces, 
but  all  leave  an  impression  of  familiarity  upon  me; 
yet  I  have  not  seen  Irregular  British  Givalry  before. 

"  Why  should  it  be  so  familiar  to  me,  this  loose 
limbed,  head-ereot,  swaggering  type?  Of  course!  I 
have  seen  it  in  an  American  cowboy  over  and  over  again. 


Strange  that  a  few  months  on  the  veldt  should  have 
produced  exactly  the  same  man  as  springs  from  the 
NVcstern  prairie! 

"  But  these  men  are  warriors  amid  war.  Their  eyes 
arc  hard  and  quick.  They  have  a  gaunt,  intent  look, 
Uke  men  who  live  always  under  a  show  of  danger. 

"  Here  and  there  are  other  men  again,  taller  and 
sturdier  than  the  infantry  line,  grim,  solid  men,  straight 
as  poplars.  There  is  a  maple-leaf,  I  think,  upon  their 
shou  der-straps,  and  the  British  Brigade  are  glad  enough 
to  have  those  maple  leaves  beside  them,  for  the  Gajia- 
dians  are  the  men  of  Paardeberg. 

"And  there,  behind  their  comrades  in  glory,  come  the 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  slinging  alon"  with  much 
spirit   after   their  grand   sporting   colonel.  ' 


Zola  on  War. 

In  the  "  North  American  Review  "  for  April,  M. 
Zola  gives  a  long  and  eloquent  but  somewhat 
meandering  article  on  war.  V^^'ar,  he  thinks, 
draws  to  an  end.  Even  Frenchmen  grow  pacific! 
The  present  struggle  in  South  Africa  may  be  the 
last  the  world  will  witness. 

YThy  War  Will   Disappear. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
war  is  that  it  will  have  become  useless.  When. speak- 
ing thus,  I  have  in  mind  the  democratic  movement,  the 
great  socialist  movement  which,  within  the  last  hun 
ared  years,  has  made  such  advancement.  In  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  real  human  struggle  is  no  longer  on  the 
field  of  liattle,  but  on  that  of  labour;  in  in- 
dustry, in  agriculture,  in  fact  in  every  human  effort 
for  production  and  prosperity.  The  mightj'  contest 
going  on  to-day  is  that  between  capital  and  remunera- 
tive labour.  I  am  convinced  that  now,  in  our  day, 
there  is  in  progress  as  important  and  decisive  a  soeiaJ 
transformation  as  took  place  in  olden  times,  when 
slavery  was  abolished  and  paid  labour  introduced.  It 
required  a  great  change  to  bring  about  such  aii  issue, 
a  change  which  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Emyiire.  The  idea  of  having  no  s'aves  for  maniial  and 
agricu  tural  labour,  industrial  and  domestic  work;  the 
thought  of  abolishing  slavery  and  replacing  it  by  some- 
thing else,  cou'd  not  be  entertained,  and  called  forth 
the  most  vehement  protestations  even  from  the  inrel- 
lectual  and  liberal-minded.  It  was  deemed  impossible 
to  live  without  slaves,  and  the  hue  and  cry  arose:  "  By 
what  can  you  rep'ace  them?  How  live  without  them?" 
And  when  slavery  was  superseded  by  paid  labour,  a  new 
>tate  of  things  was  created,  even  empires  being  carried 
•  way.  And  therein  Christianity  played  a  great  part. 
It  declared  all  men  enual,  he'ped  to  destroy  slavery,  and 
created,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  modern  labourer, 
thereby  immensely  benefiting  humanity.  . 

It  is  certain  that  in  this  future  society  war  will  be 
unheard    of   because   the   reorganisation   of   labour   will 


everywhere  beget  greater  solidarity,  bind  the  different 
nations  closer  together,  either  by  arbitraition  or  some 
other  means  of  which  we  have,  as  yet,  formed  no  con- 
ception. War  cannot  be  a  factor  in  this  future  state 
which  the  struggles  of  a  closing  century  will  link  to  the 
century  about  to  dawn.  It  will  be  doomed  to  dis- 
appear, for  it  will  be  incompatible  with  the  new  con- 
dition of  things. 

Is  it  a  dream  to  believe  thait  we  are  witnessing  war's 
last  agony?  Do  not  a  thousand  symptoms  indicate 
the  faot?  May  noit  the  furore  eauseil  by  the  question 
of  military  equipment  and  so  forth  be  regarded  as  the 
last  fitful  glow  in  the  djnng  embers  of  war?  Would 
it  not  be  impo.ssible  for  the  men  of  to-day  to  engage 
in  combat  similar  to  that  into  which  their  ancestors 
rurthlessly  p'unged,  combait  which  couJd  bring  .ibout 
no  good  but  would  do  much  liarm? 

Thought  Will  Rule. 

Thought  is  supreme;  it  breaks  swords  and  stops  the 
cannon's  roar.  The  world  was  never  positively  con- 
quered except  by  thought.  WTiat  remains  of  great  an- 
cient nations,  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  is 
not  warlike  achievements,  but  books  and  monuments; 
in  fact,  whatever  is  the  fruit  of  labour,  and  of  peace.  _ 

We  may  speak  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  but  their 
splendid  conquests  belong  only  to  a  dead  past,  even  their 
empires  have  crumbled  away,  nothing  being  left  of 
them  but  ruins,  grains  of  sand  which  are  carried  off 
by  the  wind;  \yhereas  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgi' 
and  all  the  monuments  of  legislation  and  oiviliaation 
still  live  and  form  a  part  of  our  wealth.  And  we 
are  the  children  of  these  ancestors  of  human  thought. 
The  exploits  of  war  count  only  insofar  as  they  procure 
for  legislators,  poets  and  artists  that  peace  which  they 
most  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  these  monu- 
ments of  the  ^risdom   and  beauty  of  man. 

The  present  crisis  mil,  I  feel,  he  the  last,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly war's  death-cry.  It  is  war  killing  war; 
war  making  further  war  impossible;  war  forced  to  dis- 
appear because  it  is  anti-social,  because  it  ruins  nations 
and  impedes  the  progress  of  humanity  toward  the  City 
of  Peace  and  Justice,  because  it  is  a  factor  which,  on 
account  of  its  utter  uselessness,  must  henceforth  be 
banished  from  historj'. 
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"'^'""•"J  CRONTE   SURRENDERS. 

General  Cronie  as  he  was  being  conducted  to  Lord  Roberts'  tent  by  Captain  Watermeyer  after  the 

Surrender  at  Paardeberg. 
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"King.']  THE    ENTRY    INTO    BLOEMFONTEIN. 

The  Sixth  Division,  under  General  Kelly-Kenny,  rrarching  into  Bloemfontein  on  March  13,  after 
having  covered  Forty  Miles  in  Twenty-seven  Hours. 


'■  King."] 


THE    ENTRY    INTO    LADYSMITH. 
The  2nd  Devons  entering  the  Town  on  March  3,   1900. 


BOER    MAXIM -NORDENFELT    GUN    BEFORE    MAFEKING. 


THE    BOER    LONG    TOM    OUTSIDE    MAFEKING. 
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AFTER    THE    SKIRMISH. 
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REPELLING    AN    ATTACK. 
Attending  the  Wounded  in  Backgrouncf. 


SNIPING    AT    THE    ENEMY'S    BIG    GUNS. 
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THE    TOPIC    OF    THE    MONTH. 


THE    OPENING    OF    THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION. 


On  Saturday,  April  14,  President  L/Oubet  was  to 
formally  open  the  latest  and  greatest  of  all  the 
World's  Fairs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Ex- 
hibition is,  as  yet,  somewhat  incomplete.  A  fort- 
night ago  not  a  single  building  had  been  com- 
pleted. Not  an  exhibit  was  in  its  place.  Not  a 
roadway  was  finished,  not  a  garden  laid  out.  The 
whole  area  was  one  vast  chaos  of  confusion,  in 
which  scaffold  poles  were  more  conspicuous  than 
anything  else,  and  plaster  of  Paris  than  the  articles 
de  Paris,  which 
were  waiting  their 
places  in  the  vari- 
ous courts  and 
palaces  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Paris 
last  March  was 
the  paradise  of  the 
paint-pot  and  the 
plasterer.  B  i  t  - 
terly  cold  it  wa3 
along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  while 
the  north-w  est 
wind  blew,  and 
the  snowflakes 
came  slowly  drift- 
ing from  the  win- 
try sky;  but  the 
cold  made  no  ar- 
rest of  the  activity 
of  the  paint- 
brushes and  the 
plaster-  boards. 
Wherever  pos- 
sible, wood-fires 
blazed  brightly  in 
the  open,  and 
within  coke  fur- 
naces glowed  red  with  the  exertion  of  drying  the 
freshly-plastered  walls.  But  it  was  bitterly,  bit- 
terly cold,  and  the  temperature  will  be  pleasant 
to  remember  in  the  grilling  days  that  are  to  come, 
when  iced  water  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  the  blaz- 
ing sun  converts  the  palaces  into  tropical  conserva- 
tories, in  which  only  Zanzibaris  can  feel  at  home. 

Even  in  mid-March,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Exhibition  was  going  to  be  a  great  success,  and 
that  the  genius  of  our  French  neighbours  had 
achieved  a  brilliant  triumph.  The  main  outlines 
of  the  Exhibition  were  easily  visible  through  the 
maze  of  scaffolding,  and  the  general  effect  is  dis- 


THE  BUILDING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On   the  Model  of  Kinsstoii  House  at  Brafiford-on-Avon,  Wiltshire,  one  of  the 
purest  specimens  of  Sixteenth  Century  Architecture  in  Ensiland. 


tinctly  good.  The  task  of  the  Parisians  was 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  American 
architects  who  laid  out  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago. The  Americans  had  a  prairie-continent  for 
a  site,  and  an  inland  ocean  as  a  foreground.  They 
used  limitless  space  and  a  free  hand.  In  Paris  the 
conditions  are  reversed.  To  pitch  the  tents  of  an 
Exhibition  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  capital,  and 
to  provide  accommodation  for  all  the  exhibitors 
of  all  the  world  within  the  precincts  of  a  city  which 

hias  practically 
only  two  open 
spaces,  the  Es- 
planade des  Inva- 
lides  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars, 
was  a  task  the  ac- 
complishment o  f 
which  is  a 
triumph  of  ingen- 
uity and  of  re- 
source. The  con- 
ditions, if  ditScult, 
were  not  without 
their  compensa- 
tions. The  gilded 
dome  of  the  Inval- 
ides,  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  and  the 
Trocadero  repre- 
sented an  existing 
capital  or  stock- 
in-trade  w  h  i  c  h 
have  been  turned 
to  excellent  ac- 
count. The  White 
City  by  Lake 
Michig'an  was  a 
creation  new,  dis- 
tinct, original,  and  entirely  independent  of  all  exist- 
ing structures.  The  Exposition  of  Paris  is  a 
caravanserai  of  palaces  and  pavilions,  pitched, 
perforce,  in  more  or  less  higgledy-piggledy  fashion 
in  the  spare  inltersitices  of  space  left  vacant  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  capital. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  created  under 
such  difficulties  such  an  excellent  general  effect. 
While  nothing  in  Paris  can,  in  the  circumstances, 
possibly  equal  the  imposing,  almost  bewildering 
effect  of  the  Court  of  Honour  at  Chicago,  there 
are  three  vistas  in  the  Exhibition  grounds  which 
dwell  in  the  memory  as  things  of  beauty  and  of 
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charm.  Of  these  the  simplest  and  smallest  is  the 
shady  avenue  of  the  Quai  D'Orsay,  on  either  side 
of  which  stand  the  picturesque  and  marvellously 
varied  pavilions  of  the  foreign  nations  represented 
at  the  Exhibition.  I  saw  it  only  when  the  bitter 
cold  March  winds  were  nipping  baclc  the  efforts 
of  the  budding  leaves  on  the  trees  to  unfurl  their 
spring  greenery;  but  the  delicate  tracery  of  the 
lacework  of  the  branches  which  overhung  the 
narrow  causeway  gave  promise  of  what  the  effect 
will  be  when  we  catch  glimpses  of  this  avenue  of 
palaces  on  either  side  of  the  long  avenue  of 
trees.  Without  the  trees,  the  street  of  all  nations 
would  have  been  remarkable,  but  glaring.  Built 
as  it  is  on  either  side  of  the  umbrageous  aisle,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vistas  of  che 
Exhibition. 


fices     which     occupied     the     Champ    de    Mars    in 
1S89. 

The  great  feature,  "  le  grand  clou,"  of  the  Ex- 
hibition is,  however,  the  avenue  which  has  been 
created  between  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  This  is,  indeed,  a  veritable  triumph 
of  engineering  and  architectural  ingenuity.  The 
utilisation  of  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides,  as 
the  culmination  and  crown  of  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  palaces,  has  been  admirably  conceived 
and  successfully  carried  out.  To  render  it  pos- 
sible, the  old  l^alais  d'Industrie  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  had  to  be  demolished,  and  a  road  driven 
over  its  site  through  the  trees  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  the  Seine  was  spanned  by  the  Bridge  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  which  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  notable  thing  in  the  Exhibition.       Crossing 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 
(Composed  of  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow. 


The  second  grand  effect  is  not  new,  although  it 
contains  some  features  of  novelty;  it  is  of  necessity 
much  the  same  as  it  was  in  1889.  I  refer  to  the 
long  and  imposing  vista  between  the  double- 
towered  Trocadero  and  the  Palace  of  Electricity  at 
the  further  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Midway 
sstands  the  Tour  Eiffel,  spanning  the  wide  expanse, 
and  throwing  out  to  right  and  left  a  litter  of  the 
strangest  and  most  bizarre,  fantastic  edifices  ever 
conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man.  The  Tro- 
cadero and  the  Tour  Eiffel  are,  of  course,  as  they 
were  eleven  years  ago,  although  the  Tour  has  re- 
ceived a  yellow-bronze  coat  of  paint.  All  the 
other  buildings  are  new.  Their  general  effect,  so 
far  as  T  could  judge  in  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
grounds,  was  hardly  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  edi- 


the  river,  a  street  of  stately  buildings  rises  on 
either  side  of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  The 
vista  is  closed  by  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  The 
southern  half  of  this  magnificent  street  is  rather 
narrow  for  the  height  of  the  buildings  by  which 
it  is  flanked,  and  the  closing  in  of  the  whole  vista 
by  the  Invalides  leaves  rather  the  impression  of  a 
courtyard  leading  up  to  a  cathedral  in  an  ancient 
city,  than  of  the  symmetrical  and  unconfined  gran- 
deur of  the  Court  of  Honour  at  Chicago.  Compari- 
sons, however,  are  odious,  and  it  is  absurd  to  mar 
enjoyment  of  the  unique  beauty  of  the  vista  from 
the  Elysees  to  the  Invalides  by  recalling  in  what 
particulars  it  falls  short  of  some  of  the  beauties  of 
its  predecessors. 
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if  to  these  three  features  of  the  Exhibition  a 
fourth  must  be  added,  it  would  be  found  in  the  ad- 
mirable use  which  has  been  made  of  the  Seine. 
Between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Trocadero,  the  river  is  virtually  the 
main  street  of  the  Exhibition.  In  1889,  the  Ex- 
hibition had  only  appropriated  the  southern  bank. 
This  year  they  have  annexed  both.  One  new 
bridge,  and  the  two  new  passerelles  or  flying 
bridges,  with  a  new  landing-sta,ge  or  pier  for 
pleasure  boats,  have  been  created  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  the  scene  on  the  river, 
when  the  electric  gondolas  and  pleasure  launches 
are  busy,  will  be  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  ani- 
mated features  of  the  great  show.  The  quaint  and 
picturesque  reproduction  of  Old  Paris,  which  stands 
on  the  northern  bank,  contributes  materially  to  en- 
hance   the   general    effect. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Exhibition  produced  a 
sense  of  shock,  almost  of  sacrilege.  Approach- 
ing the  Exhibition  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  you 
suddenly  become  aware  of  the  intrusion  of  a  new 
and  monstrous  building,  flanked  by  two  fantastic 
towers,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  There  are  some  trees  at  its  base  which, 
when  the  spring  advances,  will  help  to  conceal  the 
invader.  But  there  it  is — vast  and  unmistakable, 
like  a  huge  elephant  advancing  to  the  attack.  In 
the  rear,  dimly  discernible  through  the  trees,  are 
the  outlines  of  other  buildings  even  huger,  loom- 
ing large  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Now,  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  Elysees  are  more 
or  le«s  sacred  places  to  those  who  love  the  French 
capital;  and  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  sacrilege  that 
one  sees  the  intrusion  of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
upon  one  of  the  most  famous  sites  in  Europe.  But 
there  they  are — Leviathan,  Behemoth,  Mammoth — 
bursting  through  the  trees  as  if  they  were  but 
reeds  of  the  jungle  beneath  their  feet.  After  a 
time  the  impression  may  wear  off;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  balance  the  huge  monumental  gate 
which  rears  its  head  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
famous  Place.  That  is  the  only  blot  on  the  scene, 
the  only  thing  that  jars  upon  one's  susceptibilities 
in  the  Exhibition,  which  in  all  other  respects  is 
admirable. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to 
describe  the  Exhibition  in  detail.  The  mere  list 
of  the  sections  in  which  the  exhibits  are  grouped 
would  occupy  many  pages.  But,  although  such  a 
catalogue  might  interest  the  exhibitors,  It  would  be 
but  an  arid  waste  to  the  general  public.  The 
people  who  go  to  the  Exhibition — and  it  would  be 
an  international  misfortune  if,  from  any  mistaken 
ideas  of  race  rivalry  or  of  imperial  ambitions,  the 
Exhibition  was  not  visited  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  persona  from  this  side  of  the  Channel — 
do  not  go  as  judges  of  the  comparative  skill  and 
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ability  of  the  rival  exhibitors.  They  go  to  the 
Exhibition  for  a  holiday,  to  see  new  sights,  to 
experience  novel  sensations,  and  to  have  a  good 
time  generally.  Hence,  to  most  of  the  millions 
who  will  pass  the  turnstiles,  the  Exhibition  is, 
as  the  Americans  styled  their  show  at  Chicago,  a 
"  Great  World's  Fair,"  a  place  of  amusement  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  in  which  recreation  is  combined 
with  the  acquisition  of  information,  and  the  novel 
sensations  of  foreign  travel  are  experienced  with- 
out any  of  its  inconveniences.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  philosophical  ob- 
server is,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  the 
fact  that  it  was  intended  to  emphasise  and  ad- 
vertise the  Russo-French  alliance;  and,  from  the 
human  point  of  viev/,  the  extent  to  which  science 
— and  especially  electrical  science — is  being  utilised 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  and  instructing  man- 
kind. 

The  Exhibition  is  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bridge 
and  of  the  Oramas.  Liet  us  take  the  Bridge  first — 
the  Bridge  of  Alexander  the  Third.  When  the 
first  International  Exhibition  was  held  in  Paris 
in  185.5,  France  was  at  war  with  Russia.  Parallel 
to  the  Bridge  of  Alexander  the  Third,  which  cele- 
brates the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia,  is  the  Bridge  of  the  Alma,  which  waa 
built  to  commemorate  the  Crimean  campaign, 
waged  by  the  third  Napoleon  against  the  Tsar  ot 
Russia.  But  the  Bridge  of  Alexander  the  Third  is 
a  far  more  ambitious  affair  than  any  of  the  bridge* 
heretofore  thrown  across  the  Seine.  It  is  deser- 
ving of  note,  not  merely  as  a  remarkable  piece  of 
engineering,  executed  at  a  cost  of  over  £250,000 
sterling,  but  much  more  specially  because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  express  in  symbolism  the  great  fact  of 
the  Russo-French  Alliance.  The  mere  recurrdnee 
to  symbolism  in  such  a  thing  as  a  bridge  across  a 
river  is  significant  enough.  In  cathedrals  and  In 
mausoleums  symbolism  is  natural.  But  in  a 
bridge!  The  idea,  however,  is  not  unpleasing. 
The  bridge,  which  unites  the  northern  bank  with 
the  southern  bank  of  a  river,  is  in  itself,  even  with- 
out architectural  adornments,  no  inapt  symbol  of 
the  alliance  which,  bridging  the  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies, unites,  in  a  firm  working  alliance  for  p9ace, 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  But  the  French 
imagination  was  not  content  with  merely  building 
a  bridge  to  celebrate  the  alliance.  It  must  be 
decorated  elaborately,  and  in  every  detail  the  prin- 
ciple must  be  carried  out.  The  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  facing  towards  the  Elysees,  is  dedicated  to 
Peace,  in  honour  of  the  Tsar  who  was  the  Peace- 
keeper of  Europe.  The  other  end  is  dedicated  to 
Glory,  and  appropriately  faces  the  Invalides,  where 
repose  the  ashes  of  the  First  Napoleon.  It  is 
flanked  at  either  end  by  two  pylons,  or  lofty  monu- 
mental pedestals,  surmounted    by    brightly-gilded 
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gruiips,  allegorical  of  four  different  kinds  ')f  Fame. 
All  the  gioiuis  are  the  same— a  nuiu  coutroiiiug  a 
fiery  tegatflli^■.  On  the  right  bank  the  groups 
represent  Artistic  and  Scientific  fame.  Oa  the  lei't 
bi>nk  the  Keaowus  of  commerce  and  oi  industry 
surmount  the  pylons  facing  the  Invalkles.  Ne;ir 
the  pylons  a  group  of  four  lions,  led  by  children 
with  chains  of  roses,  may  be  taken  to  herald  the 
dawn  of  the  millennium,  when  a  little  child  ^ball 
lead  the  great  carnivores  of  the  wilderness.  At 
the  base  of  each  pylon  a  female  figure,  carved  in 
stone  and  decorated  with  gilded  brom^e,  symbjlises 
Franco  at  four  great  epochs  in  her  history.  On 
the  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees  we  have  Contem- 
porary France  side  by  side  with  France  of  Charle- 
magne. On  the  other  side,  France  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  France  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  bridge,  which  is  107*  metres  in  length,  is 
lighted  by  508  incandescent  lamps.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  October  7,  1897,  by  the  present 
Tsar.  All  the  metallic  decoration,  which  is  \eTy 
elaborate,  is  sj'mbolic.  It  represents  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  typify  the  part  which 
the  French  and  Russian  Navies  played  at  Toulon 
and  at  Cronstadt  in  bringing  about  the  rapproche- 
ment of  the  Powers.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
on  one  side  are  the  Russian  Arms,  supported  by 
the  Nymphs  of  the  Neva,  while  on  the  other  are  the 
Arms  of  the  City  of  Paris,  supported  by  the 
Nymphs  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  very  pretty  idea, 
very  ingeniously  carried  out.  No  such  ornate 
bridge  has  been  built  in  our  time.  There  are  more 
statues  on  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  as  there  are  more  pictures  on  the  famous 
old  bridge  at  Lucerne;  but  no  modern  builder  has 
lavished  all  the  resources  of  sculpture  and  art  in 
order  to  beautify  a  city  and  symbolise  a  political 
alliance. 

The  bridge  is  the  centre  of  the  Exhibition  mor- 
ally, if  not  geographically.  It  is  the  standing  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Alliance  Franco-Russe.  Each 
of  the  winged  figures  on  the  pylons,  heralds  of 
various  Renowns,  really  proclaim  aloud  to  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  the  fact  that  France  is 
no  longer  alone,  that  France  and  Russia  are  one, 
and  that  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  is  the  great 
fact  of  the  closing  year  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. An  alliance  not  for  war,  but  for  peace.  An 
alliance  necessary  to  establish  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe.  .\n  alliance  which  has  given  composure 
to  France   and  peace  to  the  Continent. 

The  Exhibition  Is  a  great  security  for  peace.  The 
Exhibition  is  a  great  monument  of  peace.  But 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  whole  show  i? 
devoted  to  the  display  of  weapons  and  instruments 
of  -war  on  sea  and  land.  It  stands  on  the  south 
hanl:  of  the  Seine  .iust  opposite  "Vieux  Paris." 
There   is   no  lack   of   warlike   exhibits.       Messrp. 


Vickers-Maxim  have  a  whole  pavilion  to  them- 
selves, curiously  fitted  up  with  a  roof  like  an  iron- 
clad, where  possibly  they  may  exhibit  the  Pom- 
Pom  and  Seven-a-Penny  gun,  which  has  given  our 
troops  so  much  trouble  in  South  Africa.  There 
also  are  the  exhibits  of  the  great  Creusot  Arm, 
which  has  also  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  with 
its  guns  in  the  South  African  War. 

The  bridge,  and  for  that  matter  all  that  the  bridg© 
symbolises,  counts  for  less  to  the  ordinary  sight- 
seer than  the  Oramas  of  the  show.  These  are  the 
special  popular  features  of  the  Exhibition.  And 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  an  Orama?  It 
is  simply  the  decapitated  body  of  our  own  familiar 
friend  Panorama.  Orama  is  merely  the  Greek 
word  for  vision.  Hence  the  Oramas  are  merely 
sights.  They  are  of  all  kinds.  There  is  the  old 
Panorama,  of  course,  but  it  is  antiquated,  and  is 
rudely  jostled  by  the  more  popular  Mai-eorama, 
Kineorama,  Cosmorama,  which  give  new  and  start- 
ling visions  of  the  sea  or  of  things  in  motion  or  of 
the  v/hole  universe. 

The  kinetomatograph  has  practically  been  in- 
vented since  the  last  great  international  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  turned  to  good  account.  One  of  the 
Oramas  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  enabling 
the  spectator  to  feel  that  he  is  up  in  a  balloon 
without  any  danger  of  an  aerial  journey.  He 
takes  his  stand  in  the  car  of  a  balloon  and  looks 
down.  The  signal  is  given  to  start,  and  at  once, 
to  his  infinite  astonishment,  he  feels  that  he  is 
ascending,  or  rather  that  the  ground  below  him  is 
rapidly  receding,  until  at  last  he  attains  such  a 
height  that  fields  appear  the  size  of  napkins,  and 
human  beings  no  bigger  than  thimbles.  Another 
Orama  which  promises  to  be  very  popular  is  that 
in  which  the  illusion  of  a  sea  voyage  is  pro- 
duced. You  enter  upon  a  platform  constructed  to 
resemble  the  deck  of  a  ship.  The  whistle  sounds, 
the  ship  begins  to  move,  and  tosses  upon  the  waves. 
Then  by  an  optical  arrangement  the  scenes  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral  pass  before  your  eyes.  In 
reality  it  is  the  walls  which  revolve.  What  you 
feel  is  that  you  are  slowly  sailing  from  port  to 
port,  making  a  veritable  promenade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  exposure,  discomfort,  or  danger. 
The  optical  illusions  of  the  Optical  Palace  will 
aflord  an  endless  source  of  delight  to  the  visitor. 
There  is  the  largest  telescope  in  the  world,  which 
brings  the  moon  so  close  to  the  spectator  of  the 
huge  mirror  that  it  might  be  a  few  miles  off.  There 
was  at  one  time  promised  the  electroscope,  by 
which  we  were  to  be  able  to  see  at  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles  by  an  ingenious  combination  of 
the  principle  of  the  telephone  and  the  camera  nb- 
scura.  But  some  hitch  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
somewhere,  and  we  shall  probably  not  enjoy  an 
electroscoplc  vision    when    the    Exhibition    opens. 
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One  of  the  hugest  of  the  Oramas  is  the  Cosmorama. 
It  is  a  huge  globe,  with  an  interior  large  enough  r.o 
accommodate  a  considerable  audience,  which  is 
able  to  see  the  heavens  unroll  themselves  over- 
head with  all  the  planets  in  their  places,  the  whole 
celestial  machinery  being  thus  converted  into  a 
scientific  toy.  A  large  and  fantastic  building 
is  dedicated  to  a  journey  round  the  world.  All 
these,  and  many  more,  are  situated  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Tour  Eiffel.  There  are  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Trocadero,  which  is  devoted 
largely  to  the  colonial  annexes.  Here,  again,  Eng- 
land is  modest  and  retiring.  France,  with  Al- 
geria, Tonkin,  Senegal,  and  Madagascar,  makes  a 
far  more  imposing  show.  Even  Russia  puts  on 
a  braver  front  than  does  Greater  Britain.  The 
Russians  have  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  re- 
producing some  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
Kremlin  in  the  edifice  devoted  to  Siberian  products. 
There  is  a  panorama  dedicated  to  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  Captain  Marchand.  Huge  elephants  in 
plaster  rear  their  trunks  at  the  corners  of  the 
roof,  and  a  bas-relief  in  the  same  material  records 
the  achievement  of  the  brave  officer  whose  arrival 
at  Fashoda  so  nearly  set  the  world  in  flames. 

There  is  to  be  no  Rue  de  Caire,  with  its  infinite 
abominations  in  the  shape  of  danses  du  ventre. 
The  books  published  about  the  Exhibition  severely 
remark  that  the  pornographic  excesses  of  1889 
belonged  to  a  time  when  M.  Zola  was  read  in 
France.  There  is  also  to  be  much  less  display  of 
ethnological  groups.  We  have  a  Swiss  village, 
with  imitation  mountains,  but  the  harmless  neces- 
sary Swiss  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  host  of 
heathens  from  furrin'  parts  which  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  Exhibition  of  1889. 

Many  of  the  side  shows  of  the  Fair  lie  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine,  where  also  stand  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Hall  of  the  Con- 
gresses— ^of  which  there  are  to  be  more  than  '.wo 
hundred  on  ail  subjects  in  heaven  above,  in  earth 
beneath,  and  the  waters  that  are  under  the  earth. 
Here  is  the  absurd  upside-down  house,  recently  ex- 
hibited in  Edinburgh,  which  is  literally  built  upside 
down,  roof  on  the  earth,  and  in  which  you  walk 
on  the  ceiling  and  see  the  furniture  hanging  down 
overhead.  Here,  also,  are  the  great  horticultural 
glasshouses  and  theatres  and  concert  halls  innum- 
erable. But  the  great  side  show  of  all  the  Ex- 
hibition is  Old  Paris.  We  have  had  ample  ex- 
perience of  Old  London  at  South  Kensington.  This 
is  the  same  kind  of  thing,  only  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive scale.  A  veritable  microcosm  of  Old  Paris 
has  been  reconstructed  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine 
on  a  platform  projecting  over  the  river.  It  is  a 
little  city  all  of  the  olden  time,  reproducing  with- 


in its  narrow  precincts  some  of  the  most  famous 
buildings  in  the  French  capital.  Over  a  thousand 
massive  piles  were  driven  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  upon  them  was  laid  the  platform  on 
which  le  Vieux  Paris  was  built.  The  artist  Ro- 
bida,  to  whom  the  reconstruction  of  a  vanished 
world  was  entrusted,  has  discharged  his  duty  with 
brilliant  success.  You  enter  it  close  to  the  Alma 
Bridge  at  a  reproduction  of  the  Porte  St.  Michel. 
There  you  find  yourselves  in  Paris  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  street  of  Vielles  Ecoles  stands, 
among  other  historic  buildings,  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  was  born  close  to  the  Place  St.  Julien-des- 
Mene triers,  with  the  Pillory  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres.  All  this  quarter  is  occupied  by  persons  in  the 
costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Their  boundary  is 
marked  by  the  Church  of  St.  Julien-des-Menetriers, 
the  church  of  the  quaint  old  corporations  of  jug- 
glers and  minstrels.  We  then  reach  the  central 
building,  where  the  group  of  buildings  represent 
the  Grand  Chatelet,  St.  Chapelle,  and  a  curious  old 
bridge  which,  like  London  Bridge  of  old,  is  clus- 
tered over  with  houses.  This  section  of  Vieux 
Paris  is  devoted  to  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Paris  of  the  Renaissance  is  represented  by 
the  Palace  which  looks  out  towards  the  Trocadero. 
The  Rue  de  la  Foire  St.  Laurents  and  the  Quar- 
tier  des  Halles  represent  the  eighteenth  century. 
Everywhere  there  are  shops,  restaurants,  bars, 
and  opportunities  for  spending  money.  Story 
above  story,  it  is  the  same  thing.  The  narrow 
streets,  the  winding  stairs,  will  be  a  sight  to  be 
seen  when  visitors  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  wedged  together  in  a  perspiring  mob,  be- 
sieged by  Parisians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  urging  them  to  "  Buy,  buy, 
buy." 

Almost  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  Exhibition 
are  made  of  lath  and  plaster,  or,  more  properly,  of 
deal  and  staffe.  It  is  a  marvel  to  note  how  admir- 
ably every  building  material  can  be  imitated  by  the 
deft  hands  of  the  plasterer  and  painter.  These 
plaster  palaces  look  as  if  built  of  solid  stone  until 
you  watch  their  construction,  when  you  discover 
that  the  solid-seeming  wall  is  but  an  inch-thick 
veil  of  plaster  set  on  wire  netting,  and  painted  to 
suit  any  material  you  please.  The  illusion  is 
perfect.  Row  after  row  of  stately  white  palaces 
have  thus  been  reared  like  mushrooms,  only  to 
vanish  like  the  mist  when  the  Exhibition  is  over. 
They  will  then  have  served  their  turn.  But  you 
cannot  resist  a  sigh  that,  when  such  beautiful 
evanescent  edifices  can  be  built  so  easily,  so  little 
trouble  is  taken  to  make  our  permanent  buildings 
things  good  to  look  upon. 
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L-FRENCH   DESCENTS   ON   ENGLAND. 


In  the  interval  betwixt  December,  1796,  and  Oc- 
tober, 1798— within  less  than  two  years,  that  is— 
are  to  be  counted  no  less  than  six  attempted  in- 
vasions of  England  or  of  Ireland:  that  of  Hoche, 
on  December  16,  1796,  at  Bantry  Bay;  that  of  Tate 
and  his  Legion  Noire,  at  llfracombe  in  February, 
1797;  Humbert's  landing  at  Killala  Bay,  August 
22,  179S;  Napper  Tandy's  invasion  of  Rutland 
Island  in  September,  1798;  Bompart's  expedition 
from  Brest  on  September  16,  1798;  and  Savary's 
expedition  to  Killala"  Bay  in  support  of  Humbert 
on  October  27,  1798.  Some  of  these  attempted  in- 
vasions resembled  buccaneering  expeditions,  or 
mere  performances  in  opera  bouffe;  but  others 
were  on  a  great  scale,  and  charged  with  real  peril 
to  England.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  group  and 
describe  them  together  in  one  connected  narrative. 

Hoche's  expedition  is  by  far  the  most  formidable 
in  this  list.  A  great  fleet  numbering  sixteen  ships 
of  the  line,  twenty  frigates  and  corvettes,  and 
many  transports,  was  assembled  at  Brest.  The 
land  forces  consisted  of  18,000  good  troops  under 
experienced  generals,  with  Hoche  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Grouchy — who  afterwards  played  so 
unhappy  a  part  for  France  in  the  Waterloo  cam- 
paign— as  second  in  command.  Hoche  was  a  sol- 
dier only  inferior  to  Bonaparte  himself  in  genius 
and  fame.  He  had  suppressed  the  rising  in  La 
Vendee  with  great  energy  and  skill,  and  thought 
he  saw  in  Ireland  a  field  on  which  he  might  reap 
more  shining  laurels  than  even  those  Bonaparte 
had  gained  in  Italy.  Hoche's  sanguine  expecta- 
tions were  subtly  flattered  by  Irish  agents,  chief 
amongst  whom  was  the  gifted  but  ill-fated  Wolfe 
Tone.  Irish  facts,  when  planted  in  French  imag- 
inations, are  naturally  of  tropical  growth.  The 
invasion  of  England  has  very  discouraging  his- 
torical precedents  against  it.  For  six  centuries 
no  invader  had  succeeded  without  having  in  ad- 
vance half  the  population  of  England  on  his  side. 
But  the  Directory  believed  this  good  fortune  was 
already  theirs.  Before  Hoche  sailed  he  was  as- 
sured that  the  Irish  had  risen;  the  arsenals  in  Dub- 
lin  worn  in   thpir  hands;   British  troops  were  fly- 


ing in  terror  across  the  Channel.  The  French 
Government  gravely  inquired  of  Wolfe  Tone 
whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Irish  Lord  Chan- 
cellor would  join  the  French  when  they  landed! 
Bantry  Bay  was  chosen  as  the  point  of  in- 
vasion, and  everything  seemed  ready  for  action. 

Waiting  to  Sail. 

There  was,  however,  a  procession  of  exasperated 
delays,  and  much  distracted  confusion,  before  the 
expedition  could  get  itself  started;  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had  a  very  pretty  gift  in  expletives,  records 
with  much  picturesque  blasphemy  his  wrath  at 
the  long  pause  in  affairs.  First  they  must  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  after  the 
usual  Spanish  fashion,  failed  to  arrive,  and  over 
which  Wolfe  Tone  breathes  the  gentle  aspiration, 
"  Sempiternally  damn  them!"  When  the  loiter- 
ing Spaniards  did  sail,  it  was  only  to  meet  dis- 
aster under  the  guns  of  Jervis  at  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
as  will  be  told  in  due  course.  At  last,  tired  of 
waiting  for  allies  who  failed  to  arrive,  the  Direc- 
tory ordered  its  own  fleet  to  put  to  sea. 

The  embarkation  began  on  November  17,  but 
was  conducted  so  tediously  that  it  did  not  get  itself 
completed  until  December  4,  and  the  anchors  were 
not  weighed  till  December  15.  Then,  at  last,  with 
a  favouring  wind,  but  with  much  tumult  and  confu- 
sion the  ships  came — a  huge  flock  of  bellying  sails 
— down  the  three  miles  of  the  narrow  Goulet  pas- 
sage to  Camaret  Bay,  where  it  anchored  and  made 
a  new  meditative  pause.  The  adventure  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  extraordinary  peril.  The  fleet  had 
to  cross  one  of  the  stormiest  of  seas  in  the  stor- 
miest of  seasons;  it  had  to  evade  or  defeat  hostile 
fleets  of  greater  strength  than  itself;  it  had  to 
effect  a  landing  on  a  hostile  shore.  But  never  was 
an  expedition  more  favoured — at  its  start,  at  least 
— alike  by  fortune  and  by  the  stupidity  of  its 
enemies. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  and  favouring  across  the 
□arrow  stretch  of  sea  betwixt  Brest  and  Bantry 
Bay.  Two  English  fleets  were  assigned  to  the  task 
of  defeating  the  French  expedition.      One  was  to 
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intercept  it  at  its  start  from  Brest,  the  other  to 
fight  it  on  its  arrival  at  Bantry  Bay.  But  both 
were,  by  blunders  in  strategy,  or  stress  of  weather, 
placed  whore  effective  action  was  impossible.  Fif- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Colpoys,  were 
cruising  off  Ushant,  ready  to  dash  at  the  French- 
men directly  they  showed  outside  Brest;  but  the 
gales  had  blown  Colpoys  and  his  ships  fifty  miles 
to  the  west  of  Ushant,  and  the  admiral  only  heard 
that  the  Brest  fleet  had  sailed  seven  days  after  that 
©vent  had  happened.  He  could  not  decide  in  which 
quarter  to  search  for  it,  and,  after  a  bewildered 
pause,  ran  for  Spithead,  which  he  reached  on  De- 
cember 31,  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  French 
ships  at  Bantry  Bay. 

Bridport,  with  another  powerful  squadron,  was 
lying  at  Spithead;  the  news  that  Hoche's  expedi- 
tion had  started  on  December  15  reached  him  on 
December  21.  He  had  nothing  of  Nelson's  fire  or 
of  Jervis'  stern  energy,  and  announced  that  he 
would  "  be  ready  to  sail  in  four  days."  A  contrary 
wind  aided  his  loitering  indolence,  and  he  only 
succeeded  in  sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  January 
3,  1797,  .inst  as  the  last  French  ship,  that  is,  was 
sailing  from  Bantry  Bay!  Hoche's  expedition  thus 
had  an  almost  absolutely  clear  field  afforded  it  by 
Oolpoys  and  Bridport.  As  far  as  the  English  fleets 
were  concerned,  it  was  as  though  the  enemy's 
ships  were  clothed  in  some  magic  robe  of  Invisi- 
bility. They  were  neither  sighted  nor  pursued. 
During  the  three  or  four  weeks  the  French  ships 
wore  traversing  in  every  direction  the  Irish  and 
English  Channels,  says  James,  in  his  "  Naval  His- 
tory," neither  of  the  two  British  fleets  appointed  to 
look  after  them  succeeded  in  capturing  a  single  ship. 

How  a  Frigate  Chased  a  Fleet. 
And  yet,  curious  to  relate,  it  was  the  mere  imag- 
ination or  ghost  of  the  English  fleet,  assisted  by 
the  performance  of  a  single  frigate,  the  Indefati- 
gable, under  Captain  Pellew,  which  harried  the 
French  expedition  through  its  entire  course,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  its  failure.  That  Colpoys' 
squadron,  with  its  tall  sails  and  frowning  batteries, 
was  waiting  to  swoop  down  upon  the  expedition 
the  moment  it  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  Brest, 
was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  French  leaders.  So,  al- 
though the  wind  blew  fair  for  Bantry  Bay,  and 
the  run  across  was  only  some  400  miles.  Admiral 
Morard  de  Galles,  who  commanded  the  French 
fleet,  instead  of  steering  for  the  open  sea,  poured 
the  confused  mass  of  his  ships  through  the  dan- 
gerous channel  of  the  Raz  de  Sein.  The  strait  is 
narrow,  sown  thick  with  rocks,  and  dangerous  for 
a  single  ship  in  daylight;  and  De  Galles  was  mak- 
ing the  lunatic  attempt  to  carry  a  tangled  swarm 
of  over-crowded  ships  through  it  at  night-time, 
and  with  an  uncertain  wind. 


Just  as  night  was  falling  the  peril  of  his  tactics 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  French  admiral,  and 
he  made  frantic  signals  to  his  ships  to  keep  to 
the  open  passage  to  the  W.S.W.  But  it  was  now 
night,  and  the  new  signal  was  seen  by  only  half 
the  ships  of  the  fleet.  These  obeyed  the  admiral's 
signal,  but  the  other  half  by  this  time  were  crowd- 
ing in  a  disorderly  cluster  into  the  Raz  de  Sein. 
I  he  confu.=5ion  gave  to  Pellew  in  the  Indefatigable 
a  great  opportunity,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
with  matchless  audacity.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigates  acting  as  Col- 
poys' lookouts  before  Brest.  When  he  saw  the 
great  fleet  coming  out,  he  despatched  one  frigate  to 
carry  the  news  to  his  own  admiral  off  Ushant;  a 
second  to  warn  Bridport  at  Spi  ,:  .,  while  he  him- 
self, with  another  frigate,  hung  on  i,ue  flanks  of  the 
French  fleet  and  worried  it  as  a  dog  might  worry 
a  flock  of  sheep.  His  ship,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  taken  from  the  French,  and  still  had  many 
French  ckaracteri.9tics  of  rig  and  cut.  Trusting 
to  this  disguise,  and  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Pellew  actually  ran  into  the  Raz  de  Sein  with  the 
French  fleet,  and  by  a  diligent  expenditure  of  ir- 
relevant rockets  and  mystifying  blue  lights,  and  a 
fusillade  of  what  the  distracted  French  imagined 
to  be  imperative  signal  guns,  added  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  wild  night  scene.  One  French  seventy- 
four  struck  a  reef  and  sank,  with  great  loss  of  life; 
and  when  morning  dawned,  the  expedition  was 
broken  up  into  two  straggling  and  dissevered  frag- 
ments; and  each,  agitated  by  the  dread  of  British 
pursuit,  pushed  on  its  independent  course. 

On  the  18th  a  fog  lay  on  the  sea,  blotting  out 
everything.  The  19th  was  a  calm — what  the 
Spaniards  call  "  a  furious  calm  " — a  rolling  sea,  but 
no  wind;  and  "Wolfe  Tone's  journal  is  lurid  with 
bla,sphemy  on  the  subject.  On  the  19th  the  two 
sections  of  the  French  fleet  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  the  frigate  which  carried  both  the  ad- 
miral and  the  commander-in-chief  was  missing. 
*'  I  believe,"  writes  Tone,  in  a  wrath  too  deep  even 
for  expletives,  "  it  was  the  first  instance  of  an 
admiral  in  a  clean  frigate,  with  moderate  weather 
and  moonlight  nights,  parting  company  with  his 
fleet."  Bouvet,  however,  the  admiral  next  in  com- 
mand, pushed  on,  and  on  December  21,  Cape  Clear 
was  in  sight,  and  out  of  forty-three  ships  which  had 
loft  Brest,  thirty-seven  were  within  signalling  dis- 
tance of  each  other. 

Bantry  Bay. 

On  the  22nd  the  fleet  was  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  but  the  wind  by  this  time 
was  blowing  stiffly  from  the  east.  The  FYench 
fleet  could  only  reach  the  bay  by  beating  up 
through  thirty  miles  of  narrow  waters.  Only  that 
winding  ribbon  of    angry    sea    stretched    betwixt 
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them  iinil  success;  but  the  task  was  too  much,  alike 
for  French  ehiiis  and  French  seamanship.  '  1 
believe,"  wrote  Wolfe  Tone,  "  that  we  have  made 
'MW  tacks,  and  have  not  gained  100  yards  In  a 
straight  line."  An  average  gain  of  twelve  inches 
each  time  a  gre.at  ship  went  aboiit  was,  indeed, 
slow  progress,  and  Tone  can  only  do  justice  to  his 
emotions  by  recording  in  his  journal  the  syllables, 

"d it.  d it!"       We  have  but  to  imagine, 

too,  the  whole  thirty-five  ships  tacking  with  clumsy 
slowness,  at  all  angles,  and  crossing  each  others' 
courses  for  two  whole  days  in  the  narrow  channel 
that  leads  to  Bantry  Bay,  to  picture  the  scene— 
the  confusion,  the  collisions,  the  frantic  signal- 
ling, the  shrill  French  expletives. 

Some  twelve  ships  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Bay, 
twenty  were  blown  away  over  the  horizon,  and 
never  reappeared.  The  wind  blew  yet  more  furi- 
ously, the  skies  were  low  and  black  with  clouds, 
the  bitter  air  was  full  of  flying  snowflakes,  and  one 
French  ship  after  another  dragged  its  anchors. 
On  the  27th,  only  six  line-of-battle  ships  and  four 
transports  remained.  But  the  wind  by  this  time 
had  fallen,  and  a  landing  was  possible.  Grouchy 
had  to  decide  whether  the  attempt  should  be  made. 
He  had  4,000  troops,  but  no  guns,  and  the  task 
of  invading  Ireland  with  such  a  force  was  too  much 
for  the  melancholy  Grouchy's  nerve.  Here,  in 
short,  was  an  army  without  a  general,  and  a  gen- 
eral without  an  army;  an  admiral  in  pursuit  of 
his  mi.=:sing  fleet,  and  an  amazed  fleet  staring  round 
the  horizon  trying  to  discover  its  admiral!  It 
was  true  the  scattered  squadron  might  reassemble, 
and  the  frigate  with  the  missing  general  and  ad- 
miral might,  at  any  moment,  make  its  appearance. 
But  Grouchy  lacked  the  iron  will  necessary  lor 
holding  on  in  such  straits,  and  the  squadroi 
slipped  its  anchors  and  sailed  for  Brest,  which  it 
reached  on  .lanuary  12,  where  the  missing  ships 
of  the  squadron  had  arrived  nearly  a  fortnight 
before. 

The  adventures  of  Hoche  and  Admiral  Morard  de 
Galles  in  the  Fraternite  were  of  a  very  agitated 
character.  This  frigate,  having  lost  its  fleet,  was 
pursuing  its  lonely  and  melancholy  course  to  Ban- 
try  Bay,  but  fell  in  with  a  hostile  sail  on  December 
24,  and  escaped  by  dint  of  jettisoning  its  stores  and 
part  of  its  gnns.  On  the  29th  the  frigate  sighted 
two  ships  of  the  missing  fleet,  one  in  the  very  act 
of  sinking,  the  other  almost  dismantled,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  taking  on  board  its 
sinking  consort's  crew.  This  spectacle  was  dis- 
couraging, and,  combined  with  shortness  of  provi- 
sions, determined  the  two  commanders  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  reach  Ireland.  On  January  13 
the  Fraternite,  with  the  admiral  and  the  comman- 
der-in-chief on  hoard,  reached  Rochofort,  and  never 
did  two  leaders  make  a  more  melancholy  return. 


They  had  lost  both  army  and  fleet,  and  had  never 
so  much  as  sighted  Ireland!  The  main  body  of 
the  expedition,  however,  had  achieved  an  extraor- 
dinary feat.  It  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
Channel,  and  hung  for  more  than  a  week  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  had  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  British  line-of-battle  ship! 

The  Fight  with  the  *'  Droits  de  rHomme." 

The  remaining  French  ships,  one  after  another, 
storm-battered  and  half-wrecked,  crept  back  to 
Brest  with  a  total  loss  of  seven  captured  by  the 
British,  and  five  wrecked  or  destroyed  by  their  own 
officers  during  the  voyage.  The  expedition  yielded 
one  dramatic  sea-flght  worth  telling.  The  Droits 
de  I'Homme,  a  fine  80-gun  ship,  carried  the  rear- 
admiral's  flag,  but  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
I.a  Crosse.  She  was  crowded  with  over  1,000 
French  infantry,  under  General  Humbert.  The 
Droits  de  I'Homme  hovered  off  the  Irish  coast  until 
January  9,  and  then  turned  its  course,  through 
rough  seas  and  fierce  gales,  towards  France.  On 
January  13,  just  as  the  stormy  winter  night  was 
falling,  Pellew,  in  the  Indefatigable,  with  a  sister 
frigate,  the  Amazon,  under  Captain  Reynolds,  fell 
in  with  the  Frenchman.  The  British  frigates  were 
quicker  ships  than  their  enemy,  though,  of  course, 
each  taken  separately  was  to  its  huge  antagonist  as 
a  dwarf  to  a  giant.  The  Frenchman,  however, 
coiild  not  open  its  lower  ports,  owing  to  the  heavy 
sea  running,  and  with  exquisite  seamanship  the 
two  British  frigates  kept  just  ahead  of  their  antag- 
onist, and  crossed  and  recrossed  its  bows,  pouring 
in  a  raking  fire.  Occasionally  the  Frenchman 
would  smite  its  tormentors  with  a  sullen  broadside, 
but  the  advantage  was  all  in  favour  of  the  light- 
heeled  British  frigates.  It  was  a  black  night,  a 
wild  sea  ran,  the  air  was  full  of  wind-blown  spray; 
but  with  obstinate  daring  the  British  ships  hung 
on  either  flank  of  their  quarry. 

Towards  midnight  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  tor- 
mented Frenchman  was  shot  away.  Still  this  strange 
night-battle  raged,  until,  in  that  black  hour  which 
comes  before  a  winter's  dawn,  land  was  discovered 
close  on  board  the  three  desperately  fighting  ships. 
The  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  men  working  the 
guns  on  the  main  decks  of  the  frigates  were  often 
up  to  their  middle  in  water.  Both  British  ships, 
indeed,  were  semi-wrecked,  but  the  slaughter  on 
board  the  Droits  de  I'Homme  was  tragical. 

On  the  discovery  of  land,  the  Indefatigable,  in 
spite  of  her  semi-crippled  condition,  put  about  and 
proceeded  to  beat  to  windward ;  the  Amazon,  whose 
condition  was  moi-e  desperate,  went  ashore,  but, 
with  fine  seamanship,  almost  the  entire  crew  was 
safely  landed,  only,  however,  to  become  prisoners:-. 
In  the  grey  winter  dawn  the  Droits  de  I'Homme 
was  discovered  lying  broadside  on    to    the    shore. 
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with  a  tremendous  surf  sweeping  over  her.  For 
two  days  and  two  nights  the  ship  lay  under  tlic 
stroke  of  the  breakers.  On  the  second  day  an 
English  captain  and  eight  seamen,  prisoner.s  on 
board  the  Frenchman,  put  off  from  the  wreck  in  a 
small  boat,  and  reached  the  land.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  boats  from  a  brig-of-war  reached  tne 
wreck  of  the  unfortunate  Droits  de  I'Homme,  ;ind 
took  off  the  survivors,  but  according  to  French  ac- 
counts, 900  men  had  perished. 

The  Black  Legion. 

The  French  Directory  meanwhile  had  prepared  a 
sister  expedition  to  that  of  Hoche,  of  what  we  have 
called  the  opera-bouffe  character.  They  enlisted 
a  body  of  galley-slaves  and  recruits  raked  from  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  invented  for  them  a  black  uni- 
form, and  labelled  them  the  Legion  Noire.  It  v/as 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tate,  an  American  officer, 
v/ho  had  volunteered  his  services.  "  I  saw  the 
Legion  Noire  reviewed,"  records  Wolfe  Tone  in  his 
diary  on  November  10,  "about  1,800  men.  They 
are  the  banditti  intended  for  England,  and  sad 
blackguards  they  are."'  "Wolfe  Tone  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  had  made  a  fair  copy  of  Tate's  instruc- 
tions. He  was  to  attack  Bristol,  carry  it,  if  pos- 
sible, with  a  rush,  and  burn  it  to  the  ground.  "  I 
transcribed  with  the  greatest  sang  froid,"  sflys 
Wolfe  Tone,  '"  the  order  to  reduce  to  ashes  the 
third  city  in  the  British  dominions,  in  which  there 
is  property  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  sterling." 
Tate,  with  his  banditti,  duly  set  sail  in  February, 
179V,  with  two  French  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a 
luggei',  from  Brest.  They  anchored  at  llfracombe, 
scuttled  some  small  ships  foulid  there,  and  did  a 
little  domestic  plundering.  But  the  country  people 
quickly  rose  upon  them,  and  the  squadron  steered 
for  Fishguard  Bay,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  once  more  commenced  to  plunder 
the  villages  and  burn  the  farmhouses.  The  mili- 
tia quickly  gathered;  the  indignant  British  farmer,  • 
armed,  perhaps,  with  a  flail  or  a  pitchfork,  marched 
to  the  fray.  It  is  said  that  a  flock  of  Welshwomen 
on  a  hillside,  dressed  in  the  scarlet  cloa.ks  of  the 
period,  gave  the  French  the  idea  the  regular  troops 
had  taken  the  field  against  them,  and  Tate  and 
the  entire  Legion  Noire  promptly  surrendered, 
while  the  frigates  which  bore  them  to  English 
shores  were  captured  while  attempting  to  reach 
Brest. 

According  to  the  description  of  an  eye-witness, 
all  the  invaders  were  completely  armed,  but  many 
were  without  shoes  or  stockings,  or  wore  huge 
wooden  clogs  stuffed  with  straw,  and  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  a  horde  of  banditti.  Their 
conduct  corresponded  entirely  with  their  appear- 
ance. They  burned,  plundered,  outraged,  got  drunk, 
•■defied  their  officers — did  everything,  in  a  word,  ex- 


cept fight.  The  first  thing,  indeed,  General  Tate 
did  after  landing  was  to  send  an  officer  with  a 
letter  to  the  nearest  British  commander,  explain- 
ing that  it  was  "  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  mili- 
tary operations,"  and  he  desired,  "  upon  principles 
of  numanity,"  to  negotiate  for  a  surrender.  Half 
the  unhappy  Tate's  army,  in  fact,  was  in  open 
mutiny,  and  nearly  all  his  officers  were  drunk.  The 
only  person  in  the  expedition  who  seemed  mar- 
tially disposed  was  a  woman  who  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Tate  as  wife  or  mistress.  The  red-cioaked 
Welshwomen  who,  drawn  up  on  a  distant  hill,  re- 
sembled regulars,  and  so  impressed  the  French  im- 
agination, when  the  surrender  was  complete  came 
radng  down  the  hill  across  the  sands,  their  cloaks 
streaming  behind  them,  to  gaze  at  the  captured 
French.  These  now  realised  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  upon  them,  and  were  furious.  General 
Tate's  wife — or  mistress — flew  upon  that  unhappy 
officer,  tore  the  hair  in  handfuls  from  his  grey 
head,  and,  as  only  a  Fi-ench  virago  could,  expressed 
her  wrath  at  the  whole  transaction. 

Humbert's  Expedition. 

General  Humbert's  landing  at  Killala  Bay  re- 
presented a  more  serious  a,ttempt'  at  invasion.  He 
sailed  from  Brest  on  August  6,  1798,  with  some 
1,200  infantry  and  four  field-pieces  in  three  40-gun 
frigates.  The  squadron,  with  great  good  luck,  reached 
the  coast  of  Ireland  without  meeting  an  enemy, 
hoisted  English  colours,  and  on  the  evening  of 
August22  cast  anchor  in  Killala  Bay.  Humbert  was  a 
rough  but  energetic  soldier;  he  landed  the  same 
evening,  and  almost  the  fii'st  signal  of  welcome 
he  met  was  the  dead  body  of  an  Irish  agent  of 
the  French  Directory,  with  a  French  commission 
in  its  pocket,  hanging  from  a  tree!  Humbert 
routed  a  small  post  of  Fencibles,  occupied  Killala, 
and  recruits  commenced  to  flow  in  to  him.  No 
less  than  four  columns  of  British  troops  were 
quickly  in  movement  to  crush  Humbert,  and  the 
first  fight  took  place  at  Castleba,r,  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  Killala.  Humbert  understood  the 
business  of  war;  his  troops  are  described  as  "little, 
kiln-dried,  and  worn  men,  veterans  from  Italy, 
from  the  Rhine;"  and  against  .such  a  leader  and 
such  troops  the  militia  regiments  which  met  them 
at  Castlebar  had  not  much  chance.  Humbert  out- 
manoeuvred his  opponents  and  his  men  out-fought 
them.  A  rush  of  Humbert's  light-footed  infantry 
carried  the  guns,  his  skirmishers  tormented  the 
flanks  of  the  militia  regiments,  who  finally  broke 
and  fled,  and  some  of  them  did  not  arrest  their 
flight  till  they  reached  Tuam,  thirty  miles  distant. 
The  British  lost  about  ninety  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  French  captured  fourteen  guns  and  nearly 
?!00  prisoners.  "  The  race  of  Castlebar  "  long  re- 
tained a  humorous  flavour  in  Irish  annals.      But  by 
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this  Ume  the  Ilrltlsh  columns  were  closing  round 
Humbert,  and  for  the  next  ten  days  his  career 
resembltHl  that  of  a  fox— a  very  wary  and  much  ex- 
perienced fox— pursued  by  the  hounds.  Humbert 
finally  surrendered  on  September  8,  at  Ballina- 
muck;  ho  had  enjoyed  a  run  of  exactly  seventeen 
days  from  his  landing  at  Killala  Bay. 

On  October  26  the  squadron  that  had  brought 
Humbert  on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  Killala  Bay 
reached  Irish  shores  again,  bringing  reinforce- 
ments; but  Humbert  was  now  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  the  French  squadron,  on  learning  this,  put 
about  for  Brest.  They  were  pursued  by  some 
British  ships,  but  by  dint  of  throwing  overboard 
guns,  cables,  anchors,  &c.,  outsailed  their  pursuers, 
and  reached  Brest  in  safety,  though  in  a  highly 
flurried  and  bedraggled  condition. 

Napper  Tandy's  "  invasion  "  was  another  expedi- 
tion of  a  serio-comic  character.      This  hero  sailed 
on  September  5  from  Dunkirk  in  the  French  brig 
Anacreon,  with  General  Rey  and  forty-five  soldiers. 
The  most  alarming  cargo  the  Anacreon  carried  was 
an    enormous    quantity    of   proclamations    of    the 
most  bloodthirsty   character;    30,000   men,   it  was 
promised,  would  array  themselves  under  Napper 
Tandy's  banner  as  soon  as  he  landed.      The  brig 
carrj'ing  the  gallant  Tandy  and  his  proclamations 
reached  Rutland  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
on  September  16,  and  the  entire  expedition  landed 
In  three  boats.      But  the  news  of  Humbert's  failure 
chilled  the  courage  of  these  heroes;   they  hastily 
re-embarked,  and  reached  France  in  safety,  fire- 
breathing  proclamations  and  all.   "Napper  Tandy," 
wrote  Lord  Cornwallis,  "  is  a  fellow  so  very  con- 
tamptible   In    character,    that    no    person    in    this 
country  seems  to  care  in  the  smallest  degree  about 
him."       He  fell   later  on   into   the   hands   of  the 
British  authorities,  but  was  allowed  to  betake  him- 
■elf  in  safety  to  the  Continent. 

Another  Army  of  Invasion. 

On  September  16,  yet  one  more  "  army  of  in- 
vasion "  sailed  from  Brest  to  fling  itself  on  the 
Irish  coast.  It  consisted  of  a  74-gun  ship,  the 
Hoche.  and  eight  40-gun  frigates,  under  Commo- 
dore Bompart.  The  ships  carried  3,000  troops,  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  military  stores,  all  of  which  it  was  intended  to 
land  at  Lough  Swilly.  Wolfe  Tone  accompanied 
this  expedition,  disguised  under  the  inexpressive 
name  of  "  Smith,"  and  carrying  a  commission  as  a 
French  officer.  This  time  the  British  naval  authori- 
ties were  on  the  alert,  and  on  October  11,  when  the 
Irieh  coast  was  looming  clear  before  the  French 


shiph,  and  Bompart  was  bearing  up  for  Tory  island, 
the  topsails  of  a  British  squadron  came  in  view. 
It  was  Sir  John  Warren  with  three  74-gun  ships 
and  five  frigates.  Bompart  hauled  closely  to  the 
wind,  and  Warren  threw  out  the  signal  for  a 
general  chase.  As  night  came  on,  the  gale  tliat 
was  blowing  hardened  to  a  tempest,  with  a  furious 
sea.  The  leading  English  frigate,  the  Anson,  car- 
ried away  her  mizzen-mast,  but  a  still  worse  dis- 
aster befell  the  French  flagship.  Her  maintop- 
mast  carried  away,  and  in  its  fall,  brought  down 
the  heads  of  the  other  masts.  About  the  same 
time  the  Resolue,  one  of  Bompart's  frigates,  sig- 
nalled that  she  had  sprung  a  dangerous  leak. 

Bompart  adopted  a  desperate  policy.      He  would 
sacrifice  one  ship  to  save  seven.      He  despatched 
the  Biche  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Resolue 
to  run  his  ship  ashore,  and  by  the  use  of  rockets 
and  blue  lights,  draw  the  British  squadron  after 
him,  possibly  to  its  destruction,  while  the  remain- 
ing French  ships  would  bear  away  in  the  darknes» 
to  the  south-east.     These  more  than  Roman  orders 
were  not  carried  out;    possibly   their   arrival   on 
iBoard   the    Resolue   imparted   sufficient   energy  to 
the  pump  of  that    ship    to    enable  the  leak  to  be 
mastered.      At  day-break  the  English  ships  came 
up,  and  the  Robust  led  down  upon  the  Hoche.   The 
fight  was  stubborn,  but  at  half-past  ten  the  Hoche, 
with  her  masts  hanging  over  the  side,  her  hull 
riddled,    half    her    guns    dismounted,    and    every 
second    man    in    her    crew   struck    down,    hauled 
down  her  flag.      Three  French  frigates  also  struck; 
three  more  were  captured  a  day  later,  and  of  the 
entire  squadron  only  two  reached  a  French  port  in 
safety.       Wolfe   T6ne    himself   was    amongst    the 
prisoners  taken;   he  was  identified,  put  upon  hia 
trial,  and  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

These  French  expeditions  enjoyed,  on  the  whole, 
a  curious  immunity  from  hostile  naval  attack,  and 
yet  their  total  history  is  one  of  costly  and  igno- 
minious failure.  Of  the  six  expeditions  hore  de- 
scribed, only  three  succeeded  in  landing  troops  on 
British  soil,  and  two  of  these  can  be  vlescribed  as 
"  invasions  "  in  a  merely  burlesque  sense.  Napper 
Tandy's  '•  invasion  "  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  most 
successful  of  the  six.  That  warrior,  with  his 
"army"  of  forty-five  men,  came  and  saw;  and  if 
he  did  not  conquer,  at  least  he  reached  France 
again  without  damage.  The  French  lost  in  pres- 
tige, in  ships,  in  men,  in  money;  and  while  the 
English  side  of  the  story  is  not  very  brilliant,  yet 
this  catalogue  of  attempted  invasions  serves  to 
show  that  a  military  attack  on  England  is  idle 
unless  planned  on  a  vast  scale,  adequately  com- 
manded, and  preceded  by  the  conquest  of  the  sea. 
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THE    WAR. EXPERTS    ON    THE    WAR. 


I. — How   the  British  Soldier  Fights: 

M.  Bloch  in  the  "  Contempoeaet." 

Tlie  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  March  opens 
with  an  article  by  M.  Jean  de  Bloch,  in  which  he 
sets  out  the  lessons  of  the  Transvaal  War.  The 
article  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  sets  forth  with 
great  skill  his  theory  of  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
fensive in  modern  warfare.  It  was  this  advantage 
which  prevented  the  Boers  from  pressing  their 
invasion  home,  in  spite  of  the  initial  numerical 
superiority;  and  it  was  the  same  advantage  which 
rendered  abortive  our  immense  superiority  in  the 
middle  stages  of  the  campaign. 

A  Tribute  to  British  Gallantry. 

The  achievements  of  the  British  arms  could  not 
have  been  improved  upon  by  the  best  army  on 
the  Continent  under  the  same  conditions:  — 

"  Continental  armies,  therefore,  would  have  been, 
at  the  very  least,  quite  as  much  at  sea  in  South 
Aifrica  as  the  British  forces.  The  latter  carried  out 
their  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  this  despite  a 
galling  fire,  which  never  yet  had  its  parallel;  the 
former  could  not  possibly  have  done  more,  and 
owing  to  accidental  causes  might  have  accomplished 
less.  It  is  consequently  absurd,  not  to  use  a  much 
stronger  expression,  to  accuse  the  British  army  of 
Incompetence  merely  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to 
proclaim  that  militarism  is  not  only  burdensome  but 
useless.  Englishmen  have  done  much  more  than 
maintain  their  secular  reputation  for  gallantry 
bordering  on  heroism;  what  they  could  not  effect, 
and  what  alone  would  have  availed  to  win  for  them 
the  triumphs,  of  which  in  former  times  they  would 
have  been  assured,  was  the  work  of  miracles.  They 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  wholly  new  and 
weird  conditions  of  warfare,  which  might  well  have 
appalled  soldiers  less  stout-hearted  than  they.  The 
men,  deprived  of  their  officers,  were  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  and  unable  to  improvise  a  new 
■ystem  oftacticscorrespondingto  those  of  the  Boers. 
That  many  more  were  taken  prisoners  than  the  old 
conditions  of  warfare  would  have  warranted  us  in 
anticipating,  is  so  very  natural  that  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
foreign  critics.  In  ordinary  military  tactics  men 
advanced  in  large  bodies  shoulder  to  shoulder,  each 
Inspirited  by  the  example  of  all;  and  it  was  almost 
Impossible  for  a  score  or  two  or  a  few  hundred 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  when  the  men 
have  to  advance  in  small  parties,  ever  seeking  cover, 


when  they  have  no  officers  to  lead  them,  when  they 
have  no  means  of  locating  the  foe,  when  they  are 
isolarted,  cut  off,  face  to  face  with  death  in  one  of 
its  most  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  shapes, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  take  numbers  of  them 
prisoners." 

A   Protest   Against   Conscription. 

Basing  his  argument  on  the  skill  with  which  the 
untrained  Boers  resisted  our  attiacks,  M.  Bloch 
makes  a  protest  against  conscription  for  this  coun- 
try. He  attributes  the  present  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land to  the  absence  of  compulsory  service;  and  he 
is  by  no  means  agreed  with  those  who  point  to 
German  progress  as  evidence  that  conscription  has 
no  crippling  effect.      He  says:  — 

"  Barrack  life  would  tend  to  cripple  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  people,  by  arresting  the  growth  and 
development  of  certain  of  the  best  qualities  of 
British  workmen  and  merchants  and  administrators. 
Blind  obedience  is  the  rule  of  the  army;  soldiers 
must  accustom  themselves  to  do  what  they  are 
told  and  to  wait  for  orders.  They  are,  so  to 
say,  brought  up  by  hand,  paternally,  their  spirit  of 
enterprise,  of  initiative,  of  self-reliance,  being  cor- 
respondingly dulled  or  even  killed  out  as  something 
harmful.  This  military  training  is,  perhaps,  all 
that  is  wanted  for  soldiers,  but  it  is  the  very  op- 
posite to  what  goes  to  make  the  successful  trades- 
man, the  ingenious  artisan,  the  prosperous  colonist. 
And  it  is  no  reply  to  say  that  the  method  works 
tolerably  well  abroad.  On  the  Continent  the  system 
of  government  differs  very  much  less  from  the  mili- 
tary system  in  vogue  there  than  it  would  in  Eng- 
land. In  both  cases  abroad  the  paiternal  spirit 
leavens  the  whole,  and  trade  and  industry  have  to 
have  "ichor"  or  molten  gold  infused  into  their  veins 
periodically  by  a  providential  government,  else  they 
would  pine  away  and  die.  Moreover,  in  barracks 
the  soldier,  often  unoccupied,  leads  an  existence 
of  idleness,  the  goal  of  which  seems  to  be  to  kill 
time  "  pleasantly " — not  to  employ  it  profitably. 
This  is  hardly  the  kind  of  schooling  that  fits  a 
young  man  for  a  successful  commercial  career. 
Aversion  to  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  dependence 
upon  a  paternal  government  on  the  other,  woull 
never  have  made  Great  Britain  a  World-Power, 
and  will  not  keep  her  one.  But  they  are  precisely 
the  elements  of  the  mental  and  moral  soil  which 
Continental  demagogues  find  so  uncommonly  fruit- 
ful when  they  go  about  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection to  governments  and  hatred  to  classes. 
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11— Why  the  British  Failed: 

■•  FoKTMiaillA." 

There  is  iu  the  "  Fortnightly "  an  anonymaus 
survey  of  tlie  late  campaign  in  Natal.  The  failures 
of  the  Hanking  movements  devised  by  General  LJul- 
kr  after  the  defeat  at  Colenso  were  all  due  to  want 
of  mobility  caused  by  the  immense  baggage  trains, 
a  large  part  of  the  impedimenta  being  caused  by 
the  tents  with  which  every  private  soldier  was  pro- 
vided.     The  writer's  conclusions  are  as  follows:  — 

"  Defeat  was  also  due  to  our  obsolete  system  of 
infajitry  training  and  leading.  Thi3  has  been  a 
main  cause  of  defeat.  It  has  needed  the  Tugela 
battles,  with  their  realistic  proofs,  to  convince  our 
officers  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  old  methods 
of  training  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  pre- 
sent-day battles.  The  rigid  discipline,  which  dis- 
courages individual  initiative,  requires  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  intelligent  system  of  tactical  education, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  teach  men  to  cultivate  habits 
of  self-dependence,  instead  of  always  leaning  on 
superior  direction.  Self-leading,  self-action,  and 
self-control — these  should  be  the  watchwords  of 
future  infantry  training.  The  Boer  burgher  has 
acquired  the  necessary  initiative  for  fighting,  partly 
owing  to  natural  characteristics  developed  under  the 
nomadic  conditions  of  his  independent  life,  but 
chiefly  because  his  freedom  in  battle  is  not  fettered 
by  having  been  trained  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  wait  for  orders.  While  fighting, 
he  is  accustomed  to  take  cover  instinctively  and 
automatically,  when  the  British  soldier  only  does 
so  in  obedience  to  his  officer's  command.  When 
once  men  are  extended  either  for  the  attack  or  de- 
fence of  a  position,  orders  can  no  longer  be  given 
■when  '  aides-de-camp  have  to  bound  from  boulder 
to  boulder  '  to  prevent  being  shot  down.  Men  musit 
now  learn  to  order  their  own  actions,  and  control 
has  to  come  from  below  instead  of  from  above.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  teach  this  method  of  fighting, 
provided  the  leaders  set  their  minds  to  do  so,  and 
train  themselves,  as  well  as  those  under  them,  to 
the  habitual  exercise  of  self-dependent  action. 


III. — How  the   German  Experts  have 

Failed : 

H.  W.  Wilson   ix   thk  "  National  Review." 

The  moral  of  the  South  African  War  in  its  effect 
upon  European  relations  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wilson  in  the  "  National  Review,"  in  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "A  Blow  'to  Germany." 
As  its  title  indicates,  the  object  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
paper  is  to  show  that  the  calculations  of  the  Ger- 
man military  authorities  have  been  set  astray  owing 
to  recent  developments.  The  French  army,  it  is 
generally  admitted,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Ger- 


many, and  the  project  of  a  German  attack  has  for 
years  been  regarded  with  apprehension  by  in- 
structed Frenchmen.  But  such  an  attack,  provid- 
ing the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were 
not  violated,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  break- 
ing through  the  great  line  of  French  fortresses, 
which  arose  on  the  frontier  as  the  sequel  of  the 
war  of  1870.  It  was  on  their  artillery  the  Germans 
relied  to  effect  this.      Hence  their  disappointment. 

For  the  best  lesson  of  the  present  war  is  that 
artillery  fire  is  far  less  effective  than  was  expectsd. 
At  Belmont,  at  Emslin,  at  Modder  River,  at  Golenso, 
our  artillery  was  quite  unable  to  shake  the  defence, 
and  the  successes  we  did  gain  were  the  result  of 
an  infantry  advance  which,  found  the  Boers  quite 
unshaken.  And  the  classical  example  was  Paarde- 
berg,  where  P.OOO  Boers  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
river-bed,  and  after  being  subjected  to  an  unprece- 
dented bombardment  for  several  days,  were  found 
to  have  lost  200  men. 

For  offensive  purposes,  therefore,  the  German 
army  has  become  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  its 
leaders  by  the  artillery  factor  alone.  But  the 
almost  impossibility  of  frontal  attacks,  which  M. 
Blooh  predicted,  and  which  has  been  so  fully 
proven,  is  another  blow  to  Germans  who  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  France.  A 
third  factor  against  aggressive  war  is  the  ease  with 
which  long  lines  may  be  held  by  small  forces.  At 
Magersfontein  the  Boers  held  twenty  miles  of  front 
with  some  ten  thousand  men,  or  five  hundred  men 
a  mile — about  ten  times  less  than  the  recognised 
proportion.  Since  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Germany  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  long,  the  French  could  man  the  whole  fron- 
tier with  two  thousand  men  per  mile  by  concen- 
trating three  hundred  thousand  men,  which  oould 
Le  done  in  forty-eight  hours.  And  such  a  lins 
of  defence  could  hold  the  Germans  in  check  until 
they  had  lost  the  advantage  of  their  quicker 
mobilisation:  — 

"  Still,  the  net  result  is  to  relieve  France  of  that 
nightmare  of  invasion  from  which  she  has  suffered 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Germany's  striking  power 
on  the  west  is  very  much  diminished,  if,  indeed. 
it  does  not  vanish  altogether,  and  she  will  have  to 
turn  her  main  efforts  against  Russia." 

Of  course,  this  is  exactly  what  M.  Bloch  has  been 
preaching  for  some  years  past,  when  he  announced 
the  impossibility  of  offensive  war  against  a  foe  of 
anything  like  equal  strength. 


IV.— The  Blunders  of  Other  Nations : 

Col.  Mauoe  ix  "Cornhill." 

Colonel  F.  N.  Maude,  R.E.,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
v.'riters  on  the  war,  and  he  is  very  angry  with  the 
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popular  criticisms,  of  a  disgusted  sort,  expended 
on  tlie  British  commanders. 

A  Cool  Temper. 

Tlie  figliting  strengtli  of  a  country,  he  says,  is  not 
shown  by  hysterical  contributions  of  nightcaps  and 
cholera  belts  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  but  by  the 
quiet  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  chosen  leaders, 
and  the  refusal  to  believe,  except  after  due  and  re- 
sponsible inquiry,  in  the  sensational  accounts  of 
alleged  blunders,  which,  it  is  asserted  by  irrespon- 
sible authority,  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
commonest  precautions   been   adopted. 

Can  the  British  public,  even  the  least  instructed 
section  of  it,  really  be  so  unsophisticated  as  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  strength  of  half  a  dozen  wild  asser- 
tions, opinions  of  camp  followers  and  the  like, 
that  men  like  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Sir  George  White, 
Sir  William  Gatacre,  and  others,  who  have  spent 
all  their  lives  among  soldiers,  and  whose  personal 
gallantry  has  been  proved  above  repro.icli,  are 
such  fools  as  to  omit  every  possible  precaution 
that  human  ingenuity  can  suggest  before  accepting 
the  supreme  responsibility  of  staking  their  own  re- 
putations, their  men's  lives,  and  possibly  the  fate 
of  the  empire,  on  the  execution  of  their  designs? 
The  idea  is  preposterous. 

This  seems  reasonable;  yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  most  authoritative  of  all  experts.  Lord 
Roberts  himself,  has  endorsed  the  comments  of 
•"  the  man  in  the  street."  General  Gatacre  has 
been  sent  home.  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  been  given 
a  civil  command,  General  Buller  himself  has  been 
censured,  and  all  for  military  blunders.  "  The 
man  in  the  street,"  it  seems,  is,  after  all,  a  pretty 
shrewd  military  critic!  Colonel  Maude  isi  on 
surer  ground  when  he  undertakes  to  show  that 
other  nations  are  capable  of  blundering  on  the 
battle-field  as  badly  as  England.  Nay,  taking  the 
German  army  in  1870,  with  Moltke  as  its  comman- 
der, he  shows  that  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
immortal  campaign,  the  German  commanders  com- 
mitted blunders  worse,  in  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  than  anything  laid  to  the  charge  of  British 
generals. 

The  Tragedy  of  Gravelotte. 

Colonel  Maude  takes,  as  his  example,  that  bloody 
and  dreadful  bungle  known  as  Gravelotte.  Here 
Steinmetz  lost  both  his  head  and  his  temper, 
orders  were  given  in  contempt  alike  of  the  clock 
and  of  topography.  Artillery  was  sent  where  it 
was  impossible  to  open  fire.  Whole  divisions  were 
thrust  pell-mell  into  a  pass  where  it  was  impossible 
to  deploy  or  even  to  march.-  Here  is  a  picture  of 
bow   German  generals   can   blunder:  — 

A  Dreadful  War-picture. 
What  a  picture,  and  what  leading!       There  was 
only  one  road,  and  into  it  were  thrown  troops  from 


five  different  commands,  without  any  mutual  under- 
standing, any  order  of  march — left  to  themselves 
to  get  through  as  best  they  could,  then  some  to 
pursue,  some  to  reinforce,  &c. 

Now,  add  to  this  a  wall  of  smoke  in  front,  out 
of  which  the  flames  of  burning  St.  Hubert  shot  up, 
the  shells  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  guns  in  action 
screaming  overhead,  men  crowding  together  crush- 
ing the  wounded,  the  cries  of  the  latter,  the  shout- 
ing, the  echoes  of  bursting  shells  in  the  woods, 
and  lowering  dense  over  all  a  dust  cloud  which 
made  dark  the  burning  sun  above.  Imagine  all 
this,  and  try  to  realise  the  mental  condition  of  the 
men  struggling  to  fulfil  their  orders. 

Needless  to  say,  this  mighty  pillar  of  dust  was 
not  long  in  attracting  the  enemy's  attention.  What 
it  was  caused  by  they  could  not  tell,  but  it  was 
evidently  something  very  unusual,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  dust  on  the  road  grew 
denser;  men  fairly  groped  in  it,  and  they  began  to 
remember  that,  as  they  descended,  the  enemy's 
fire,  both  of  infantry  and  guns,  had  almost  ceased. 
Each  felt  something  was  brewing,  and  a  queer  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  as  to  what  it  might  be  arose. 

In  front  were  the  4th  and  3rd  Light,  then  the 
3rd  Horse  and  the  4th  Heavy  Batteries,  who  crushed 
past  the  29th  Foot  as  best  they  might.  Seizing 
their  opportunity,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  pressed 
in  close  behind,  and  to  it  attached  themselves  the 
two  divisional  regiments,  the  9th  and  13th  Hussars, 
who,  not  belonging  to  the  Cavalry  Division,  tried 
to  push  past  the  former. 

Thirty-two  squadrons  were  thus  jammed  up  on 
this  narrow  dyke,  or  between  walls  of  rock.  The 
leading  batteries  got  through  and  unlimbered,  and 
v/ere  received  with  a  storm  of  shell.  The  limber 
teams,  maddened  by  the  noise  and  pain  of  wounds, 
bolted  back  into  the  mass,  crushing  many.  The 
situation  was  intolerable.  Then  suddenly  from 
over  the  valley  they  caught  the  notes  of  the  "  Re- 
tire," and,  except  the  first  four  catteries,  they 
obeyed  it — how,  Hoenig  does  not  say,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  did  it  at  a  walk. 

The  officer  commanding  these  first  four  batteries 
had  ridden  on  in  front  to  reconnoitre  a  position, 
but  in  their  eagerness  the  batteries  had  crowded  on 
him  too  rapidly,  and  had  given  him  no  time  to 
Icok  round.  Actually  the  position  is  so  bad  for 
artillery  that,  going  over  the  ground  two  years 
ago  with  several  decidedly  capable  British  officers, 
we  simply  could  not  believe  that  four  batteries 
had  unlimbered  there. 

How  the  Germans  Died. 

The  1st  Light,  which  stood  nearest  on  the  flank, 

was  soon  shot  to  pieces;  but,  as  long  as  a  gun  could 

b?  manned,  its  captain,  Trautmann,  lying  mortally 

wounded  on   the  ground,  having  dragged  himself 
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In  torture  uutii  ho  cmiid  inoi)  hiiu.^cii  ui)  asauibi  a 
Bhattoro<i  L-arriagc, directed  ita  lire  till  his  life  el)b(;d 
out  and  he  sank — a  hero,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  same  fate  overtook  the  2nd  Battery,  Captain 
Hasse's.  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to  retire,  but, 
seeing  the  Importance  of  standing  by  his  comrade 
on  the  left,  he  sent  back  word  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  give  way.  He  actually  maintained  his 
position  for  two  hours.  Then  fresh  teams  were 
brought  up,  and,  as  he  had  flred  his  last  round, 
and  those  of  Trautniann's  guns  also,  he  at  length 
gare  the  order  to  limber  up;  but  all  the  fresh  horses 
were  killed,  except  two,  and  these  eventually 
brought  off  a  single  gun  heavily  laden  with 
wounded. 

Gnugge  held  out  all  day.  He,  too,  lost  very 
heavily.  It  was  some  minutes  before  his  first 
round  was  delivered.  Then  his  guns  shot  so 
straight  that  with  his  comrade  Hasse  they  beat 
down  the  enemy's  infantry  fire;  range  about  700 
yards.  A  more  extraordinary  instance  of  the  power 
of  guns,  as  guns  were  then,  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover.  The  4th  Heavy  Battery  never  un- 
Umbered  at  all.  Had  its  commander  got  it  to 
the  south  of  the  road,  its  fire  against  Point  du 
Jour  would  have  been  invaluable  in  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  flank  of  the  others;  but  he  lost  his 
head  and  retired  his  guns. 

The  German  King  and  Steinmetz  met  about  this 
time.  What  words  passed  between  them  will  never 
^  be  known,  the  two  staffs  remaining  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  away;  but,  to  judge  by  the  King's 
gestures,  Steinmetz  had  a  rather  unpleasant  five 
minutes.  If  he  had  been  difficult  to  get  on  with 
before,  he  became  ten  times  worse  afterwards,  and 
refused  to  do  more  than  merely  transmit  the  orders 
received,  without  adding  the  details  of  execution 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

A  Great  Rout. 

The  3rd  Division  was  now  rapidly  approaching, 
brigades  in  heavy  massive  columns,  bands  playing, 
colours  flying.  As  they  descended  the  gentle  slope 
towards  the  enemy's  position,  just  above  the  cleft 
of  the  ravine,  the  sinking  sun— it  was  about  6  p.m. 
—caught  their  burnished  helmet-spikes  till  the 
masses  glowed  like  a  sea  of  fire— an  apparition  not 
lost  on  the  French. 

Le  Boeuf  and  Frossard  met  at  this  moment.  Both 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that, 
to  break  and  defeat  the  troops  immediately  before 
them,  if  only  to  save  the  honour  of  their  arms 
and  gain  time  for  retreat. 

Frossard's  Corps  was  the  first  ready,  and,  un- 
fortunately for  the  French,  it  moved  off  indepen- 
dently. 

Suddenly  the  front  of  his  line  was  wrapped  in 
a  imoke  cloud,  a  storm  of  bullets  swept  through 


the  air,  and  the  French  dashed  forward  with  all 
their  old  gallantry  and  elan  from  Leipzig  and  Mos- 
cow. 

The  exhausted  German  fighting  line  immediately 
to  their  front  gave  way;  the  French  followed,  skirt- 
ing Gnugge's  battery  at  about  100  yards;  the  latter 
threw  round  the  trails  of  his  three  flank  guns  and 
poured  case  into  them  as  they  passed.  The  Prus- 
sian artillery  on  the  ridge  south  of  Gravelotte 
woke  up,  and  their  shells  visibly  shook  the  order 
of  the  charge;  but  still  to  the  spectators  at  Grave- 
lotte it  seemed  that  the  French  reached  and  entered 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  wood  in  the 
ravine. 

Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
same  wood  there  burst  out  a  perfect  torrent  of 
stragglers,  the  thousands,  literally,  who  for  hours 
had  been  collecting  in  it.  In  a  wild  access  of  panic 
they  dashed  up  the  steep  slope,  and  on  to  the 
front  of  their  batteries;  in  vain  the  gunners  yelled 
at  them,  and  threatened  to  fire  on  them  (but  did 
not),  in  vain  mounted  officers  threw  themselves 
upon  them  sword  in  hand;  the  mob  was  mad  vtath. 
terror,  not  to  be  denied,  and  swept  through  the 
guns,  demoralising  all  they  came  in  contact  with. 
As  a  fact,  the  French  had  never  really  reached 
the  wood  at  all;  the  artillery  fire,  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  really  brave  men  who  had  rallied  at  the 
edge  of  it,  had  stopped  the  rush,  and  a  very  slight 
pressure  on  their  flank  had  induced  their  rearward- 
movement. 

This  was  the  second  panic  of  the  day,  but  a 
third  one  was  at  this  very  moment  preparing, 
and,  curiously,  as  a  result  of  Goeben's  order  which 
had  brought  the  above-mentioned  sorely  needed 
support  to  the  flank.  Groeben,  seeing  the  2nd  Corps 
approach,  knew  that  he  had  no  further  need  for 
a  reserve,  and  had  sent  in  his  last  closed  troops 
towards  St.  Hubert  some  minutes  before  the  French- 
counter-stroke. 

The  direction,  in  which  they  were  sent  is  open 
to   question   on   tactical   grounds.       But,   right   or 
wrong,  Goeben  could  not  conceivably  have  antici- 
pated     what        actually      did      occur,      for      it 
simply      passes      the      wit     of      man      to      ima- 
gine   such    a    concatenation    of    blunders.      The 
9th  Hussars,  either  with  or  without  orders,  were  fol- 
lowingin  the  track  of  the  Infantry  Reserve  along  the 
great  road.      The  deployment  of  the  leading  troops 
checked  the  movement  of  the  following  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  regiment  as  usual  tried  to  force  its 
way  past.    Soon  the  block  became  absolute,  and,  as- 
if   things   were   not  already   bad   enough   for   the 
Germans,  Fortune  ordained  yet  another  cause  of 
perplexity.       At    this    very    moment    the    reserve 
men  and  horses  of  the  Hussars,  coming  straight 
from  Germany,  arrived  on  the  scene.       They  had 
found  the  last  halting-place  of  their  regiment,  har? 
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been  there  rapidly  told  off  into  a  flftli  squadron, 
and  had  immediately  moved  off  in  its  wake. 

Their  horses  were  only  half  broken  to  fire,  the 
men  even  less  trained,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both 
became  exceedingly  unsteady  in  the  roar  of  the 
fire  re-echoing  from  the  woods  and  the  crash  of 
the  bursting  shells. 

The  colonel  in  front  knew  nothing  of  this  re- 
inforcement, and  presently,  finding  all  possibility  of 
advance  at  an  end,  he  decided  to  get  out  of  It  far 
enough  to  give  the  infantry  room. 

Mad   Orders. 

He  sounded  "threes,  about,"  that  fatal  signal; 
then  "  walk,  march."  "  Threes,  about,"  was  obeyed 
with  unanimity,  but  the  untrained  horses  being 
now  at  the  head  of  the  column  quickened  the 
pace.  The  colonel,  having  retired  as  far  as  he 
wanted  to,  then  sounded  "front,"  and  was  obeyed  by 
the  first  three  and  part  of  the  fourth  squadron, 
but  the  fifth  never  heard  the  "front"  at  all,  or  if 
they  did,  mistook  it  for  the  gallop,  for  at  that 
moment  they  broke  clean  away  and  dashed  back 
in  wildest  confusion  up  the  road.  The  led  horses 
and  teams  in  the  streets  of  Gravelotte  took  fright, 
panic  seized  on  most  of  the  men,  and  the  next 
moment  a  horde  of  men,  horses,  teams,  &c., 
streamed  out  of  the  end  of  the  village  and  made  for 
the  setting  sun.  Officers  of  every  rank  rode  at 
them  with  their  swords  and  used  them,  but  were; 
swept  away  also,  and  not  200  yards  away  the  King 
and  staff  were  spectators  of  the  disaster.  For- 
tunately for  the  Germans,  the  French  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  even 
if  they  saw  it.  The  Prussian  gunners  were  still  in 
action,  and  fairly  swept  everything  away  before 
them. 

A  lull  now  took  place  for  a  while,  but  the  King's 
blood  was  up,  as  indeed  was  everybody's  excepting 
Moltke's.  The  King  now  ordered  Steinmetz  to  at- 
tack with  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Moltke 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain.  Hav- 
ing said  all  he  could,  Moltke  fell  away  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  and  found  some  other  business 
to  attend  to. 

Steinmetz,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost  both  his  head 
and  his  temper.  He  passed  on  the  order  as  he 
received  it  to  Von  Zastrow,  7th  Corps,  and  to  Franz- 
secky.  2nd  Corps.  The  former  had  never  for 
a  moment  had  his  command  in  hand  during  the 
whole  day,  and  now  all  he  could  do  was  to  send 
gallopers  to  order  all  they  could  find  to  "advance," 
simply,  no  direction  or  method  being  assigned  them. 
Franzsecky,  who  was  a  first-class  man  but  per- 
fectly strange  to  the  ground,  dared  not  risk  a 
movement  through  the  woods  direct  against  the 
enemy  in  the  fast  growing  darkness.  He  accord- 
ingly chose  the  good  old  road,  the  defile  so  often 


fatal  on  this  unlucky  day.  The  order  was  given; 
the  troops  took  ground  to  their  left,  wheeled  into 
columns  of  sections  down  the  road,  and  with  bands 
playing,  King  and  staff  waiting  to  receive  the 
officers'  salutes  as  they  passed,  the  unfortunate 
corps  moved  forward  to  what  should  have  been, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being,  its  doom. 

St.  Hubert  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  all  this  time,  but  Franzsecky  and  the 
officers  with  the  leading  regiments,  fresh  to  the 
ground,  appear  to  have  been  unaware  of  this.  As 
the  leading  regiment  approached  the  unlucky  garri- 
son of  this  their  bridge-head,  unable  to  distinguish 
their  uniforms  in  the  twilight,  and  receiving  the 
bullets  meant  for  their  comrades,  they  front 
formed  as  best  they  could  and  opened  a  violent 
fire  into  the  backs  of  their  own  men,  many  of 
whom  broke  back,  overran  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  confusion  worse  confounded  ensued.  The 
bravest  men  held  on  to  the  post,  which  was  never 
relinquished,  and  undei'  their  protection  order  was 
ultimately  re-established,  but  not  till  after  a  long 
delay. 

A  Wild  Night-scene. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark;  the  "  cease  fire  "  had  been 
sounded  all  along  the  Prussian  line,  and  accepted, 
curiously  and  very  fortunately  for  the  Germans, 
by  the  French  (it  is  the  same  in  both  armies),  for 
the  former  were  about  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  their  day's  work  of  blunders  and  expose  them- 
selves to  what  should  have  been  absolute  destruc- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  what  actually 
took  place  within  my  space.  Briefly,  when  the 
troops  coming  up  the  road  fired  into  the  backs  of 
their  comrades,  and  a  part  of  the  latter  broke 
back,  hopeless  confusion  ensued  at  the  head  of  the 
columns.  The  troops  in  rear,  mad  to  get  forward, 
pressed  hard  on  those  in  front,  and  actually — 
thanks  to  their  close  order  and  excellent  discip- 
line—managed to  force  their  way  through  as 
formed  bodies,  and  then  attacked  outwards  in  all 
directions,  only  to  be  beaten  back  again.  Again 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  It  seems  to  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  "  cease  fire  "  was 
sounded.  Franzsecky,  his  two  divisional  comman- 
ders and  their  staffs,  were  at  St.  Hubert.  They 
decided  that  something  more  must  be  done,  and 
ordered  the  4th  Division  forward.  At  the  time 
it  was  so  dark  that  the  troops  had  literally  to  grope 
their  way  across.  The  leading  battalions  were 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  darkness  and  formed 
in  close  column,  and  by  degrees  the  others  formed 
on  them,  so  that  by  about  10.30  p.m.  twenty-four 
fresh  battalions  were  massed  beyond  St.  Hubert, 
on  a  space  of  1,300  yards  front  and  300  yards  depth 
— "how,  nobody  can  say,"  and  about  these  had 
aggregated  the  debris  of  fifty-nine  companies  of  the 
Sth  Corps  and  twenty-two  companies  of  the  7th, 
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so  that  towards  11  p.m.  forty-eight  battalions  stood 
like  sheep  In  a  pen  on  a  space  of  about  1,650  yards 
front  by  1.100  deep,  and  not  300  yards  from  the 
enemy's  muzzles. 

"  Surely,"  as  Hoenig  says,  "  military  history  con- 
tains no  parallel  case.  Why  had  one  brought  these 
masses  together?  To  attack;  but  then,  in  the 
name  of  all  things  reasonable,  why  did  they  not 
attack?  Why  did  not  at  least  these  twenty-four  fresh 
Pomeranian  battalions  go  straight  for  the  enemy 
without  a  shot?  One  hears  so  much  of  '  dash ' 
and  '  resolution,'  of  an  '  advance  with  the  bayonet,  ' 
of  the  advantages  of  a  '  night  attack.'  Here  lay 
all  the  conditions  for  success  in  such  adventures 
ready  to  hand:  the  enemy  not  three  hundred  yards 
away,  the  troops  massed,  and  the  dreaded  fire-swept 
zone  behind.  If,  as  the  troops  actually  did,  it 
was  possible  to  remain  in  this  dense  mass  from 
11  p.m.  to  6  next  morning,  and  always  under  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fire — for  from  time  to  time  the 
musketry  blazed  up  anew — then  why  could  we  not 
go  forward  with  drums  beating,  and  overrun  the 
enemy  with  cold  steel?  Three  minutes  were  all 
that  were  required,  and  we  should  have  lost  fewer 
in  those  three  minutes  than  we  actually  did  in 
those  seven  hours.  Why?  The  answer  is  plain, 
and  I  will  give  it;  simply  because  we  did  not  under- 
stand what  fighting  means;  the  whole  course  of 
the  day  shows  it.  We  did  not  understand  either 
skirmishing  tactics  or  the  employment  of  lines  and 
columns,  and  the  climax  of  the  day  was  the  bank- 
ruptcy declaration  of  our  tactical  exp.3rts." 

In  the  above,  says  Col.  Mande,  I  have  given  the 
true,  history  of  twelve  hours'  fighting  under  normal 
European  conditions,  for,  as  a  fact,  the  progress  in 
weapons  counts  for  little.  The  whole  series  of  events 
took  place  on  an  area  not  greatly  exceeding  three 
miles  of  depth  and  two  of  front,  say  six  square  miles; 
the  numbers  engaged  on  the  German  side  were 
about  60,000 — about  the  mean  of  our  own  strength 
in  Natal  and  the  Free  State  during  the  last  three 
months;  and  the  superior  command  was  in  the 
hands  of  five  war-trained  European  veterans. 

Can  even  the  most  rabid  of  our  detractors  sug- 
gest that  we  come  badly  out  of  the  comparison? 


V. — American  Parallels : 

Ma.TOR  VALENTOrE  IN  THE  "  FoRTNTGHTLT." 

The  parallel  between  the  recent  operations  in 
South  Africa  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  has  already  been  noticed  by  more 
than  one  writer,  but  it  is  dealt  with  in  detail  for 
the  first  time  in  the  "  Fortnightly,"  to  which  Major 
E.  S.  Valentine  contributes  "An  American  Parallel 
to  the  Present  Campaign."  Defective  guns,  want 
of   cavalry,    incompetent    generals,     deception     bv 


guides,  bad  scouting — all  were  prominent  factors 
in  determining  the  earlier  failures  of  the  Federal 
forces.  The  physical  advantages  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy  enjoyed  over  those  of  the 
Northern  States  were  precisely  those  enjoyed  by 
the  Boers,  and,  as  the  following  passage  shows, 
the  moral  factors  were  not  altogether  dissimilar:  — 

"  Inured  to  privations,  ttey  were  satisfied  with 
rations  which  the  Federal  soldier  looked  upon  as 
insufficient;  hence  that  rapidity  of  movement  whidh 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  all  their  successes. 
Rarely  paid  by  the  Government  which,  unable  to 
solve  its  financial  difficulties,  fairly  ignored  their 
claims,  they  never  asked  for  luxuries.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  practised  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and 
one  might  see  them  entering  the  recruiting 
offices  with  the  rifle  on  their  shoulders  and  the  re- 
volver at  the  belt,  weapons  which  they  never  laid 
aside,  and  without  whicli  they  would  not  have  con- 
sidered themselves  safe. 

"  The  Federals  were  to  them  invaders  who  had 
always  been  painted  in  the  blackest  colours,  and 
who,  on  coming  to  free  the  negroes,  intended  to 
make  them  the  equals  of  the  common  whites,  and 
consequently  to  humble  them. 

"  These  soldiers  were  better  practised  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle  than  those  of  the  North,  and  well 
adapted  to  such  service.  They  proved  this  during 
the  sieges,  in  those  slow  operations  where  the  two 
armies,  after  having  both  fallen  back  into  their 
respective  entrenchments,  reconnoitred  each  other 
in  turn,  and  drew  their  lines  closer  by  degrees  with- 
out daring  to  charge  each  other  openly.  Posted  be- 
hind breast-works,  or  in  the  rifle-pit,  they  would 
watch  the  Federal  works  with  the  cool  vigilance  of 
the  hunter  who  has  passed  many  days  motionless 
by  the  side  of  some  deserted  lake,  watching  for  the 
stag  who  is  sure  to  come  to  quench  his  thirst  at 
sunset.  It  only  required  for  a  Federal  soldier  to 
raise  his  hat  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet  to  have  It 
riddled  with  numberless  balls. 

"  It  was  the  man  in  the  rough  coat  with  the  lock 
of  his  rifle  tied  on  with  string,"  continues  Mr. 
Draper,  "  who  won  victories,  not  the  neatly  uni- 
formed pampered  soldier." 


VI.— The  Colonial  Soldier: 

C.  D.  Thierry  i^  "TTntted  Service  Magaziite." 

It  took  the  War  Office  exactly  three  months  to 
find  out  the  value  of  Colonial  troops,  when  from 
the  first  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  ever 
put  his  foot  inside  an  English  Colony.  What  should 
have  been  foreseen  was  forced  on  Ministers  by  dis- 
asters in  South  Africa,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Col- 
onies themselves,  and  public  opinion  at  home. 
With  the  lessons  of  the  first  Transvaal  War  and  the 
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Zulu  "War  not  yet  faded  from  men's  minds,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  thi  military  advisers  of  the 
Cabinet  would  have  urged  the  necessity  of  raising 
large  local  forces.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  actually  asked  Australia  and  Canada  to  send 
infantry  rather  than  mounted  men,  Mr.  Wyndham 
says,  to  meet  Colonial  convenience,  which  is  a 
cryptic  utterance.  If  Sir  Redvers  Buller  imagined 
that  the  Colonies  could  more  easily  send  un- 
mounted than  mounted  troops  he  must  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  study  the  military  development 
of  the  Empire  a,s  little  as  politicians  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  study  its  political  growth.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  Colonial  battlefields,  and  a  little 
less  knowledge  of  European  battlefields,  would  have 
saved  us  many  reverses  and  many  precious  lives 
in  the  present  war. 

Why  should  England  be  surprised  at  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Colofiies  to  fight,  or  be  surprised  that 
they  are  proving  the  best  fighting  material  in  the 
world?  In  I77fi,  the  Militia  of  Canada,  together 
with  old  soldiers  settled  in  Ontario,  defended  Que- 
bec against  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  who  com- 
manded a  large  and  well-equipped  American  army. 
For  three  years,  1812-14,  Canada,  with  a  population 
of  750,000,  was  called  upon  to  resist  the  whole 
stn^ngth  of  the  United  States  with  a  population  of 
8,000,000.  To.  do  it  she  had  a  force  of  4,000  regu- 
lars, whole  battalions  of  which  were  raised  in  the 
Colony.  The  brunt  of  the  war,  therefore,  fell  on 
the  volunteers  and  militia,  who  played  their  part 
so  well  that,  when  peace  was  declared,  not  a  single 
square  mile  of  British  territory  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  whereas  they  were  in  possession  of 
part  of  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Oregon.  They  v/ere 
equally  reliable  in  1870  and  1885,  when  the  peace 
of  the  North-West  was  disturbed  by  the  half-breeds 
under  Riel.  In  New  Zealand  the  irregulars  and 
native  allies  were  able  to  successfully  conclude  the 
Waikato  War,  which  20,000  regulars  had  failed  to 
do.  In  South  Africa,  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles, 
Mounted  Police,  Natal  Carbineers,  and  the  corps 
raised  by  English  officers  in  our  many  Kaffir  Wars, 
proved  their  mettle  on  many  a  hard-fought  field 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.  The  expedition  led 
by  Dr.  Jameson  into  Mashonaland,  and  the  cam- 
paign which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Matabeleland, 
were  achievements  remarkable  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Empire.  That  the  South  African  Col- 
onials took  no  part  in  the  First  Transvaal  War  was 
due  to  the  refusal  of  their  offers  by  the  Home 
Government.  The  aid  of  the  Colonies  in  a  Col- 
onial War  is  a.  commonplace  of  history.  It  was 
offered  by  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  accepted  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  1884  New  South  Wales  troopers  and  Canadian 
voyageurs  stood  side  by  side  with  British  soldiers 


in  the  Soudan.  In  1895  all  the  self-governing  Col- 
onies, and  even  Rhodesia,  ofl'ered  assistance  to  the 
Mother  Country  should  the  Venezuelan  Crisis  end 
in  war.  Nevertheless,  only  last  year  Mr.  Morley 
asserted  that  Australia  would  never  spend  a  six- 
pence or  lose  a  man  in  defence  of  the  British  Em- 
pire! The  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  war 
is,  not  the  presence  of  South  Africans  in  the  field, 
but  the  presence  of  Canadians  and  Australians  as 
well.  It  is  a  great  step  forward,  no  one  can  deny, 
but  It  is  not  a  revolution. 

The  surprise  of  the  Home  authorities  at  the  mili- 
tary enthusiasm  and  soldierly  qualities  of  Colonial 
troops,  therefore,  can  be  explained  only  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  Empire  as  a  whole  never  entered  into 
their  calculations  at  all.  With  a  superb  indiffer- 
ence to  history  and  actuality  they  made  their  mili- 
tary preparations  as  though  England  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  world  except  Europe, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  anticipated  a  European 
War,  and  no  other.  The  British  officer  is  as  un- 
familiar with  Colonial  battlefields  as  the  British 
statesman  is  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  of  Colonial 
life.  He  is  saturated  with  German-made  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  thirty  years  since,  until 
his  natural  capacity  is  in  danger  of  being  strang'ed; 
he  is  most  admired  in  peace-time,  when  he  is  a  bad 
imitation  of  the  masters  in  a  school  which  has  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  from  the  Boers  in  South 
Africa.  We  have  the  best  school  of  military  train- 
ing m  the  world  in  the  British  Empire,  and  we 
have  the  best  material  for  soldiers  to  draw  upon. 
When  our  officers  are  allowed  to  give  at  least  as 
much  study  to  colonial  wars  as  they  give  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the  sooner  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  spare  the  army  and  the  country 
the  humiliations  of  learning  by  experience  what 
they  should  have  learned  by  study.  For  thre6 
months  the  present  war  was  conducted  as  though 
the  British  Army  was  in  South  Africa  for  the  first 
time.  On  such  a  military  system  as  ours  the  ter- 
rible disasters  of  Isandhlwana  and  Majuba  Hill 
had  no  effect. 


VII. — How  the  Great  Siege  Ended  : 

Br    THE     MiLITAET     CoNTEIBUTOR     OF     "  BlACK- 
WOOD." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  men  who  had  endured 
the  siege  needed  a  rest,  or  that  Sir  G.  White  longed 
to  get  away?  In  these  four  months  much  had 
been  done;  the  enemy  to  be  kept  off  his  first  care; 
the  principle  to  construct  works  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  to  hold  the  circumference  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  the  points  at  which  attack 
might  be  expected,  as  Caesar's  Camp,  protected 
by  redoubts  of  superior  profile,  the  gaps  between 
under  their  fire,    and  that   from   other  works  of 
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,o\ver  profile,  so  that  any  advauce  must  cover 
grouivd  swept  by  a  cross-fire.  This  would  consti- 
tute the  main  line  of  defence,  no  doubt  assisted  by 
.-similar  works  in  rear  as  an  interior  line,  should 
the  outer  line  be  forced.  In  front  of  all  would  be 
the  pickets  and  sentries,  sheltered  by  breastworks 
or  rifle-pits;  thus  the  enemy  would  have  to  force 
his  way  through  three  lines  of  defence,  each 
planneil  to  offer  increased  resistance,  while  the 
points  which  he  might  choose  as  his  way  in  would 
be  swept  by  the  fire  from  two  or  more  strongly  con- 
structed works.  We  know  that  all  these  outlying 
works  were  connected  by  telephone  with  headquar- 
ters, giving  Sir  G.  White  the  power  to  rapidly  con- 
centrate at  any  threatened  point. 

But  there  were  other  anxieties  that  told  on  the 
devoted  garrison  and  its  commander, — the  entire 
responsibility  of  keeping  a  determined,  well-armed 
foe  at  arm's  length,  and  the  strain  of  supporting 
upwards  of  15,000  human  beings  in  order  and  con- 
tentment. Men  at  a  distance  read  of  the  bursting 
shells,  the  savage  attack,  the  daily  sniping,  of  sud- 
den death  by  fire,  or  sword,  or  pestilence,  of  nights 
passed  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  when  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf  may  be  a  footstep;  but  these  are  not  what 
try  a  man's  nerves.  There  is  excitement  there; 
the  din  of  battle  is  but  an  interlude  to  talk  about 
next  day,  a  panorama  of  auick-moving  objects. 
What  kills  is  the  monotony,  the  dreary  dulness, 
one  day  as  another — is  there  no  endr  nothing  to 
think  of,  to  laugh  about,  to  hope  for— only  the 
dreary  sameness? 

The  constant  pop!  pop!  of  the  bullets  irritates— 
it  is  so  senseless,  so  meaningless.  Will  they  never 
Btop?  Oh,  for  a  fight,  an  honest  fight  out  there 
in  the  open— anything  but  to  be  cooped  up  here 
with  those  everlasting  bullets. 

An  experience  of  three  months,  under  much  the 
same  circumstances,  recalls  this  intolerable  monot- 
ony— pop!  pop'  If  they  would  only  hit  some  one 
there  would  be  method  in  the  awful  repetition,  but 
they  never  do — there  is  no  change,  always  that 
siHy,  useless  pop!   pop! 

And  there  are  other  things  that  wear  into  the 
brain:  there  are  the  spies.  You  know  they  are 
about  you,  watchi)ig  everywhere,  but  you  can't  see 
them:  perhaps  that  man  that  saluted  just  then  is 
one — perhaps  not.  In  I>adysmith  it  was  impos- 
sible to  detect  them;  the  first  thought  when  you  de- 
cide to  do  something-"  How  many  of  them  know 
of  it?"  It  is  the  mysterious,  the  unknown,  where 
the  terror  is.  But  even  spies  have  their  comic 
side.  In  the  case  of  the  somewhat  similar  experi- 
ence already  referred  to,  it  was  known  that  some 
of  the  civilians  shut  up  with  us  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  eremy  outside.  One  dark  night 
a  light  was  seen  to  flash  from  the  town.  The  fort 
■which  saw  it  was  a  mile  away  over  rough  country, 


with  an  awkward  spruit  between  and  across  this. 
Authority  set  out  to  spot  that  treacherous  light; 
it  was  a  sad,  cold  trudge;  but  the  light  was  in 
front,  and  guided  the  grim  party  over  everything 
till  they  were  close  upon  it,  still  flashing.  It  came 
from  a  candle  inside  a  loophole  in  a  defended 
house,  by  which  the  officer  in  charge  was  reading 
a  green-backed  novel!— rank  disobedience  and  a 
wigging,  but  it  all  helped  to  pass  the  time.  There 
is  that  ghastly  picket  duty,  when  the  officer  stands 
beside  those  heaps  that  huddle  up  in  the  cold  nigbt, 
and  twist  and  groan,  and  mutter  about  bright 
things,  when  he  wishes  for  a  second  pair  of  ears 
and  that  his  feet  would  thaw— he  may  not  stamp 
them.  A  stick  cracks,  a  night-bird  croaks,  the 
heaps  start  up  to  crouch  and  clutch  their  rifles- 
night  after  night  of  this— to-morrow  and  to-mor- 
row; will  it  never  end?  is  England  never  coming 
back? 

Then  the  food  question  is  always^pressing.  When 
that  starved  woman's  face  looks  up  at  you,  in  her 
arms  a  fading  scrap  of  child's  life,  "  Only  two 
spoonfuls  of  Swiss  milk,  and  it  will  not  die — oh, 
sir!"  It  is  the  women,  poor  souls,  who  are  brav- 
est. But  they  give  trouble;  they  don't  mean  it. 
If  there  was  a  volley  blazed  off  at  us — the  Boers  like 
doing  this  at  night;  it  is  rather  brave,  and  wakes 
the  men,  till  it  gets  monotonous  like  all  the  rest — 
every  woman  would  look  out  or  run  across  to 
ask,  '  What  is  it?"  And  men  don't  like  to  see  a 
woman  shot.  So  it  was  arranged  that  they  and 
their  children  should  sleep  in  the  women's  laager, 
a  stone  wool-store  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Who 
was  to  sleep  with  them  to  keep  order?  There 
were  fifty  or  more,  many  Dutch.  Then  our  parson 
stepped  out— he  was  a  slip  of  a  boy,  rather  starved, 
with  a  weak  voice,  and  a  tie  that  was  always  white 
— and  he  slept  in  that  laager  every  night  till  it  was 
done.  F'ifty  women  and  that  small  curate — he  was 
a  hero,  and  his  name  was  Spratt. 

A  dinner  was  arranged  by  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  leading  storekeeper,  and  "  You  know  there 
will  be  a  tapioca  pudding."  So  she  said  to  Author- 
ity, and  clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  for  all 
bread-stuffs  had  been  impounded,  and  She  stood 
out  a  traitress— and  Authority  looked  stem  and — 
laughed. 

The  liquor  question  is  prominent  most  of  all. 
It  is  the  first  thing  seized,  and  the  capture  of  it 
entails  much  artifice.  A  man  on  sentry  is  drunk 
— a  whole  picket  goes  to  sleep,  and  the  empty 
bottles  betray  them — Who  did  it?  Where  did  it 
come  from?  Where  was  it  bought?  and  so  on  for 
a  tedious  time.  You  know  that  the  delinquent  will 
not  be  found,  yet  the  safety  of  the  garrison  de- 
pends upon  it. 

All   this  and   more  happened   in   Ladysmith. 
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I— ALL    ABOUT    KITCHENER    {Concluded). 


How  the  Desert  Railway  was  Built* 

Kitchener's  first  achievement  was  to  discover  his 
engineer,  Lieutenant  Girouard,  who  had  the  gift  of 
divining  in  advance  before  the  first  rail  was  made 
exactly  how  much  of  everything  would  be  required 
to  complete  it.  This  indispensable  preliminai-y  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  they  ordered  fifteen  new 
engines  and  200  trucks  from  England  and  set  to 
work.  Forty  miles  of  line  were  laid  from  January 
to  May,  1897.  Then  the  work  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  railway  began  to  sprout  apace,  and 
thrust  its  huge  head  across  the  desert  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  a  day.  To  the  imagination  of  the  Arabs  it 
must  have  seemed  like  an  enchanted  palm  tree 
growing  aslant  the  arid  plain.  The  long  slender 
rail  track,  three  feet  six  inches  gauge,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  crown,  not  of  leaves,  but  of  huts 
and  tents  and  workshops  necessary  to  accommodate 
2,500  men.  Of  these,  2,000  were  platelayers  and 
mechanics,  who  were  fed,  watered,  and  supplied 
with  all  materials  of  construction  from  their  base 
at  Korosko.  The  first  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
was  the  lack  of  water.  The  steam  Djinn  of  the 
railway  is  a  thirsty  demon,  and  water  in  the  desert 
there  was  none.      In  Mr.  Churchill's  vivid  phrase: 

A  smooth  ocean  of  bright  coloured  sand  spread  far 
and  wide  to  distant  horizon.s.  The  tropical  sun  beat 
with  senseless  perseverance  upon  the  level  surface  until 
it  could  scarcely  be  touched  with  a  naked  liand,  and  the 
filmy  air  glittered  and  shimmered  as  in  a  furnace.  Here 
and  there  huge  masses  of  crumbling  rock  rose  from  the 
plain  hke  islands  of  cinder  in  a  sea  of  fire. 

One  hundred  1,500-gallon  water  tanks,  mounted 
on  trucks  and  connected  by  hose,  enabled  the  con- 
structors to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the 
heart  of  the  Korosko  Desert.  The  desert  sloped 
upwards  steadily  for  1,600  feet,  but  the  surface  was 
flat,  and  the  line  was  laid  without  much  difficulty 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  work,  three  miles  were  sometimes  surveyed, 
embanked  and  laid  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Desert. 

The  task  of  construction,  no  easy  matter  in  coun- 
tries where  navvies  and  platelayers  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand,  was  difficult  indeed  where  men  of 
seven  different  languages  were  employed  in  the 
fitting  shops,  when  every  platelayer  had  to  be 
taught  his  task,  when  the  sun  blazed  overhead  in 
a  sky  of  fire,  and  the  sand  burnt  beneath  your 
feet  like  the  ashes  of  a  furnace.  Everything  had 
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to  be  provided  for;  5,000  tons  of  grain-stuff  were 
imported  from  Russia  and  India.  The  railway- 
makers  ate  twenty  tons  of  bread  a  day:  150  Govern- 
ment bakers  were  kept  constantly  busy  at  Cairo 
preparing  60,U00  rations  of  biscuit  daily.  Every- 
thing went  like  clockwork  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  omnipresent  Sirdar.  To  him  that  hath 
there  shall  be  given,  and  the  Sirdar  was  blessed 
with  two  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune.  Tw  o 
wells  were  discovered  in  the  desert,  and  Berber, 
the  key  of  the  Suakin  route  and  the  postern  gate 
of  Khartoum,  was  evacuated  without  a  blow.  He 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  earlier  than  anyone 
had  ventured  to  hope  for  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  Khalifa. 

During  these  days  of  the  advance  on  Khartoum, 
Kitchener  was  described  by  one  who  saw  him  "  in 

the  act  ":  — 

To  those  who  saw  him  from  afar  he  was  a  tall,  stiff, 
white  figure,  striding  up  and  down  the  line  of  lading 
barges,  meeting  the  trains  on  the  platform,  receiving 
the  reports  of  the  reconnaisances  and  the  spies,  fixing 
the  dates  and  the  formations,  forgetting  nothing,  hurrj-- 
ing  nothing— night  and  day  set  on  the  one  end  of  retak- 
ing Ivhartoum.  A  strong,  admirable  figure  was  the 
Sirdar,  but  a  stern  one,  even  a  little  forbidding. 

When  the  advance  took  place  on  Abou  Hamed, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  flying  column  should  be 
accompanied  on  its  march  of  133  miles  by  a  field 
telegraph.  But  there  were  no  appliances  for  lay- 
ing the  wire;  no  spools  to  unwind  it  from;  no 
saddles  to  carry  it.  So  the  Sirdar  mustered  the 
donkeys  of  the  village  to  the  place  where  the  coils 
of  telegraph  wire  lay.       Says  Mr.   Churchill:  — 

The  General  contemplated  both  tor  a  long  time  sourly. 
Then  he  walked  to  the  largest  coil  of  Avire,  picked  it  up, 
and  approached  the  smallest  donkey.  He  took  the 
little  anmial's  two  hind  legs  in  his  left  hand  and  put 
them  into  the  coil.  He  lifted  the  vnre  up  until  it 
passed  around  the  donkey's  back  like  a  horse-collar, 
only  that  it  hung  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  He 
caught  hold  of  the  loose  wire  and  smacked  the  donkey 
with  the  other  hand.  The  beast  moved  forward,  trip- 
ping and  stumbhng  over  the  wire,  which  began,  albeit 
.ierkily,  to  um^-ind.  Then  he  wxlked  abruptlv  back  to  his 
house.  By  this  method  the  Field  Telegraph  accom- 
panied the  Flying  Column. 

The  Advance  on  the  Atbara, 

After  Berber  had  been  occupied,  the  Nile  offered 
them  ?  free  waterway  as  far  as  Metemma.  The  rail- 
way in  their  rear  afforded  them  a  secure  base  of  sup- 
plies. Kitchener  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara, 
where  he  built  a  fort  and  waited  the  approach  of 
Mahmoud,  whom  the  Khalifa  had  sent  to  bring  the 
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Infldel  in  chains  to  Onidurman.  Kitchener  had 
14,000  men  of  all  arms  under  his  command,  sup- 
ported by  six  howitzers,  twenty-four  field  guus, 
four  Maxims.  The  Dervish  army,  12,000  strong, 
with  7,000  women  and  children,  made  a  march  of 
forty  miles  across  the  desert  in  a  single  day,  and 
encamped  in  an  entrenched  position  on  the  Atbara. 
After  wai,  ng  for  some  time  for  Mahmoud  to  at- 
tack, and  finding  him  resolved  to  remain  in  his 
entrenchments.  Kitchener  decided  to  take  the  in- 
itiative. 

On  the  night  of  April  7  they  made  a  night  march 
across  eight  miles  of  desert  and  attacked  at  dawn. 
The  artillery  opened  with  shell  fire,  rockets 
searched  the  zeriba,  and  after  an  attack  of  Bag- 
gara  horse  had  been  beaten  off,  the  Sirdar,  at 
twenty  minutes  to  eight,  flung  his  whole  force  upon 
the  zeriba.  They  broke  through  the  thorny  fence 
with  ease,  and  dashed,  bayonet  in  hand,  upon  the 
foe.  The  Dervishes  disdained  to  fly.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  eight  the  Highlanders  had  cut  their 
way  through  the  camp.  Five  minutes  more  and 
the  battle  was  over.  Eighteen  British,  sixteen 
native  officers  and  52.5  men  had  been  killed  and 
■wounded.  But  the  enemy  was  destroyed.  Not 
more  than  4,000  of  Mahmoud's  12,000  warriors  es- 
caped to  tell  the  tale. 

A  Battle  Picture  by  Churchill. 

Here  is  Mr.  Churchill's  description  of  the  storm 
of  the  zeriba,  and  of  the  scene  after  the  battle:  — 

Still  the  advance  continued,  and  it  seemed  to  those 
who  took  part  in  it  more  like  a  horrible  nightmare  than 
a  waking  reality.  Captains  and  snb.altems  collected 
whatever  men  they  could,  heedless  of  corps  or  nation- 
ality, and  strove  to  control  and  direct  their  fire.  Jibba- 
claa  figures  sprang  out  of  the  ground,  fired  or  charged, 
and  were  destroyed  at  everj'  step.  And  onwards  over 
their  bodies — over  pits  choked  with  dead  and  dying, 
among  heaps  of  mangled  camels  and  donkeys,  among 
decapitated  and  e-snscerated  trunks,  the  ghastly  results 
of  the  shell  fire;  women  and  little  children  killed  Ky  the 
bombardment  or  praying  in  \\nld  terror  for  mercy; 
blacks  chained  in  their  trenches;  slaughtered  in  their 
chain.s — always  onward  marched  the  conquerors,  with 
bayonets  running  blood;  clothes,  hands  and  faces 
all  hesmeared;  the  foul  stench  of  a  month's  accumulated 
filth  in  their  nostrils,  and  the  savage  whistle  of  random 
bullets  in  their  ears.  The  whole  inside  of  the  zeriba 
wa.s  one  ma.ss  of  pits,  on  all  of  which  were  animals  tied 
leg  to  leg  and  thrown.  Tliousands  of  these  had  been 
'lied    by    the    artillery.       The    dead    were    ripped    in 

■  ces  hv  the  splinters  of  the  shells.  The  living  lay 
gasping  beneath  the  dead.  The  fallen  Arabs  lav  thickest 
in  the  front  assaulted  by  the  British  Brigade.'  All  the 
trenches  were  filled  with  dead  riflemen,  each  with  his 
weapon  and  a  pile  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  cartridges 
beside  him. 

**  Human  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour." 
Kitchener  was  elated,  not  unnaturally,  with  the 
succe-?!?  that  had  attended  his  tactics:  — 

Whi'e  t/he  regiments  were  re-forming,  the  Sirdar  rode 
along  the  line,  and  the  British  brigades,  nising  their 
h'lmpts  on  the  dark-.smeared  bayonets,  cheered  h'm  in 
all  the  loud  enthusiasm  of  sncceaBful  war.  For  aJmoPt 
the  only  moment  in  the  course  of  this  story  he  evinced 


emotion.      "  He  was,"  says  an  officer,  who  watched  hinfc. 
closely,   "quite  human   tor  a  quaner  of  an  hour!" 

After  the  battle  of  the  Atbara  the  army  went 
into  summer  quarters,  and  remained  there  until 
three  new  gunboats  arrived  from  England,  when 
preparations  were  resumed  for  the  final  advance  on 
Khartoum. 

Before  that  took  place,  however.  Kitchener  had 

an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  other  side  of  his 

character.       As  soon  as  he  reached  Berber  after 

the   victory,    he   indulged   in.  what   Mr.    Kipling's 

hero  Stalky  would  call  a  "  gloat "  over  his  fallen 

foe,  in  a  fashion  fortunately  without  precedent  in 

our  annals.      Mr.    Churchill    thus    describes    the 

scene: — 

A  platform  was  erected  and  adorned  with  flags.  Ott 
this,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  the  General  took  his  stand. 
The  Emir  Mahmud,  his  hands  bound  behind  li's  back, 
was  then  compelled  to  march  past  at  the  head  of  the 
anny,  preceded  by  an  enormous  flag,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed in  Arabic  characters,  "  This  is  Mahmud,  who- 
said  he  would  take  Berber." 

When  all  was  ready  the  expeditionary  force 
started  for  Khartoum  on  August  27.  It  consisted 
of  S,200  British  and  17,600  Egyptian  soldiers,  ac- 
companied by  a  flotilla  of  ten  gunboats  and  flve 
transport  steamers.  The  artillery  was  divided 
between  the  land  and  the  river.  On  shore  they 
had  forty-four  guns  and  twenty  Maxims,  on  the 
river  thirty-six  and  twenty-four. 

The  Victory  at  Omdurman. 

Of  the  Battle  of  Omdurman  it  is  unnecessary  ta 
speak.  The  Khalifa  came  out  to  fight  on  the  plain 
of  Kerreri,  which  had  long  before  been  prophesied 
as  the  scene  of  his  destruction.  He  flung  himself 
upon  the  Sirdar's  army  with  reckless  bravery,  and 
saw  his  serried  ranks  go  down  like  grass  before  the 
mower  as  the  invading  army  turned  upon  them  the 
deadly  spray  of  bullets  from  the  muzzles  of  their 
rifles.  It  was  a  slaughter  grim  and  great.  The 
Dervishes  rushed  headlong  on  their  doom;  but  even 
with  all  their  lack  of  consideration  for  the  deadly 
precision  of  modern  arms,  there  was  a  moment 
when  there  seemed  a  horrible  doubt  that  undis- 
ciplined valour  might  triumph  over  civilised 
weapons.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however. 
The  last  charge  failed.  All  that  were  left  of  the 
Dervishes  fled  in  headlong  ruin  from  the  field,  and 
the  conquering  army  advanced  in  triumph  upon 
Omdurman.  Over  9,000  men  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  while  over  10,000  lay  groaning  in  agony 
from  their  wounds. 

From  the  battlefield  the  Sirdar  and  his  men  rode 
into  the  capital.  The  defeated  Khalifa  fled  from 
one  gate  as  the  Sirdar  was  entering  the  other.  The 
Khalifa  escaped  for  the  time,  and  the  Sirdar  ad- 
dressed himself  to  two  duties,  which,  orcnrnn?  as 
they  did  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  gave  rise  to 
more  hitter  taunts,  not  altogether  undeserved,  than 
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any  deeds  done  by  British  generals  in  recent  years. 
The  first  was  the  holding  of  a  solemn  religisus  ser- 
vice over  the  place  where  Gordon  had  fallen  fifteen 
years  before;  the  second  was  the  ghoul-like  dese- 
cration of  the  Mahdi's  grave:  — 

By  Kitchener's  orders  the  tomb  has  been  profaned 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  corpse  of  the  Mahdi 
wafi  dug  up,  the  head  was  separated  from  the  body,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reached  Cairo.  The 
limbs  and  trunk  were  flung  into  the  Nile. 

As  if  to  emphasise  this  reversion  to  barbarism  we 
have  the  description  of  the  Memorial  Service  on 
September  4.  when,  in  the  place  where  Gordon  fell, 
there  was  consummated  the  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving:  — 

Surrounded  by  the  soldiers  he  had  directed  with  ter- 
rible and  glorio'us  eifect,  the  successful  general  ordered 
the  flags  to  be  hoisted;  and  the  litle  red  flag  of  the 
Ktedive  and  a  great  Union  Jack  -four  times  as  big— 
were  run  up  the  staffs  while  the  oificers  saluted,  the 
men  presented  arms,  and  the  band  played  the  Egyptian 
National  Anthem  and  our  own.  Then  the  Sirdar  called 
for  three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty.  The  Memorial  Ser- 
vice followed,  and  the  solemn  -words  of  the  English 
Prarer-Book  were  read  in  that  distant  garden.  The 
bands  plaved  their  dirge  and  Gordon's  favourite  hymn, 
"Abide  with  Me."  a  gimboat  on  the  river  crashed  out 
the  salute,  sending  the  live  shells— for  thev  had  no 
blank  ammunition — spinning  away  up  the  White  Nile; 
the  Highlanders  played  a  long  lament;  and  thus  the 
ceremony  was  duly  fulfilled.  Nine  thousand  of  those 
-who  would  have  prevented  it  lay  dead  on  the  plain  of 
Omdurman. 

The  Battlefield  after  the  Victory. 

After  the  hymns  had  been  sung  and  the  prayers 
had  been  said,  Mr.  Churchill  went  out  to  see  the 
battlefield  which  had  rendered  the  service  pos- 
sible:— 

All  over  the  ground— on  the  average  three  yards  apart 
—were  dead  men  clad  in  the  white  and  patched  smocks 
of  faithful  Dervishes.  Three  days  of  burning  sun  had 
done  their  work.  The  bodies  were  swollen  to  almost 
gigantic  proportions.  Twice  as  large  as  li\nn:;  men, 
they  appeared  in  every  sense  monstrous.  The  more  ad- 
vanced corpses  hardly  resembled  human  beings,  but 
rather  great  bladders  such  as  natives  use  to  float  down 
the  Nile  on.  Frightful  gashes  scarred  their  limbs,  and 
great  black  stains,  once  crimson,  covered  their  garments. 
The  sight  was  appalling.  The  smell  redoubled  the  hor- 
ror. 

In  some  places  the  bodies  lay  so  thick  as  to  hide 
the  ground.  Occasionally  there  were  double  layers  of 
the  hideous  covering.  Once  I  saw  them  lying  three 
deep.  In  a  space  not  exceeding  a  himdred  yards  square 
more  than  four  hundred  corpses  lay  festering. 

There,  again,  was  where  the  Baggara  cavalry  had 
made  their  last  splendid  charge  to  certain  death.  The 
■white-clad  bodies  of  the  men  were  intermingled  -with 
the  brown  and  bav  of  the  horses,  so  that  this  part  of 
the  field  looked  less  white-speckled  than  the  rest.  They 
had  ridden  straight  at  the  solid  line  of  bayonets,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  the  storm  of  projectiles.  Brery  man  had 
galloped  at  full  speed,  and  when  he  fell  he  shot  many 
lengths  in  front  of  his  horse,  rolling  over  and  over- 
destroyed,  not  conquered,  by  machinery. 

The  Tribute  of  Prime  Ministers. 
The  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Lord  Kitchener 
1)7  the  Trlme  Minister,  who  described  him  as  "  a 
singular  roaster  in  desert  warfare,"  sums  up  the 
popular  estimate  tersely  and  well: — 


He  -will  remain  a  striking  figure,  not  only  adorned 
by  the  valour  and  patriotism  which  all  successful 
generals  can  show,  but  with  ilie  most  extraordinary  Loin- 
bination  of  calculation,  of  strategy,  of  slatesiiiaiuliip, 
which  it  ever  fell  to  any  general  lu  these  circuriislauce* 
to  display.  ...  He  took  exactly  the  time  uefes.sary 
for  iiis  work;  he  made  precisely  the  prepaj-atious  which 
that  work  required;  he  expended  upou  it  the  time,  the 
resource,  and  tiie  military  strengtli  precisely  which  it 
demanded,  and  his  victory  came  out  with  absolute 
accuracy,  like  the  answer  to  a  scientific  calculation. 

Lord  Rosebery's  tribute  was  not  less  hearty.    He 

said:^ 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  all  that  T  could  say  in  praise  of 
the  Sirdar  himself,  it  would  be  this — that  he  has  written 
a  new  page  of  British  hisitory  and  that  he  has  blotted 
out  an  old  one. 

His  Zeal  for  Economy. 
Lord  Kitchener  prides  himself  on  nothing  so 
much  as  his  economy.  He  is  a  Joseph  Hume  of 
Conquerors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  stands,  in 
this  respect,  on  a  lonely  eminence.  Most  generals 
have  the  bottomless  pocket  of  John  Bull  to  draw 
upon.  The  Sirdar  was  limited  by  the  scanty  avail- 
able resources  of  the  Egyptian  revenue.  If  his 
conquest  of  the  Soudan  had  been  organised  from 
Pall  Mall  or  the  Horse  Guards,  it  would  have  cost 
£20,000,000  if  it  cost  a  cent.  In  Kitchener's  hands 
it  did  not  cost  three.  And  then  what  assets  he 
had  to  show  as  a  return  for  the  outlay!  To  quote 
his  o-wn  words:  — 

Although  the  accounts  have  not  yet  been  absolutely 
closed,  you  may  take  it  as  veiy  nearly  accun'^e  'hat  dar- 
ing the  two  and  a  half  years'  campaign,  extra  inHilary 
credits  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  have 
been  expended.  In  this  sum  I  have  included  the  recent 
grant  that  has  been  made  for  the  exten.sion  of  the  rail- 
way from  Atbara  to  Khartoum,  the  work  on  which  is 
already  on  hand.  Well,  against  this  large  expendi- 
ture we  have  some  assets  to  show;  we  have,  or  shall 
have,  760  miles  of  railway,  properly  equipped  with  en- 
gines, rolling  .stock,  and  a  track  with  hndues  In  frr.od 
order.  Well,  for  this  running  concern  1  do  not  think 
that  £3,000  a  mile  will  be  considered  too  high  a  value. 
This  represents  two  and  a  quarter  millions  out  of  the 
money  granted,  and  for  the  other  quarter  of  a  million  we 
have  2,000  miles  of  telegrafvh  line,  six  new  ijunboats. 
besides  barges,  sailing  craft,  and — the  Soudan.  Of 
course,  the  railway  did  not  cost  me  £.3,000  a  mile  to 
con.struct,  and  many  other  heavy  charges  for  warlike 
stores,  supplies,  and  transports  on  our  long  line  of 
communication,  including  (he  sea  transports  of  troops 
from  England  and  elsewhere,  had  to  be  met;  but  how- 
ever it  was  done,  the  result  remains  the  same. 

His  Summary  of  His   Achievements. 
The  net  result  of  this  plan  of  bridging  the  desert 
with  a  railway  he  described  as  follows:  — 

In  Gordon's  time  it  took  twenty-five  days  to  go  from 
Cairo  to  Khartoum.  Now  yon  can  go  quite  easily  in 
five  days,  and  I  hope  when  the  Soudan  railway  is  opened 
it  will  be  even  less.  By  means  of  the  railway  to  Khar- 
toum we  have  attracted  the  traile  of  (Vnt'rMi  Africa, 
But  not  only  that,  we  have  given  public  security  to  those 
va.st  provinces  over  which  the  lintmh  flag  now  flies. 
In  those  d.ays  it  w.is  an  enormous  difficultv  to  mo\-e  the 
troops  or  supplies  to  Khartoum.  Now,  in  a  very  few 
hour«,  a  train  takes  one  hundred  tons  there  with  the 
greatest  ease;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  hy  the  security  thus 
afforded  to  the  cotintry  that  the  development  of  the 
Soudan  will  be  attained  in  the  legitimate  trade  that  we 
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uhall  see  prosjier  Uiere.  Sinoe  1  liad  the  pkvasure  of 
Wing  entertaiiuxl  by  this  conijiany  l;wt  Octol)er  or 
A'ovenilK-r,  wo  'linve  l)cen  workinjr  very  hard  in  ex- 
ttndintl  tlie  tt-lographs  in  the  Soudan.  Wo  have  now 
running  a  lino  I'or  45l>  miles  up  l.lie  Bhie  Nile  to^  the 
frontier  of  Alnssinia,  and  Me  luive  got  up  the  White 
Nile  haif  the  way  to  Fashoda_,  and  a  line  from  Suakim 
to  KassaJa  will  soon  join  at  Khartoum.  We  have  laid 
two  cables  across  the  Blue  Nile  which  will  coinplote  our 
circuit,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  means  of  telegraph  com- 
munication we  HhiiU  gieaitly   increase  the  value  of  the 


count  rj'- 


His  Tribute  to  His  Troops. 


liorA  Kitchener  is  not  a  sympathetic  man.      He 

rules  by  fear  rather  than  by  love.      But  he  is  a 

just  man,  and  he  paid  public  and  emphatic  tribute 

to  the  services  rendered  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 

He  said:  — 

I  had  to  give  the  Egypt.ian  army  arduous  work.  They 
had  to  construct  the  railway,  they  had  to  puil  the  gun- 
Iwats  and  sailing  craft  through  the  dangerous  cataracts, 
they  had  to  be  on  incessant  fatigues,  moving  .stores  and 
cutting  wood  for  the  steamers.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  mi  the  Egyptian 
army  the  British  troops  could  not  have  reached  Onidur- 
jnau  without  far  greater  suffering  and  loss  or  lif-;.  And 
it  was  not  only  in  these  pionoer  duties  thait  tihe  Egyp- 
tian amiy  distinguished  themselves,  for  when  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  their  discipUne,  Steadiness 
and  courage  were  prominently  displayed. 

Kitcheneriana. 
Of  Kitcheneriana  there  are  not  many.  Many 
storiec  are  told  of  Kitchener  in  these  early  days, 
when  he  went  among  the  Arabs  with  a  dose  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  his  breast — for  escape 
from  torture.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing his  Soudan  campaign  two  suspected  spies  were 
taken  and  kept  in  a  tent.  The  British  officer 
who  took  them  could  not  tell  exactly  who  they 
were.  Presently  a  third  Arab  was  bundled  into 
the  tent.  He  began  talking  glibly  in  Arabic  about 
his  arrest,  and  the  others  immediately  told  him 
what  they  had  been  doing.  The  third  Arab  was 
Kitchener,  disguised.      He  made  sure  the  two  men 


were  spies,  and  they  were  summarily  shot.  One 
day  a  brutal  Tommy  Atkins  heaved  a  brick  at  a 
passing  Arab,  just  because  he  was  "  a  nigger." 
The  nigger  was  Kitchener! 

One  of  the  legends  which  gather  round  the  man 
is  the  story  that  before  he  consented  to  accompany 
Lord  Roberts  to  South  Africa  he  made  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  be  allowed  to  hang  any  man 
he  pleased.  "  That  is  just  like  Kitchener,"  says 
an  American  paper.  It  was  not  so,  but  the  com- 
ment gives  the  popular  conception  of  the  man. 
He  wont  back  with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
honours  fresh  upon  him,  to  undertake  the  government 
of  the  vast  desert  empire  which  he  had  conquered. 

His  Appointment  to  South  Africa. 

When  the  Khalifa  was  overtaken  and  Icilled  by 
General  Wingate  it  seemed  possible  to  spare  Lord 
Kitchener  for  work  elsewhere.  Hence  when  Gen- 
eral Gatacre,  Lord  Methuen,  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
wont  down  like  ninepins  in  December,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, talking  at  last  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
decided  to  send  out  Lord  Roberts  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief-of-Staff. 
He  communicated  this  decision  to  the  Committee 
of  Defence  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  left  Lord 
Wolseley  to  learn  the  news  from  the  papers  on 
Monday  morning. 

The  combination  was  universally  approved.  Lord 
Roberts  by  himself  might  have  been  regarded  as 
too  old.  Lord  Kitchener  by  himself  would  have 
been  considered  too  ruthless  a  commander  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  operations  against  the  Boers. 
Besides,  his  promotion  to  the  supreme  command 
would  have  created  infinite  friction  in  the  army. 
But  as  Chief-of-Staff  he  could  place  all  his  genius 
for  administrative  detail  at  Lord  Roberts'  disposal. 
So  far,  the  course  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have 
justified  Lord  Salisbury's  decision. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  notice  this  boolv,  if  only  be- 
cause it  enables  me  for  the  first  time  to  include  a 
series  of  "  Punch  "  illustrations  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Review  of  Reviews."  Messrs.  Bi-adbury,  Agnew 
and  Co.  have  ever  been  most  unwilling  to  grant 
permission  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  re- 
produce their  cartoons.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  '■  Punch,"  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  comic 
paper  published  in  the  world  which  at  the  pi'e- 
sent  moment  regards  reproduction  of  its  cartoons 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  other  than  as  a  com- 
pliment. The  publishers  of  "  Punch  "  have  ever 
set  their  faces  as  adamant  against  reproduction. 
I  remember  I  tried  to  turn  the  corner  once,  when  I 
was  on  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  by  publishing  a 
page  of  portraits  of  Napoleon  III.  from  the  "Punch" 
caricatures,  in  order  to  show  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  the  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  founder  of  the  Second  Empire.  I  was  promptly 
and  cruelly  undeceived  as  to  the  limits  of  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Agnew's  forbearance.  They  im- 
mediately applied  for  an  injunction,  and  I  had  to 
undertake  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  copy 
of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  containing  the  por- 
traits from  "Punch,"  since  which  time  I  have  natu- 
rally given  "Punch"  a  wide  berth.  The  restric- 
tion having  been  waived  for  this  occasion  only,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  reproducing  in 
miniature  several  of  the  more  notable  illustrations 
with  which  our  contemporary  has  illuminated  the 
history  of  our  time. 

"Punch,"  like  the  "  Times,"  has  long  been  one 
of  the  best  established  British  institutions.  It  is, 
indeed,  characteristically  British,  and  that  not  by 
any  means  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  insular  arrogance  and  Phari- 
saism which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  European 
neighbours,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  .John  Bull.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  excellent  national  qualities  well  represented 
in  these  volumes.  There  is,  first  and  foremost,  an 
entire  absence  of  the  element  which  renders  many 
of  the  cleverest  Continental  cartoons  unfit  for  cir- 
culation in  young  ladies'  boarding-schools.  Wit  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  also  in  Italy,  often  seems 


*"  The  Fir-st  Fifty  Years  of  '  Punch,'  1841-1891."  In 
25  vol] s.  Qoth,  £14,  or  in  fourteen  instalments  of  a 
guinea:  Half  Morocco.  £19,  or  nineteen  instalments  of 
one  guinea.  (The  "  Times  "  Office,  Printing  House 
Square) . 


to  regard  a  certain  grcssness  as  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient in  a  laughter-provoking  dish.  The  reader 
may  examine  every  page  in  these  twenty-five 
volumes  without  finding  a  single  specimen  of  the 
indecent  cartoon,  or  of  the  more  or  less  question- 
able innuendo  or  word  of  double  meaning. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  journal  which  has  pur- 
sued such  an  undeviating  course  of  strict  pro- 
priety should  have  adopted  as  its  title  the  name 
of  such  a  wholly  improper  and  scandalous  in- 
dividual as  Mr.  Punch.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that  everything  the  original  Mr.  Punch  was,  the 
British  Mr.  Punch  is  not.  The  Punch  of  the  travel- 
ling theatre  is  the  very  incarnation  of  everything 
that  is  most  lawless.  Mr.  Punch  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  policeman  as  his  ideal  rather  than 
the  graceless  hero  who  was  the  delight  of  our  child- 
hood. 

Mr.  Moberley  Bell  was  guided  by  a  sure  instinct 
in  selecting  "  Punch  "  as  one  of  his  instalment 
series,  for  "  Punch  "  is  a  kind  of  comic  "  Times," 
very  respectable,  somewhat  heavy,  and  never  de- 
parting far  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  day. 
The  "Times,"  as  was  said  long  ago,  aspires  I'ather 
to  represent  public  opinion  in  its  unregenerate 
state.  "Punch"  displays  sometimes  more  evi- 
dence of  grace.  But  still  "Punch"  keeps  very  close 
to  the  accepted  conventional  estimate  of  what  is,  or 
what  ought  to  be,  the  truth  of  things. 

There  is  another  feature  conspicuously  absent 
from  "Punch's"  history  of  our  own  times,  and  that 
is  the  element  of  bitterness.  Of  the  savagery 
which  exults  in  wielding  of  the  pencil  as  a  toma- 
hawk you  find  no  trace  in  the  pages  of  "Punch." 
Its  humour  may  be  commonplace  at  times,  but  it 
is  never  bad-tempered.  "Punch  "  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  kindly  exponent  of  the  philanthi'opic  ideas 
which  have  swayed  onr  nation  during  the  whole 
of  the  Victorian  era.  Tom  Hood's  "  Song  of  the 
Sbirt  "  was  published  in  "  Punch,"  and  it  is  but  one 
of  numerous  contributions  in  prose,  in  verse,  or  in 
picture,  which  have  reminded  the  Haves  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  Have-nots  of  this 
world.  "  Punch  "  has  also  been  very  good  in  pro- 
testing against  the  sacrifice  of  the  permanent  in 
terests  of  the  people  either  to  ecclesiastical 
squabbles  or  vested  interests.  It  has  been  a  faith- 
ful advocate  cf  national  education,  and  a  con- 
stant opponent  of  Bumbledom  in  all  its  varieties. 
It  has  never  been  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
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Exeter  Hall.  It  is  only  now  auii  Iheu,  however, 
that  '•  Punch  "  renders  strenuous  service  to  any 
cause  ot  political  reform.  The  question  of  the 
franchise  found  in  it  a  very  lukewarm  supporter, 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  as  staunch  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  opposing  the  Corn  Laws.  Almost 
the  only  incident  about  foreign  affairs  about  which 
"Punch"  took  the  Liberal  side,  and  took  it  strongly, 
was  in  187(>,  when  the  "  Times  "  also  suppoi'ted  the 
Liberal  demand  for  the  abandonment  of  our  old 
policy  in  Turkey.  As  a  rule,  however,  strenuous 
reformers  of  the  John  Bright  type  found  very,  very 
little  help  in  its  pages.  But  Bright  was  never  a 
persona  grata  in  "Punch."  In  one  of  its  cartoons 
it  represented  Bright  and  Carlyle  side  by  side  as 
typical  illustrations  of  windy  demagogism  and 
philosophic  speech. 

The  cartoon  on  page  622  selected  for  reproduction  is 
interesting  as  indicating  the  immense  transforma- 
tion that  has  been  effected  in  our  estimate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  in  the  year 
1842  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  signed,  for 
settling  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  "Punch,"  as  usual,  was  against 
any  settlement  which  was  not  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  extreme  pretensions  of  John  Bull.  So  we  have 
the  United  States  represented  as  forcing  the  treaty 
upon  Britannia,  much  as  Queen  Eleanor  offered 
Fair  Rosamond  the  choice  between  the  dagger  and 
the  bowl  of  poison. 

"  Punch  "  was  much  in  sympathy  with  the  craze 
about  Papal  aggression.  One  of  its  cartoons  re- 
presented Cardinal  Wiseman  trying  to  use  his  new 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Westminster  as  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  in  a  daring  attempt  to  break  into 


^  ';ill!^ 


A  "  HAPPY  FAMILY  "  AT  BERLIN. 

Showman:  "The  British  Lion  and  the  Rooshian  Bear 
will  now  embrace!       (Aside):   It's  all  ripht,  ladies  and 
gentlemen;   this  effect   has  been  'well  rehearsed!'" 
(June  29,  1873.) 


the  Church.  When  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
was  passed  and  modified  into  impotence,  "Punch" 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  by  one  of  his  most 
famous  cartoons,  which  appeared  in  1851,  repre- 
senting Lord  John  Russell  chalking  up  "  No 
Popery  '  on  Cardinal  Wiseman's  door  and  then 
running  away. 


This  is  the  boy  w'ho  chalked  up  "  No  Popery  "—and  then 

ran  away ! ! ! 

(March  7,  1851.) 

In  1851  the  coup  d'etat  which  horrified  Europe 
gave  rise  to  several  cartoons.  In  one.  Napoleon 
cuts  open  the  Republican  goose;  in  another,  a  sol- 
dier with  a  bayonet  pins  France  against  a  wall, 
where  she  kneels  gagged  and  bound  hand  and  foot. 
But  the  cartoon  which  most  accurately  represents 
the  popular  British  estimate  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
"  The  Beggar  on  Horseback"  which  appeai'ed  in 
1851  (see  page  623).  "  Punch  "  has  always  made  a 
special  point  of  paying  formal  tribute  to  distin- 
guished sovereigns  and  statesmen  on  their  demise. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  these  volumes  is  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  appeared  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1852  (see  page  621). 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War, 
in  which  Mr.  Punch,  as  might  be  expected,  took  a 
very  strong  anti-Russian  side.  The  first  cartoon 
appeared  on  March  29,  1853,  where  we  find  the 
conventional  bear  hugging  to  death  a  very  iniocent 
turkey  (see  page  624).  The  whole  course  of  the 
vfar  may  be  followed  in  the  pages  of  "Punch,"  but 
it  is  worth  while  here  only  to  reproduce  the  car- 
toon in  which  "Punch"  represents  very  unsym- 
pathetlcally  Lord  Aberdeen's  attempts  to  avert 
war. 

"Punch  "  rendered  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  about  that  time  by  the  cartoon  '"  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood,"  ridiculing  the  scandalous 
manner  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  was 
retarded  by  the  fierce  feuds  between  Church  and 
Dissent    (see      page      621).      In      view      of      the 
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outcry  against  the  alleged  abuse  of  the 
•white  flag  by  the  Boers,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that  Mr.  Punch  published,  in 
June,  1855,  a  cartoon  representing  the  disregard  of 
the  white  flag  by  the  Russians  at  Hango.  "  The 
Russians,"  says  Mr.  Punch,  "  justified  their  brutal 
act  on  the  pretext  that  the  British  were  taking 
soundings,  and  that  the  white  flag  was  invisible, 
both  excuses  being  palpable  subterfuges."  Thus 
does  history  repeat  itself! 

In  1859  the  War  of  Liberation  in  Italy  was  re- 
garded with  small  favour  by  Mr.  Punch,  who  would 
have  been  glad  if  England  had  liberated  Naples, 
but  who  took  a  very  cynical  view  of  Napoleonic 
enthusiasm  for  free  Italy.  After  the  battle  of 
Magenta  he  represents  Napoleon  addressing  Victor 
Emanuel  in  terms  which  implied  that  the  Sardinian 
had  done  all  the  fighting,  while  Napoleon  had 
looked  on,  which  is  hardly  an  exact  representation 
of  the  truth  of  things  (see  page  623).  At  that  time, 
however,  I'rance  was  growing  more  and  more  in 
disfavour  with  Mr.  Punch;  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  colonels  in  1859,  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  our  Volunteer  Force,  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Punch 
in  a  cartoon  which  is  a  delightful  illustration  of 
our  national  self-complacency  (see  page  624). 

The  next  great  world-event  represented  in  these 
pages  is  the  American  Civil  War.  Here,  also, 
"Punch"  was  on  the  side  of  the  "Times." 

"Punch's"  attitude  in  the  American  War  was  il- 
lustrated by  a  copious  collection  of  cartoons,  which 
were,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  sympathetic  to 
the  North.  He  exaggerated  the  extent  to  which 
the  war  played  havoc  with  the  Constitution  of 
America,  as  his  cartoon  of  the  Phoenix  shows 
(see  page  622).  He  made  amends  in  verse  when 
Liincoln  died,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  "Punch's  " 
cartoon  of  the  American  War  tended  to  contribute 
to  the  reunion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out,  Mr. 
Punch  invoked  the  shade  of  the  First  Napoleon 
to  warn  his  nephew  as  to  the  perils  of  the  course 
upon  which  he  was  embarking,  and  curiously 
enough  chere  was  again  a  spectral  motif  employed 
when  the  war  had  run  its  course,  and  William  of 
Prussia  sat  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles,  and  was 
-visited  by  the  ghost  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and 
■the  First  Napoleon   (see  page  624). 

After  the  Franco-German  War,  we  had  a  brief 
breathing  time,  during  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar came  to  this  country.  Even  now,  with  Zan- 
tzibar    virtually    under    the    British    flag,  slavery 


exists  as  a  cherished  institution;  but  in  those  daya 
the  arrival  of  the  Sultan  was  the  signal  for  a  deter- 
mined attack  upon  Zanzibar  slavery,  which  af- 
forded occasion  for  one  of  the  best  of  all  Mr. 
Punch's  cartoons  (see  page  620). 

One  of  the  most  famous  cartoons  relating  to 
this  troubled  period  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  Before  the  Conference  was 
summoned.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Schowaloft 
agreed  as  to  the  modifications  that  had  to  be  mad© 
in  the  treaty  when  the  Congress  assembled.  This 
private  memorandum  was  divulged  by  Mr.  Charles 
Marvin,  a  copyist  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the 
"  Globe,"  where  its  appearance  naturally  created 
a  profound  sensation.  Hence  when  the  Congress 
met  at  Berlin  with  the  assumption  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  struggle  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia, Mr.  Punch  punctured  that  delusion  by  his  car- 
toon representing  the  Lion  and  the  Bear  in  a  cage, 
engaged  in  a  mimic  contest,  while  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  as  showman,  in  an  aside  to  the  audience,  tells 
them  not  to  be  afraid,  because  it  has  all  been  re- 
hearsed beforehand  (see  page  618). 

The  death  of  Gordon  was  one  of  those  magic 
moments  in  recent  history  which  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  have  lived  through 
them.  "Punch's"  cartoon  on  that  occasion  is 
not  unworthy  the  theme,  instinct  as  it  is  with 
passion  of  pathos  and  regret,  but  without  a  trajce 
of  vengeance.     That  came  in  later  (see  page  620). 

In  1886  the  Home  Rule  question  brought  Ireland 
again  to  the  front,  and  this  time  "Punch"  was 
somewhat  more  sympathetic  than  usual  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Irish  questions.  On  the  whole,  however, 
"  Punch"  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Irish,  as 
anyone  can  see  by  a  glance  at  the  cartoon  devoted 
to  the  subject  (see  page  623).  In  1890  the  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  one  of  the  best  of 
Tenniel's  cartoons — that  in  which  the  young  Em- 
peror bids  farewell  to  the  old  Pilot,  and  takes 
charge  of  the  ship  himself,  a  cartoon  which  is  said 
to  have  met  with  great  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  (see  page  624). 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  illustrated  history  of 
half  a  century  could  be  supplemented  by  some  re- 
ference at  least  to  non-political  artists  whose  pen- 
cils were  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Punch.  The  names 
of  Keene,  Leech,  and  Du  Maurier  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  social  caricaturists  of  Great 
Britain.  Most  of  the  best  of  their  work  is  to  be 
found  in  these  volumes,  although  Du  Maurier'a 
later  work  began  after  1891. 
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:»I()RE  SLA\"ER1E8  THAN  ONE. 
Kt.  Hon.  15.  D.:   "  Now  that  your  Highness  ihas  seen 
tlie  bles.sings  of  freedom,  I  trust  we  may  rely  upon  j'-our 
strenuous  help  in  putting  down  slavery?" 

Sultan  Seyyid  Bargha^:  "Ah,  yes— certainly!  But 
remember,  O  SheiMi  Ben  Dizzy,"  Conservative  Party 
very  strong  in  Zanzibar." 

(June  26,  1875.) 
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"TOO  LATE!" 

Khartoum  taken  by  tjhe  MaJidi.  General  Grordon's 
uncertain. 
(Febniary  14,  1885.) 


fate 


TELESCOPIC   PHILANTHROPY. 

Little    London    Arab:    "Please    'm,    ain't    we    black 
enough    to   be   cared    for?"  JUSTICE 

V         ,        ,,  (March  4,  1865.)  (July' 15,   1857.) 

Reproduced  from    First  Fifty  Years  of  Punch,  1841-1891,-    by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agne^w  &  Co.,  Ltd: 
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WHO  SHALL  EDLX'ATE?  OR,  OUR  BABES  IN 
THE  WOOD. 

(April  4,   1852.) 


BRITANNLl— THE  UNPROTECTED  FEMALE!! 
(December  1,  1859.) 


LIBERTY-THE   GREAT   SEA    SERPENT   OF   1848. 
THE   DEATH   OF   THE  DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON.  (December  2,   1848.) 

(September  xiv.  md.ccc.lii.) 


ReproduceJ from  "First Fifty  Yeai-s  of  Punch,  1841-1891,"  by  permission  of  :Mes<rs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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THE  FEDERAL  PHOENIX. 
(December  3,  1864.) 


OBERON  AND  TITANIA. 

Oberon  (Mr.  President  Lincoln):  '"I  do  but  beg  a  little 

nigger  boy 
To  be  my  henAman." 
Titania    (Miss   Virginia):  "Set your heartat  rest, 

Tlie     northern     land 
buys  not  the  child 
of  me." 
(April  5,  1862.) 


JOHN  BULL'S  NEUTRALITY. 

"  Look  here,  boj's,  I  don't  care  twopence  for  your 
■  boise'  but  if  you  throw  stones  at  my  windows,  I  must 
iihrada  you  bo*h." 

(October  3,    1863.) 


FAIR  ROSAMUND,  OR  THE  ASHBURTON 

TREATY. 

(December  9,  1842.) 


Reproduced  from  "First  Fifty  Years  of  Punch,  1841-1891,"    by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.^  Ltd. 
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THE  GIANT  AND  THE  DWARF. 

Bra\'o,  my  little  fellow!      You  shall  do  all  the  fighting, 
and  we'll   divide  the  glory." 
(June  4,   1859.) 


NEUTRALITY  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Di/zv:    '■  Bulgai'ian   Atrooities!    I   can't   find   them  in 
the  Official  Reports!!!" 

(August  5,  1876.) 


THE  IRISH  FRANKENSTEIN. 
"  The  baneful   and  blood-stained  mon.ster.     .     .    Yet, 

was  it  not  my  master  m  the  very  extent  that  it  was  A  BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK,  OR  THE  BRUMMA 

my  creature?         .    .    Had   I  not  breathed   into   it  my  (jeM  BONAPARTE  OUT  FOR  A  RIDE, 

own  apirat:  — ^Extract  from  the  works  of  U.  S.  F-rn-U,  ,^         ,        „    ,„.,  ^ 

M.P.                             (May  20,  1882.)  (December  8,   1851.) 

Reproduced  from  "First  Fifty  Years  of  Punch,  1841-1891,"  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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BOW-WOW. 
(December  1,  1859.) 

Eeproduced  f  rom  "First  Fifty  Years  of  Punch,  1841-1891,"    by  permission  of  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


TUKKEY  IN  DANGER. 

(March  29,  1853.) 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  REVIEWS. 


The  French  Army. 

How   It    Lites    and    Works. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  for  April  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Paul  Bet- 
telheim  gives  a  sketch  of  the  organisation  and  life 
of  the  French  army.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  plea- 
sant picture,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  un- 
favourable accounts  of  such  writers  as  Urban  Gohier 
and  Lionel  Decle.  The  first  thing  that  distin 
guishes  the  army  of  France  from  all  others  is  its 
character  of  microcosm  of  the  whole  nation.  All 
classes  are  represented,  and  every  French  soldier 
may  hope  some  day  to  wield  the  marshal's  baton 
which  he  carries  in  his  knapsack.  France  is  the 
only  European  country  which  arms  all  its  children 
without  distinction,  and  even  those  who  choose  the 
army  as  a  career,  and  succeed  in  entering  the  mili- 
tary colleges,  are  bound  to  enlist  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Organisation. 

In  accordance  with  the  last  French  Army  L-iw. 
passed  in  18S9,  every  Frenchman  serves  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  enters  the  Army  at  twenty-one, 
remains  three  years  with  the  colours,  and  at 
twenty-four  joins  the  First  Reserve,  where  he  re- 
mains ten  years,  during  which  he  is  called  out  for 
two  trainings  of  twenty-eight  days  each.  At  thirty- 
four  he  enters  the  Territorial  Army,  where  he  re- 
mains six  years,  being  called  out  once  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  days.  The  last  six  years  are  spent  with 
the  Territorial  Reserve,  a  force  specially  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  itself. 

Distribution. 

The  580,000  men  who  form  the  peace  establishment 
are  distributed  between  twenty  army  coi-ps.  Each 
corps  has  'at  least  two  di\Tsions  of  infantry,  a  brigade 
of  cavah-y,  and  a  brigade  of  artillers\  THie  corps  sta- 
tioned on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  frontiei-s  com- 
prise additional  troops.  Altogether  there  are  about 
368,000  infantrymen,  divided  into  163  regiments  of  the 
line,  4  regiments  of  Zouaves.  4  of  Algerian  shan^shooters, 
or  ^'  Turkos,"  30  battalions  of  chasseurs  a  pied 
(■'Vitriers  "),  and  5  of  African  cha.sseurs  (white  troops). 
There  are  89  regiments  of  cavalry,  \-iz.,  13  regiment.s  of 
ci.irassiers,  31  of  dragoons,  14  of  hussars,  27  of  chas- 
seurs (including  the  6  white  Algerian  regiments),  and  4 
of  spahis.  The  field  artillery  numbei's  80,000  drivei-s 
and  gunners,  divided  into  40  regiments.  There  are, 
moreover,  10  batteries  of  sege  artillery  and  7  regiments 
of  engineers. 

Officers. 

French  regiments  are  now  known  by  their  .lum- 
bers, but  before  1791  they  were  called  after  their 
province  or  their  chiefs.  The  officers  are  appointed 
from  the  military  schools,  entrance  to  which  is 
gained  by  competitive  examination,  and  a  certain 
proportion   rise   from    the   ranks:  — 


The  question  of  how  to  recruit  men  for  a  term 
of  .service  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  become  toler- 
able non-commissioned  officers  has  been  partly  solved 
by  the  creation  of  the  school  for  "  enfants  de  troupe." 
Tliere  are  six  such  schools;  four  for  infantry,  one  for 
cavalry,  and  one  for  artillery  and  the  engineer  coi-ps. 
About  3,000  boys  are  thus  instructed.  Chosen  from 
among  the  sons  of  coi-porals  or  sergeants,  they  enlist 
at  the  age  of  eigiliteen  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
thus  have  time  to  be  tiirned  into  good  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  These  are  also  recruited  from  among 
tihe  volunteers;  in  France,  as  in  every  other  country, 
there  are  plenty  of  youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
who  have  dreams  of  militaiy  life  and  rapid  promotion. 
The  French  law  allows  such  young  men  to  enlist  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  these  also  serve  long  enough  to 
become  available  as  non-commissioned  officers.  Be- 
sides, many  ordinary  soldiers  manage  to  attain  the  rank 
of  coiiioral  after  their  first  year  of  service,  and  the 
gold  stripes  of  sergeant  after  the  second;  they  are  de- 
stined to  become  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
reserves. 

Discipline. 
Punishment  in  the  French  army  may  be  very 
severe,  but  the  severer  forms  are  not  often  in- 
flicted. For  faults  against  discipline  a  soldier  may 
be  confined  to  barracks,  sent  to  the  guardroom,  to 
the  regimental  prison,  or  to  the  barrack  cells,  non- 
commissioned officers  only  having  power  to  inflict 
the  first  punishment.  If  a  man  proves  incorrig- 
ible he  is  drafted  into  special  companies  and  sent 
to  Algeria:  — 

Crimes  committed  by  soldiers  are  judged  by  court- 
martial.  The  military  code  is  somewhat  antiquated 
nowadays,  and  much  too  severe;  it  will  probably  be  soon 
remodelled.  At  present  tlliere  are  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  crimes  punishable  with  death,  and  among  them 
the  following  offences:  Assault  on  a  superior  (even  on 
a  corporal)  when  on  duty,  assault  on  a  sentiT  (in  some 
cases),  armed  relieliion  when  the  rebels  are  eigfet  at 
least,  &c.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  execu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Life  in  Barracks. 
The  French  soldier  rises  at  5  a.m.,  and  after  his 
first  meal  begins  his  drill  at  5.45.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  gymnastics  or  fencing  drill.  Then  comes 
theoretical  instruction.  At  10  a.m.  he  gets  his 
second  meal,  composed  of  the  national  pot-au-feu. 
At  10.30  the  companies  are  paraded  and  inspected. 
At  5  p.m.  comes  dinner-time. 

The  men  get  a  savoury  stew  of  meat  and  potatoes, 
and  when  the  cook  belonging  to  the  company  is  a  good 
one,  the  fare  often  varies.  On  some  days  the  soldiers 
get  American  tinned  meat  (w^hioli  they  call  monkey 
flesh).  This  is  done,  of  course,  in  order  to  renew  by 
degrees  the  provisions  Which  are  always  kept  in  store 
against  a  possible  war.  After  dinner,  and  after  having 
cleaned  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  men  are  free 
to  do  what  they  like.  Tliey  may  leave  the  barracks, 
but  must  be  indoors  before  9  p.m.,  when  the  roll-call 
is  read.  Tlie  canteen  is  closed  at  9.30,  and  at  10  o'clock 
all  lights  must  be  extinguished. 
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A   Half-penny  a  Day. 

The  French  soldier  receives  a  half-penny  a  clay 

from  the  State;   but  in  an  army  where  all  classes 

are   found    the   rich   largely   go   shares   with    their 

poorer  comrades.       Mr.   Bettelheim  says   that   the 

stories    told    as    to    the    crimes    committed    in    the 

name  of   discipline  are  quite   without  foundation. 

He  concludes  as  follows:  — 

The  nuiiKM-ous  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  system  of  promotion,  and  the  excellent  training  of 
the  military  schools,  have  created  in  France  a  body  of 
officers  deeiiiy  interested  in  their  work,  who  have 
learned  to  love  their  profession  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  advantages  and  lionours  they  may  obtain 
from  it.  As  regards  the  common  soldier,  he  has  not 
degenerated,  and  is  still,  as  ever,  alert,  quick,  an<l  dc- 
bronillard,  to  say  nothing  of  his  well-known  fighting 
qualities.  Altogether,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  the  following  appreciation  has  ceased 
to  be  now  as  true  as  it  was  when  written  nine  years 
ago  by  an  eminent  English  critic:  "  The  French  Army 
.  .  .  is  by  universal  admission  possibly  the  first  in 
the  world.  No  competent  judge  asserts  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  any  other." 


Germany  as  a  Naval  Power. 

The  "  Fortnightly  "  for  April  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Karl  Blind  on  "  Germany  as  a  Naval 
Power."  in  which  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  for  the  last  flfty  years.  The  enthusiasm 
recently  awakened  in  Germany  by  the  idea  of  a 
great  navy  is  no  new  phenomenon,  but  dates  back 
as  far  as  1843,  when  Freiligrath  foresaw  the  black- 
red-gold  banner  waving  from  the  masts  of  a  Ger- 
man fleet. 

The  Makers  of  the  German  Navy. 

France,  Russia,  America,  and  at  last  England, 
have  been  the  makers  of  the  German  fleet.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  War,  coming  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Peace  Conference,  has  frightened  all 
Europe  and — 

all  nations,  great  and  small— and  the  small  ones  not 
least  among  them — have  become  much  alarmed  at  the 
increasing  uncertainty  concerning  the  peace  of  the  world. 
"WHiose  turn  will  it  be  next?"  is  the  general  question. 
Amidst  this  condition  of  disquiet,  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's declaration  was  uttered,  that  "  there  is  a  bitter 
need  for  a  strong  German  fleet."  A  corresponding  pro- 
posal was  introduced  in  ihe  Reichstag,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  virtual  assent  of  the  Federal  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  delegates  of  the  various  Governments  of 
the  princely  States  and  Free  Towns. 

And,  as  if  the  more  effectively  to  promote  this  de- 
mand, there  followed  the  seizure,  the  unnecessarily  long 
detention,  and  the  very  harsh  treatment,  of  German 
mail  steamers,  and  other  vessels,  which  were  afterwards 
proved  to  have  stated  their  bill-of-lading  quite  cnrrertly. 
No  contraband  of  war  whatever  was  found  on  board 
of  those  shiiis.  These  procedures  gave  rise  to  feelings 
ei«ry  to  understand.  Let  Endishmen  think  of  what 
they  would  have  felt  in  a  similar  case.  Certainly,  tlie 
high-handed  way  in  which  those  seizures  and  detentions 
were  carried  out  must  be  pronounced  a  most  imwise 
action  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  that 
international  amity  which  is  so  hitrhly  desirable  between 
Germany  and  this  country.  Surely  nothing  worse  cou'd 
beffll  the  progress  of  mankind  than  a  hostile  conflict 
between  two  kindred  nations.  All  sensible  Germans 
ardently  desire  the  continued  maintenance  of  good  re- 
lation which  have  lasted  through  history    between  the 


original    Teutonic   stock   and    the   descendants  of   those 
who  made  Britain  into  an  England. 

How  the  Public  Thinks. 

Passing  from  this  summary  of  the  causes  of  the 
German  Navy  scare.  Dr.  Blind  discusses  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Germany,  and 
the  distribution  of  support  and  opposition  in  the 
Reichstag.  The  main  development  of  the  last  few 
months  has  been  to  bring  a  great  many  opponents 
of  German  Navy  expansion,  and  good  friends  of 
England,  to  look  at  the  matter  very  much  from 
the  Emperor's  point  of  view.  At  present  the  Navy 
Budget  of  Germany  is  the  smallest  among  the  Great 
Powers:  — 

In  1899,  France  had  (in  marks)  a  budget  of  2.35,000,000; 
the  United  States  of  America,  198,000,000  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Spam);  Russia,  186,000,000;  the 
German  Empire,  13.3,000,000  marks.  The  ta.xation,  per 
head,  for  maritime  purposes  was  correspondingly  the 
smallest  in  Germany.  A  statement  of  Count  Bulow, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  extension  of  the  building  of  new  vessels  over 
a  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  taxation,  per  head,  would 
not  be  increased,  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  As  to  the 
whole  plan,  to  give  it  in  a  few  words,  it  is,  according 
to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  to  double 
the  number  of  battleships  and  of  the  large  cruisers,  and 
to  do  away  altogether  with  the  coasting  squadron. 

The  Need  for  a  Navy. 

It   is   reckoned    that   the   German   population   in 

twenty  years  hence  will  number  from  seventy  to 

seventy-five  millions:  — 

That  population,  the  advocates  of  the  Navy  Bill  say, 
has  to  be  fed,  and  to  be  secured  against  a  hostile  inter- 
ruption of  its  industrial  export  and  its  necessary  import. 
Duruig  the  last  forty  years  its  trade  has  risen,  since 
1860,  from  two  and  a  half  milliards  of  marks  to  eight 
and  a  half  in  1897.  It  is  now  assumed  to  have  reached 
ten  milliards.  'I'he  tonnage  of  its  ships  has,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  augmented  fifteen  times.  Though  the 
increase  of  trade  with  countries  or  colonies  over  sea  may 
certainly  l)e  attained  without  a  navy,  yet,  in  times  of 
danger,  that  trade  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  strong 
foreign  naval  Power,  if  it  were  not  itself  correspond- 
ingly protected  by  a  force  at  its  back. 

Dr.    Blind    thinks   that   if   a   plebiscite   could   be 

taken,  there  would  probably  be  a  good  majority  in 

favour  of  the  Navy  Bill. 


A   Poet  on  England 

One  of  the  finest  recognitions  of  England's  great- 
ness may  be  found  in  a  sonnet  in  the  "Atlantic " 
for  April  by  Jay  Lincoln:  — 

ENGLAND. 

Who  would  trust  England,  let  him  lift  his  eyes 
To  Nelson,  columned  o'er  Trafalgar  Square, 
Her  hieroglyph  of  Duty,  written   where 

The  roar  of  traffic  hushes  to  the  skies: 

Or  mark,  while  Paul's  vast  shadow  softly  lies 

On  Gordon's  statued  sleep,  how  praise  and  prayer 
Flush  through  the  frank  young  faces  clustering  there 

To  con   that  kindred   rune  of  Sacrifice. 

0  England,   no  bland  cloud-ship  in   the  blue. 
But  rniigh  oak,  plunging  on  o'er  perilous  jars 

Of   reef  and    ice,   our   faith    will   follow  you 
The  more  for  tempest  roar  that  strains  your  spars 

And  splits  your  canvas,  be  your  helm  but  true, 
Your  courses  shapen  by  the  eternal  stars. 
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The  Late  Mr.  Blackmore. 

His  Eeceeations. 

Sketches  of  the  late  novelist  abound  in  the  maga- 
zines. A  pleasing  transcript  of  an  intimate  friend- 
ship is  given  by  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Reid  in  "  Cornhill." 
What  is  told  of  his  recreations  may  be  given  here. 
Mr.  Reid  says:  — 

A  gi-eat  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  within  the 
last  few  weeks  in  almost  evei-y  journal  in  England  about 
Mr.  Blackmore's  "  solid  prosperity  "  as  a  market  gar- 
dener. He  '.vould  have  smiled  grimly  at  such  com- 
ments, lie  loved  Nature  with  whole-hearted  devotion, 
and  his  fourteen  acres  at  Teddington,  where  he  cul- 
tivated grapes,  peare,  and  strawberries — and  at  one  time 
camellias  and  other  exotics — were  his  playground.  He 
lived  in  that  garden,  and  latterly  never  went  beyond 
it,  except  on  Sundays  on  his  way  to  church.  He  had 
a  cordial  dislike  of  London,  and  to  my  knowledge  had 
not  been  in  it  during  the  last  four  years  even  for  a 
day.  He  was  fond  of  specimen  trees,  and  would  import 
them  from  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  gloried 
in  his  pears  and  apples,  and  when  one  dined  with  him 
he  used  to  wax  eloquent  over  the  dessert  in  recom- 
mending this  fniit  or  that  as  choice  and  rare.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  he  gardened  to  profit.  On  the 
contrary,  he  told  me,  and  somewhat  ruefully,  that  he 
had  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  hobby,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  cultivation  of  fruit  represented,  on 
an  average,  £250  a  year  out  of  pocket.  Next  to  the 
pruning  of  his  vines  and  the  care  of  his  pear  trees, 
chess  was  his  chief  diversion,  and  his  pipe  his  un- 
failing solace.  He  loved  dogs,  and  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  he  called  the  house  which  he  built 
at  Teddington  after  a  favourite  hound.  In  earlier 
years  he  handled  a  gun  adroitly,  and  far  on  in  life  a 
rod,  for  he  was  an  enthusiastic  angler.  His  closing 
years  were  spent  in  strict  seclusion.  He  led  the  in- 
tellectual life,  sat  lightly  on  the  verdict  of  the  crowd, 
minded  his  own  business,  and  cultivated  horticulture  and 
the  philosophic  mood. 


The  Sultan  and  His  Prisoners. 

The  "  Revue  des  Revues  "  for  April  1  contains  a 
blood-and-terror  article  full  of  almost  incredible 
barbarities  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  upon  the  Ar- 
menians. It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  best  wits 
of  Turkey  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  devising 
fresh  tortures  for  this  wretched  people.  The 
article  is  specially  addressed  to  President  Loubet, 
whose  wife  has  recently  accepted  a  decoration  from 
the  Sultan.  This  action  of  their  President  is  a 
bitter  humiliation  to  French  loyalists. 

The  functionaries  of  this  plausible  person,  the 
Sultan,  have  outvied  even  the  Spanish  inquisitors 
in  the  wantonness  of  their  cruelty  and  the  variety 
of  the  exquisite  tortures  they  have  invented.  In 
all  the  large  towns  the  prisons  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  prisoners  of  all  ages  and  Cinditions, 
men  of  eighty  and  children  of  tender  years,  ar- 
rested on  any  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  pretext. 
If  the  Turkish  authorities  would  only  kill  them 
outright  it  would  not  be  so  terrible  to  contemplate, 
but  for  months  or  years  these  prisoners  may  linger 
on,  tortured  with  hunger,  thirst,  hot  irons,  and 
nameless  agonies  of  the  vile&t  kind.  At  night  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  chief  gaoler  to  have 


them  brought  before  him,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them-, 
to  embrace  Islamism,  those  who  refuse  being 
scourged  and  otherwise  tortured.  Under  torture 
also  some  prisoners  have  been  forced  to  sign  a  de- 
claration denouncing  as  revolutionary  the  Armen- 
ian merchants  of  their  town.  In  another  town  the 
Armenian  quarter  is  invaded  every  night,  ostensibly 
in  search  of  fugitives.  If  nothing  suspicious  is 
found,  the  police  confiscate  all  money  and  valu- 
ables upon  which  they  can  lay  their  hands.  A 
hundred  Armenians  are  imprisoned  daily  as  hos- 
tages. In  one  town  it  is  asserted  on  good  authority 
that  the  Turks  have  been  instructed  not  to  pay 
their   debts   to    the    oppressed   race. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  triviality  of  the  charges 
upon  which  Armenians  are  arrested,  the  case  of 
two  young  men  may  be  cited,  who,  returning  from 
a  long  stay  in  Constantinople,  were  arrested  merely 
for  the  crime  of  possessing  a  revolver.  Not  being 
legally  able  to  punish  them,  the  Government  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  cowardice.  A  piece  of 
wood  sharpened  like  the  blade  of  a  sword  was 
therefore  placed  furtively  on  the  chair  of  one  of  the 
victims,  who  did  not  discover  in  time  what  had 
been  done,  and  died  after  a  few  days  of  agony. 
His  companion  was  given  an  emplcyment  which 
would  expose  him  to  the  germs  of  typhoid,  with  the 
desired  result — ^that  he  contracted  the  fever  in  a. 
malignant  form  and  also  died  after  a  few  days. 

Fourteen  well-known  Armenians  of  the  same 
town  (Biltis)  are  also  imprisoned  for  having  refused 
to  sign  a  petition  expressing  gratitude  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  reigning  in  the  province. 

In  Cilieia  the  same  atrocities.  In  some  places 
even  the  churches  have  been  closed,  the  clergy 
being  all  under  arrest,  languishing  for  years  in  dis- 
mal dungeons.  The  schools  are  in  a  similar  plight, 
the  teachers  being  also  in  prison.  No  priest  may 
visit  the  dying  in  these  prisons,  and  the  dead  are 
cast  into  unhallowed  graves. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  prison  walls  that  in- 
describable tortures  are  committed.  In  one  village 
a  young  Armenian  was  roasted  alive  in  an  oven, 
T^hile  another  was  blinded  through  boiling  ivater 
being  poured  on  his  eyes.  And  all  this  because  the 
Armenians  are  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  possess 
a  country  of  their  own. 


Britain's  Danger  and  How  to  Meet  It. 

Mr.  Lilly  on  a  Tbench  iNVAsioisr. 

"  The  Parlous  Position  of  England  "  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  in  the  April  "Nine- 
teenth Century."  It  is  not  a  very  illuminating 
paper,  but  it  is  worth  quoting  as  still  another 
warning  as  to  the  danger  of  invasion  from  Prance 
— a    danger   laughed    at   six   weeks   ago,    but   em- 
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pbasised   by  everyone  now,   though   it  has   in   no 

way  increased  since  then:  — 

Those  who  know  the  country  best  \«irn  us — many 
8U0I1  warninirs  lie  l)efore  lue  as  I  write— that  the  mad- 
ness of  the  [HHiple  mav  at  any  moment  i>lunge  it  into 
war:  that  the  Anglop'liobia  now  ra.nii>ant  nwiy  at  any 
niomeni  issue  in  an  invasion  of  England.  And  it  argues 
judieial  blindness  no/t  to  recognise  tJiat  such  an  enter- 
prise might  be  undertaken  under  conditions  most  pro- 
mising to  the  invaders.  An  adequate  number  of  French 
Army  t'orps  t-ould  be  m-obilised  in  a  few  days.  Aaid 
there  are  always  in  the  ports  of  Fimnce  contiguous  to 
our  shores  the  meiins  of  bringing  across  the  Channel 
a  humlred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  "  Hut  the  Channel 
Fleet?"  it  may  l>e  asked.  Well,  lin  the  first  place,  the 
Ohannell'leetisnot  always  in  the  Ohiainiiel.  In  the  second, 
it  is  no  more  invincible  than  was  the  Spani.sili  Annada. 
And  in  the  thiwl:  stratagem  plays  as  iiotaible  a  part 
in  naval  as  in  militaiy  operations,  and,  in  fact,  enters 
largely  into  the  calculations  of  the  French  strategists, 
■whose  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  have  been 
long  worked  out,  and  are  a\iailable,  when  required,  in 
the  French  ^ya.r  Oihce.  Finally,  it  is  objected,  "  If 
four  or  five  French  Army  Corps  were  landed  in  Eng- 
land, -nHhat  prospect  would  they  have  of  getting  back?" 
The  answer  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties is  this:  "  Tliat  is  a  matter  about  which  French 
strategists  trouble  themselves  little;  tihey  calculate,  with 
some  confidence,  upon  what  four  or  five  Army  Corps 
landed  in  England  could  do,  if  the  opportunity  were 
favourable."'  And  could  any  opportunity  be  more 
favourable  than  the  present?  Our  country  is  denuded 
of  the  effective  Regular  troops  usually  maintained— in 
quite  insufficient  numbei-s  indeed— for  home  defence.  In 
their  place  we  have  "  an  unorganised  multitude  " — the 
phra-se  is  not  mine,  I  borrow  it  from  an  exti-emely  com- 
petent GeiTuan  strategist— of  Auxiliary  Forces",  who 
would  be  powerless  to  check  the  advance  of  the  invad- 
ing force  upon  exposed  and  defenceless  London.  You 
cannot  impro\ise  an  araiy.  Without  discipline,  train- 
ing, and  proper  equipment,  the  efforts  of  a  body  of  men 
with  anns  in  their  hands— ihowever  numerous  and  brave 
and  patriotic— are  worthless  against  regular  troops. 

Mr.  Lilly  concludes  his  page  by  declaring  that 

it  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  the  party  game  if  the 

party  game  is  not  to   make  an  end  of  England. 

He  quotes  a  letter  to  this  effect  from  the  Bishop  of 

London,  who  wrote  to  him:  — 

Tlie  party  system  is  breaking  down.  People  are  ceas- 
ing to  be  interested  in  the  way  in  which  the  party  game 
is  played.  Tlie  thing  is  becoming  antiquated.'  Yet 
we  do  not  face  the  fact. 

But  what  is  to  succeed  "  the  party  gime  "  Mr. 
Lilly  does  not  say. 

Mending  the  Wab  Opfice. 
"  The  Proposals  of  the  War  Office  "  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  severely  critical  article  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Ar- 
nold-Forster,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for 
April.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  deals  in  detail  with 
the  proposals  of  the  War  Office,  and  concludes  his 
article  by  a  demand  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
War  Office  itself.  There  sihould,  first  of  all,  be  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  understood  his  business, 
and  next  a  Commander-in-Chief  whom  the  public 
trusted,  who  was  experienced  in  war,  and  above  all, 
social  pressure. 

Reorganise  the  War  Office. 
Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  thinks,  is  such 
a  man:  — 


Under  the  Commander-in-Chief  there  should  be  a  Chief 
of  the  Staff,  a  man  absolutely  in  the  confidence  of  the 
CommaiKlor-in-Chief;  a  soldier,  free  from  the  traditions 
of  the  War  Office,  with  some  knowledge  of  business, 
and  with  immense  power  of  orga/ni'.s;ition  and  getting 
things  done;  a  man  w'ho  takes  war,  and  the  preparation 
for  war,  seriously  and  not  as  a  sort  of  amateur  amuse- 
ment. SudhaChiefof  the  .Staff  liai>i>ens  also  to  be  serving 
at  the  present  time  in  South  Africa.  The  perinanent 
Secretary  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  replaced.  JNo 
good  thing  can  be  hoped  for  until  suclli  a  change  has 
been  made.  Tliere  are  probabl>'  many  very  competent 
ci\-il  servants  who  do  not  consider  their  reputations 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  ceitem  doctrinaire 
schemes  which  were  invented  in  Pall  Mall,  and  who 
would  fill  tlie  post  admirably.  lliere  are  .some  who 
believe  th^t  the  Admiralty  could  teach  a  good  many 
le.'-.s'ons  to  the  War  Office,  and  that  possibly  some  very 
fit  person  might  be  found  in  that  department.  An 
Uivder-Secretary  of  State  is  a  very  important  personage, 
and  will  be  Still  more  important  if  serious  reform  is 
to  be  undertaken.  Fortunately  the  present  occupant 
of  tllie  post  appears  to  possess  all  the  qualifications  which 
can  be  required.  It  is  true  tliat  Mr.  Wyndham  is. 
from  tihe  offidal  point  of  view,  to  a  cei-tam  extent 
tainted;  he  has  been  a  soldier,  he  has  seen  sendee  in  war 
time,  he  had  interested  liimself  closely  in  militai-y  mat 
ters  before  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  post.  All 
these  things  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view  must  be 
counted  against  him.  That  a  Minister  should  be  fairly 
chargeable  with  having  some  special  knowledge  of  the 
work  he  is  appointed  to  perform  is  a  serious  breach  of 
an  almost  unbroken  tradition.  But  in  Mr.  Wyndham's 
favour  mu.st  be  pleaded  the  universal  recognition  of 
his  power  and  capacity  in  the  House  of  Coinm'ons,  and 
the  pei-feetly  apparent  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  pi-esent  position, 
he  is  as  fully  oon.soious  of  tIhe  need  for  a  reorganisation 
of  our  miUtary  systeni  as  he  was  before  he  entered  the 
W^ar  Office. 

Revise  Home  Defence. 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster  does  not  think  that  a  pro- 
perly-equipped force  can  ever  be  held  ready  for 
emergencies  as  long  as  the  linked  battalion  sys- 
tem in  its  present  form  is  maintained;  and  he  asks 
for  what  reason  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  exactly  the  same  number  of  battalions  at  home 
as  abroad: — 

To  maiinta/in  the  Navy  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  as 
many  men  in  the  depoits  as  there  are  in  the  sea-going 
ships.  To  keep  up  the  Royal  Marines  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  moiintain  nine  thousanid  recruits  in  the  Walmer 
depot;  nor,  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  tlie  system, 
is  it  neeessarj^  to  pay  and  maintain  a  himdred  thousand 
useless  and  ineffective  soldiers  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom 
in  order  that  another  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  nearly 
half  are  drawn  from  their  civil  occupiations,  may  be  sent 
to  fight  in  South  Africa.  For  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are,  or  rattier  ought  to  be,  the  Militia 
and  the  Volunteers,  with  a  stiffening  of  regular  troops. 
Rut  there  is  not  the  .slightest  need  for  maiintaining. 
at  vast  expense,  scores  of  depots,  under  the  name  of 
battalions,  which  are  quite  unable,  ^vlllen  war  comes,  to 
turn   out  a  single  efficient  unit. 


In  a  very  instructive  number  of  the  'Atlantic 
Monthly"— that  for  March — Oro  Gannett  Sedwick 
gives  her  reminiscences  of  the  time  she  spent  as 
a  girl  of  sixteen  at  Brook  Farm.  She  consider- 
that  that  singular  experiment  resulted  in  great  good 
to  the  nation.  Brook  Farmers  left  their  mark 
and  their  leaven  in  wide  circles  of  American  life. 
There  are  many  other  articles  of  solid  worth. 
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fairy-tales, 
fables, 
stories  of 
travel,  &c., 
that  have 
ever  been 
written  for 
the  little 
ones,  illus- 
trated with 
2,000  draw- 
ings. Each  set  consists  of  1,500 
pages,  in  24  books,  bound  in  12  volumes, 
printed  on  stout  paper,  with  stifif  cloth 
covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong,  hand- 
some, cloth-covered  cabinet.  The 
volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in  tinted 
cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark  or 
light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or 
people  who  think  themselves  wise,  who 
will  sneer  at  all  such  nursery  lore  and 
legend  as  the  rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and 
Mother  Hubbard,  the  history  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  or  the  thrilling  adventures 
of  ?indl)ad  the  Sailor.  Rut  these  pretty 
jingles  and  romances  are  the  oldest  read- 
ing of  our  race.  Such  nursery  litera- 
ture plays  no  small  part  in  the  ideal  world 
in  which,  at  first,  we  all  live,  and  without 
which  a  child's  life  would  be  a  drab- 
coloured  thing  indeed. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted 
to  your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to 
these  characters,  and  the  host  of  queer 


animals — to  say  nothing  of  giants,  fairies, 
and  other  quaint  folk — that  people  this 
child's  fairy-land. 

And  no  other  children's  library  sup- 
plies the  means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of 
Books  for  the  Bairns.  Children's  litera- 
ture of  every  land  has  been  laid  under 
contribution.  Every  page  is  illustrated, 
and  the  drawings  throughout,  number- 
ing over  2,000,  are  original,  and  exe- 
cuted solely  for  this  series  by  the  well- 
known  children's  artists,  Miss  Gertrude 
Bradley  and   Mr.   Brinsley  Le   Fanu. 


CONTENTS    OF    THE    BOX. 

( .ffisop's  Fables.     Part  I.     With  215  Drawings, 
i        „  ..         Part  II.         „     152 

(  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
I  Nursery  Tales.  „     164        „  „ 

i  Revnard  the  Fox.      ,,     134        „  „ 

i  Brer  Rabbit.  „    138 

/-Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  With  81  Drawings. 
■!  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's 
I  Fairy  Tales.     With  68  Original  Drawings. 

^Bunyan's  Piigrira's  Progress.      Part  I. 
\  With  58  Original  Drawings 

j  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progre.ss.     Part  II. 
C  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

The  Story  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 

With  68  Original  Drawings. 
The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the 

French).     With  48  Original  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Stocking.      By  the  author  of   "The 

Wide,  Wids  World."    With  58  Drawings. 
The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 
By  Hans  Andersen.     With  70  Drawings. 
Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput. 

By  Dean  Swift.     With  60  Original  Drawings. 
Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.    By  Dean  Swift.    With  44 

Original  Drawings. 
The    Ugly    Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from  Hans 

AnderseD.     With  55  Original  Drawings. 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.     With  50 

Original  Drawings. 
Our  Mother  Queen.    By  W.  T.  Stead. 

With  52  Original  Drawings. 
The  Jubilee  Story  Book.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
With  67  Original  Drawings. 
(  Twice  One  are  Two.    With  135  Original  Drawings. 
i  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  „      62        „  ,, 

( Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
J  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

j  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "  The  Arabian  Nights.") 
\.  With  54  Original  Drawings. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknow- 
ledging receipt^,  of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand 
Duchess,  writes :  "  I  am  enchanted  with 
the  admirable  pictures." 


Vol. 
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BattleSnoke 

A  PicTORtAL  Record  of  the  War.  | 

A  HIGH-CLASS  AND  POPULAR  BUDGET  OF  WAR  PICTURES  AND  LITERATURE. 

PUBLISHED  FORTNIGHTLY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


The  "Laonceston  Examiner"  says:  "'Battle  Smoke'  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  legion  of  war 
publications.  The  letterpress  is  exceedingly  readable,  containing,  as  it  does,  personal  gossip,  soldiers* 
letters,  battle  incidents,  extracts  from  despatches,  and  examples  of  pluck.  The  illustrations  are  varied 
and  well  executed,  the  majority  being  scenes  at  the  front,  portraits,  and  plans  of  several  fights. 
Altogether,  *  Battle  Smoke '  is  a  capital  production." 


Each  number  consists  of  twenty  pages  of  the  best  WAR  PICTURES  re- 
produced from  English,  American,  and  Continental  papers,  together  with  in- 
teresting local   photographs  of  the  Australian   Contingents. 

It  is  primed  on  special  art  paper,  and  is  equal  in  mechanical  production  to 
anything  produced  in  England  or  America. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  many  of  the  leading  illustrated  papers 
of  the  Old  World  for  the  rights  of  reproduction,  and  the  promoters  are  thus 
able  t')  offer  to  Australian  readers,  every  fortnight,  an  UNRIVALLED  COL- 
LECTION OF  THE  BEST  WAR  PICTURES. 

The  LETTERPRESS  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  formal  history  of 
each  stage  of  the  WAR,  but  consists  of  short,  bright,  readable  paragraphs. 

Nos.  I.  and  II.,  now  published,  in  addition  to  being  MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUSTRATED,  contain:— 


PERSONAL  GOSSIP. 

SOLDIERS'  LEITERS. 

STRIKING  UTTERANCES  ON  THE  WAR. 

TRICKS  IN  BAITLE. 

CAMP  FIRE  GOSSIP. 

DEEDS  OF  DARING. 

"  PURPLE  PATCHES  "  FROM  THE  WAR 

CORRESPONDENTS. 
BATTLE  GOSSIP. 


BATTLE  INCIDENTS. 

WAR  FACTS. 

WHAT  THE  DESPATCHES  SAY. 

IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 

LETTERS  FRO^I  AU.STRALIANS. 

WHERE  THE  FIGHTING  IS. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  WAR. 

BATTLE  PICTURES. 

CAMP  SCENES. 


"  BATFl^E  SMOKE  "  is  thus,  in  prose  and  picture,  the  best,  most  varied 
and  attractive  Budget  of  War  News  published,  and  supplies  exactly  what  the 
"  Man  in  the  Street  "  most  wants  to  see  and  read. 


ALL   BOOKSELLERS,    or  direct    from   the   Publisher,  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,   167  9  QUEEN 

STREET,  MELBOJRNE. 

NOTE  —If  unable  to  purchase  from  your  bookseller,  send  FOUR  SHILLINGS  in  stamps  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
and  the  FUiST  SIX  NUMBERS  (\'ol.  I.)  will  be  sent  to  your  address  POST  FUEK. 
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100  VOLUMES  FOR  £\  ^ 


QJ\3 


^  ^   THE     MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY.  ^  ^ 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.'Stead,  in  London.  It 
covers  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors,  of  all  times  and  every 
country,  and  consists  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  books  given  on 
pages  following  will  at  once  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  works  of  none  but  the 
best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together 
and  are  being  ofifered  to  the  Australian 
public,  securely  packed  in  two  neat  cabi- 
nets, for  the  wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord  Sal- 
isbury said 
of  the 
"Master- 
piece Li- 
1  brary"  that 
it  was  "the 
most  effec- 
tive agency 
that  has  yet 
been  dis- 
covered for 
making  our 
best  litera- 
ture fam- 
iliar to  the 
mass  of  the 
n  a  t  i  o  n." 
LordRose- 
bery  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
this  unique  enterprise  in  the  following- 
words  :  "  Your  series  adds  another  to  the 
lavish  opportunities  of  self-education  that 
the  present  day  aflfords."  But  the  tes- 
timony that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord 


Rosebery  is  tlie  p^acti  lone  e.x;pressed 
by  the  public  of  r.  -^lau.'  The  fact  that 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  the  sale 
of  these  books  totalled  withi-n  a  few 
thousands  of  fourteen  millions,  conveys 
some  idea  of  the  popularity  and  success 
that  has  already  attended  the  "  Master- 
piece Library.'' 

It  will  perhaps  be  imagined,  horn 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  the  set,  and 
from  the  enormous  sales  effected,  that 
the  books  are  got  up  more  or  less  in  a 
newspaper  form.  This  is  not  so.  Thev 
are  neatly  bound  in  strong  paper  covers, 
clearly  printed,  and  very  convenient  for 
the  pocket.  The  picture  reproduced 
herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from  the 
original  cases  containing  the  100 
volumes. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  poor  man  or 
woman  to  have  a  library  of  their  own  for 
a  less  total  outlay  than  they  would  have 
to  pav  for  one  of  the  many  books  con- 
tained in  the  series.  The  following  list 
covers  the  majority  of  the  books"  and 
authors  of  the  series. 

CONTENTS. 

Macaulay'.?  "  Laj's  of  Ancient  Rome." 

Scott's    "Marmion." 

BjTon's    "  Childe    Harold." 

I/owell's    Poems    (Selections). 

Burns'  Poems  (Selections). 

Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Longfellow's  Poems. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Poems  (Selections). 

Selections  from  Tliomas  Campbell. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Stories,    The    Earthly    Paradise    (Morris). 

Whittier,    the   Quaker   Poet. 

Tales  from  Chaucer,  Prose  and  Verse. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Selections  from  Bryant's  Poems. 

Story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Poems  bv  Keats. 

Scott's  ""Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Shakespeare's    "  Julius    Caesar." 

Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  &c. 
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Tom  Hood. 

•'Ancient  Mariner,"  &c. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

WaJt  Whitman. 

Poems  of  Shelley. 

Clough's  Love  Story  of  a 
Yoomg  Man. 

Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Scott's. "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel." 

Wordsworth. 

Poems  of  Gowper. 

Poems  of  Southey. 

Poems  of  Dryden. 

Legends  and  Ballads. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  and  Eliza 
Coois's  Poems. 

"  Paradise  Regained." 

Gray  and  Groldsmith. 

Irish  Ballads. 

"As  You  Like  It." 

3Poe,  llolmes,  and  JEmer- 
son. 

Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Keble's "Christian  Year." 

"  She."   Rider  Haggard. 

"Monte  Christo."  Dumas. 

"The      Scarlet     Letter." 

"The        Vengeance        of 
Monte  Christo." 

"It  is  Never  too  Late  to 
Mend."    Reade. 

■"Lay  Down  Your  Arms." 
Buttner. 

"  Coningsby."  Disraeli. 

"The  Tower  of  London." 
Ainsworth. 

"The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii." Lytton. 

"Jane  Eyre."  Bronte. 

"Pride    and    Prejudice." 
Jane  Austen. 

"Hypatia."  Kingsley. 

"Charles    O'Mallev." 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

"  Schonberg    -    Cotta 
Family." 

"TheQueen's  Diamonds." 
Dumas. 

"Noemi,     the     Brigand's 
Daughter." 

"The  Fifth  Form  at   St. 
Dominic's." 

"  Five   Weeks  in   a  Bal- 
loon."    Verne. 

"Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.** 
Marryat. 

"  Robert  Falconer." 

Les     Miserable!?,     "  Fan- 
tine."    Hugo. 

"Handy  Andy."    Lover. 

"Ivanhoe."    "Scott. 

"  Little  Women."  Louisa 
M.  Alcott. 

"  0.]d  St.  Paul's."     Ains- 
worth. 

"  Helen's  Babies." 

"Valentine  Vox."  Henry 
Cockton. 

"The     Scalp     Hunters." 
Mayne  Reid. 

Les      Miserables,       "Co- 
sette."     Hugo. 
&c.,  &c. 


FACSIMILE  PAGE  OF  £\  LIBRARY.     THE  SET  CONTAINS  OVER  6000  PACES. 


I -THE  LAYS  OP  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 

HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  made  about  the  Year  of  the  City  CCCLX, 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of 
the  military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given 
to  pining  after  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  the  proceedings  of  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veil,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tar(iuin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summo-^.  his  array. 

II. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shaine  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


III. 
The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
Fiom  many  a  stately  market-place  ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beach  and  pine, 
Like  an   eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine; 

IV. 

From  lordly  Volaterrre, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old  ; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky  ; 


*  The  legend  of  Horatius  Codes,  as  told  by  Livy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  founding'  of  Rome,  and  two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tanjuins,  Lars  Porsena  of 
Clusium  rallied  the  Etruscan  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  Rome.  The  citizens,  overwhelmed  by  the 
overpowering-  number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janiculum,  which  defended  the 
approaches  of  the  bridge  crossing-  the  Tiber,  was  taken.  The  order  was  then  given  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  This  work  required  time,  and  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious 
Romans,  Horatius  Codes,  Spurius  Lartiusand  Herminius,  undertook  to  hold  t.he  bridge.  This  task 
they  achieved,  performing  prodigies  of  valour.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  its  fall,  Spurius  Lartius 
and  Herminius  darted  back  and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Codes,  the 
Captain  of  the  Gate,  alone.  He  flung  himself  into  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its 
turbid  flood.     The  ultimate  result  of  the  war  is  in  dispute,  but  the  Tarquins  were  not  restored. 


The  Library  will  be  posted  to  any  address  in 
Australasia  for  20s.  Order  direct  from  "  Review 
of  Reviews"  Office,  167-169  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 
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'THE  'SOUTHERN   CROSS'  IS  THE  GREATEST 
RELIGIOUS   PAPER   IN   AUSTRALIA." 

"Sketch"  (London). 


The  Southern  Cross 

A  WEEKLY   JOURNAL   OF    RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE. 


EDITED    BY    REV.  W.    H.    FITCHETT,    B.A.,    LL.D. 


The  "  Southern  Cross  "  is  an  evangelical  paper,  which  belongs 
to  no  one  denomination,  but  represents  the  great  interests  which  belong 
to  all  Christian  Churches.  Its  contributors  are  ministers  and  members 
of  all  the  evangelical  Churches. 

The  "  Southern  Cross  "  offers  its  readers  articles  collected  over 
the  whole  range  of  current  religious  literature,  and  representing  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  every  school.  It  is  thus 
a  budget  of  the  best  and  most  stimulating  Christian  literature  of  the 
day,  and  supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every  minister,  every  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  and  every  Christian  parent  needs.  It  gives  its 
readers  pure  fiction;  the  ablest  arguments  in  defence  of  Christian  truth; 
"  Papers  for  Young  Men;  "  "  For  Christian  Workers; "  "  For  the  Sick 
Room;"  "For  Mothers  and  Fathers;"  "For  the  Children."  Every 
movement  affecting  Christianity  in  any  country  is  studied  and  reported 
in  its  pages.      Its  "Notes  from  Abroad"  give  the  most  interesting 
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facts  of  current  religious  history.  Its  "  Literary  Notes  "  tell  of 
everything  happening-  in  the  world  of  books.  It  publishes  an  unceas- 
ing stream  of  sermons  by  such  preachers  as  Dr.  Parker,  "  Ian  Mac- 
laren,"  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  Canon  Scott-Holland,  Dr.  A.  McLaren, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  &c.,  &c. 

The  reader  of  the  "  Southern  Cross"  is  thus  kept  familiar  with 
the  best  utterances  of  the  foremost  Christian  teachers  of  every  land. 
Its  "Little-folk's  Letter-bag"  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  children 
of  every  home  it  enters,  and  trains  them  to  Christian  service.  No 
fresher  or  more  varied  collection  of  Christian  reading  is  to  be  found 
in   English  journalism. 

Says  a  New  Zealand  reader  : — 

"  I  have  been  a  reader  for  years  of  that  most  admirable  production,  the 
'Southern  Cboss;'  and  although  not  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  'a  re- 
ligious man,'  I  always  feel  the  better  for  such  a  tonic.  It  must  be  a  great  power 
for  good,  and  is  the  best  i-eligious  periodical  which  I — with  a  very  large  knowledge 
of  the  world — have  ever  seen." 


The  "SOUTHERN  CROSS"  is  Published  Every  Thursday. 

Price  THREEPENCE,   or  14/-  per  annum,  Post  Free. 


T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  Publisher,  169  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Bound   Volumes   of  "  Review 
of  Reviews." 

In  lialf-\ early  volumes,  from  1892  to 
1899.  Price  of  each  volume,  6s..  or 
/S.,  Post  Free.  Price  of  set,  Post 
Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia,  £4. 

No  magazine  is  more  worthy  of  pre- 
servation than  the  "  Review  of  Reviews." 
As  a  lcadin<j  American  journal  has  put 
it :  ■■  The  "  Review  '  is  an  attempt  to  take 
down  current  history  in  shorthand."  It 
is  each  month  a  miniature  library,  and, 
when  bound,  forms  an  invaluable  history 
of  the  literature,  politics,  events,  and  a 


Heights  of  Abraham;  The  Great  Lord 
Ilawke ;  The  Night  Attack  on  Badajos ; 
The  Fireships  in  the  Basque  Roads ;  The 
Man  that  Spoiled  Napoleon's  "Destiny  ;" 
Famous  Sea  Duels ;  The  Blood-stained 
ITill  of  Busaco ;  Of  Nelson  and  the  Nile ; 
The  Fusiliers  at  Albuera;  The  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake;  and  The  Great 
Breach  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  only  are 
available,  and  a  further  edition  will  not  be 
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Things  on  Which  Science  Has  Made 
Up  Its  Mind. 

Professor  M'Gee  contributes  to  the  "  Forum " 
■for  April  a  long  and  important  article  on  "  The 
Superstructure  of  Science."  In  the  course  of  it 
he  undertakes  to  assess  what  may  be  called  the 
rerified  conclusions  of  science:  — 

Scientific  Certainties. 

At  tliMi  end  of  the  century,  these  four  principles  form 
th«  commonly  accepted  platform  of  science;  the  inde- 
•tructibihty  of  matter,  the  persistence,,^  motion,  the 
devftlopment  of  species,  and  the  uniforrarty  of  nature. 
There-may  be,  indeed  there  is,  a  question  as  to  whether 
th»y  constitute  the  entire  platform  of  human  knowledge; 
b«t  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  there  is  no  ques- 
■ilo*  a*  to  the  validity  of  these  principles  so  far  as 
they  go.  True,  the  temperate  scientist  must  admit 
th«  posaibihty  that  any  or  all  of  the  principles  may  be 
erroneous;  but  he  does  so,  if  at  all,  in  full  realisation 
ihat  the  admission  is  tantamount  to  denial  of  the  truth 
And  trustworthiness  of  experience  as  a  source  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  scientist  cannot  deny  that  the  cosmos  may  be 
rfirinking  toward  nothingness,  or  grooving  by  miraculous 
accretion  toward  greater  magnificence;  he  is  very  far 
from  denying  that  the  universe  may  be  kept  in  motion 
by  some  extra-cosmic  source  of  power;  he  hardly  ventures 
to  dispute  the  transitional  halting-place  held  by  those  who 
claim  that*tle««t  the  first  life  and  the  highest  mind  tran- 
scend natural  development  and  demand  special  super- 
natural explanation;  in  certain  circumstances  he  is  de- 
terred by  the  tolerance  of  good  breeding  from  denying 
that  the  world  was  made  from  a  lump  of  mud  brought 
up  by  a  muskrat  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  solemnly 
taught  in  aboriginal  philosophy:  he  can  only  say  that 
all  such  explanations  of  nature  lie  outside  the  range 
of  experience,  and  hence  beyond  the  domain  of  science. 

Closer  Integration. 

On  summing  up  tJhe  principles  forming  the  present 
•uperstructure  of  science,  it  becomes  manifest  that  they 
are  interrelated  in  such  wise  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
series;  each  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  nature,  and  the 
whole  covering  all  nature  in  its  more  conspicuous  aspects. 
It  becomes  manifest,  too,  that  the  four  principles  are 
alike  in  two  respects:  in  the  first  place,  they  are  each 
and  all  integrations  of  experience  along  the  lines  to 
which  they  respectively  pertain;  in  the  second  place, 
they  each  and  all  rest  on  the  postulate  that  experience 
furnishes  a  key— and  the  only  key— 'to  nature.  This 
«orrespondence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  four 
principles  might  themselves  be  integrated  in  terms  of 
their  common  attributes;  it  also  suggests  that  the  prin- 
ciples may  have  been  really  integrated,  albeit  in- 
tuitively or  subconsciously  only,  even  before  they  were 
finally  formulated. 

Tlius,  the  principle  of  indestructibility  was  but  a 
generalisation  of  experiences  of  indestructibility;  yet 
it  could  not  have  become  clear  to  any  mind  devoid  of 
the  assumption-^howsoever  implicit  or  vague — that  ex- 
perience accurately  reflects  actualities.  The  principle 
of  persistence  was  merely  a  generalisation  of  experi- 
ences; yet  it  could  not  have  been  grasped  without  the 
assumption  that  experiences  of  motion  and  duration  are 
veritable.  So,  too,  the  principle  of  development  in- 
volves the  postulate  that  the  sequence  pictured  in 
the  mind  is  the  reflection  of  a  real  sequence  in  nature; 
while  the  principle  of  uniformity  demands  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  nature. 

Doubtless,  tihe  essential  postulate  remained  unformulated 
and  half  unrealised  because  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
knowledge-makers.  Ixivoisier  was  too  busy  over  chemical 
reactions  to  give  much  tihought  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  own  mind;  Joule  confined  his  apperception  to  extra- 
snental  phenomena;  Darwin  remained  naively  negligent 
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of  his  own  admirable  mentations;  and  even  Huxley  da- 
liberateiy  dropped  the  veil  of  imthinkableness  between 
his  conscious  self  and  the  mysteries  of  his  subconscious- 
ness. Yet  these  men  made  no  observations,  formed  no 
generalisations,  framed  no  inferences,  without  constant 
realisation  that  experience  is  a  reflex  of  nature;  and 
it  seems  evident  that  without  this  realisation  the  signal 
advances  in  knowledge  summed  in  the  principles  could 
not   have  been  made. 


Big    I  rees. 


Something  of  the  impulse  to  tree-worship  lingers 
in  even  the  civilised  human  mind,  and  Mr.  Muir'a 
article  on  "  The  Forests  of  the  Yosemite,"  in  th« 
"Atlantic "  for  April,  will  interest  multitudes. 
Here  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  forest  scene:  — 

The  Forest  Primeval. 

Here  everything  is  hospitable  and  kind,  as  if  plann«d 
for  your  pleasure,  ministering  to  every  want  of  body 
and  soul.  Even  the  storms  are  friendly  and  seem  to 
regard  you  as  a  brother,  their  beauty  and  tremendoiw 
fateful  earnestness  charming  alike.  But  the  weather  ia 
mostly  sunshine,  both  winter  and  summer,  and  the  elear 
sunny  brightness  of  the  park  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  Even  the  heaviest  portions  of  the  main 
forest  belt,  where  the  trees  are  tallest  and  stand  closest, 
are  not  in  the  least  gloomy.  The  simshine  falls  ia 
glorv  through  the  colossal  spires  and  crowns,  each  a 
symbol  of  health  and  strength,  the  noble  shafts  faith- 
fully upright  like  the  pillars  of  temples,  upholding  a 
roof  of  infinite  leafy  interlacing  arches  and  fretted  Sky- 
lig'hts.  The  more  open  portions  are  like  spacious  parks, 
carpeted  with  small  shrubs,  or  only  with  the  faJlea 
needles  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  flowers.  In 
some  places,  where  the  "round  is  level  or  slopes  gently, 
the  trees  are  assembled  in  groves,  and  the  nowem 
and  underbru.sh  m  trim  beds  and  thickets  as  in  land- 
scape gardens  or  the  lovingly  planted  grounds  of  homea; 
or  they  are  drawn  up  in  orderly  rows  around  meadows 
and  lakes  and  along  the  brows  of  canyons. 

Trees  in  popular  interest  are  chiefly  notable  by 
the  quality  of  size.      Here  are  some  examples:  — 

Forest  Giants. 

The  mountain  pine  (Pinus  monticola)  is  far  the  largest 
of  the  Sierra  tree  mountaineers.  Climbing  nearly  as 
high  as  the  dwarf  albieaulis,  it  is  still  a  giant  in  sore, 
bold  and  strong,  standing  erect  on  the  etorm-beafcen 
peaks  and  ridges,  tossing  its  cone-laden  branches  in  the 
rough  winds,  living  a  thousand  years,  cind  reaching  its 
greatest  size — ninety  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  six  to 
eight  in  diameter — just  where  other  trees,  its  com- 
panions, are  dwarfed.  But  it  is  not  able  to  endur« 
burial  in  snow  so  long  as  the  albieaulis  and  flexili*. 
Therefore,  on  the  upper  limit  of  its  range  it  is  found  oo 
slopes  which,  from  their  steepness  or  exposure,  are  least 
snowy.  Its  soft  graceful  baauty  in  youth,  and  its  leaves, 
cones,  and  outsweeping  feathery  Dranches.  constantly 
remind  you  of  the  sugar  pine,  to  which  it  is  cloeely 
allied.  An  admirable  tree,  growing  nobler  in  form 
and  size  the  colder  and  balder  the  mountains  about  it. 

The  sugar  pine  (Pinus  Lambertiana)  is  first  met  in 
the  park  in  open,  sunny,  flowery  woods,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  thirty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  attains 
full  development  at  a  height  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand feet,  and  vanishes  at  the  level  of  eight  thousand 
feet.  In  many  places,  especiallj'  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  main  ridges  between  the  rivers,  it  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  forest,  but  mostly  it  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  its  noble  companions,  above  which  it 
towers  in  glorious  majesty  on  every  hill,  ridge,  and 
plateau  from  one  extremity  of  the  range  to  the  other, 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, — the  largest,  noblest, 
and  moat  beautiful  of  all  the  seventy  or  eighty  species 
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of  nine  trees  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the  coniferous  race 
second  only  to  King  Sequoia. 

A  goiwi  many  are  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
nnd  twcniv  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground  of  six  to  eight  feet,  and  occasionally 
a  gnmd  patriarch,  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old, 
is  found  that  is  ten  or  even  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent crown  seventy  feet  wide.  David  Douglas,  who 
discovered  "  this  niost  beautiful  and  immensely  grand 
tree"  in  the  fall  of  1826  in  southern  Oregon,  s<iys  that 
the  largest  of  several  that  had  been  blown  down,  "  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground  was  fifty-seven  feet  nine 
inchep  in  circumference  "  (or  fully  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter) :  "  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet,  seven- 
teen feet  five  inches:  extreme  lenncth.  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet."  Probably  for  "  fifty-seven  "  we  should 
read  "  thirty-seven  "  for  the  l)ase  measurement,  which 
would  make  it  correspond  with  the  other  dimensions; 
for  none  of  this  species  with  anything  like  so  great  a 
girth  has  since  been  seen.  A  girth  of  even  thirty  feet 
is  uncommon.  A  fallen  specimen  that  I  measured  was 
nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  inside  the  bark  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  six  feet  in  diameter  at 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  A  comparatively 
voung  tree,  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  that  had 
Ibeen  cut  down,  measured  seven  feet  across  the  stump, 
was  three  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet  in  length. 

The  trunk  is  a  round,  delicately  tapered  shaft,  with 
finely  furrowed  nuiTj'ish-brown  bark,  usually  free  of 
limbs  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The  top  is  fur- 
nished with  long  and  comparatively  .«lender  branches, 
which  sweep  gracefully  downward  and  outward,  fea- 
thered mth  short  tasselled  branchlets,  and  divided  only 
at  the  ends,  forming  a  palralike  crown  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  wide,  but  without  the  monotonous  uniformity 
of  palm  ci-owns  or  of  the  spires  of  most  conifers.  Tlie 
old  trees  are  as  tellingly  varied  and  picturesque  as  oaks. 
No  two  are  alike,  and  we  are  tempted  to  stop  and  ad- 
mire every  one  we  come  to,  whether  as  it  stands  silent 
in  the  calm  bals<im-seented  sunshine,  or  waving  in 
accord  with  enthusiastic  storms.  The  leaves  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  in  clusters  of  five,  finely 
temiDered,  bright  lively  green,  and  radiant.  The  flowers 
are  but  little  larger  than  those  of  the  dwarf  pine,  and  far 
less  .showy.  The  immense  cylindrical  cones,  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  even  twenty-four  inches  lona  and  three  in 
diameter,  hang  singlv  or  in  clusters,  like  ornamental 
tassels,  at  the  ends  of  the  long  branches,  green,  flushed 
with  purple  on  the   sunward   side. 

Xo  traveller,  w'hether  a  tree  lover  or  not,  will '  ever 
forget  his  first  walk  in  the  sugar-pine  forest.  Tlie 
majestic  crowns  approaching  one  another  make  a 
glorious  canopy,  through  the  feathery  arches  of  which 
the  sunbeams  pour,  silvering  the  needles  and  gilding  the 
stately  columns  and  the  ground  into  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment. 

The  yellow  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  is  surpassed  in 
size  and  nobleness  of  port  only  by  its  kingly 
companion.  Full-grown  trees  in  the  main  forest, 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  sugar  pine, 
are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  five  to  six  feet,  though  much  larger  speci- 
mens may  easily  be  found.  The  largest  I  ever  mea- 
sured was  a  litlile  over  eight  feet  in  uiametcr  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high.  ^^^le^e  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  and  other 
Cf  nditions  are  favourable,  it  is  a  massive  symmetrical 
spire,  formed  of  a  strong  straight  shaft  clad  with  in- 
numerable branches,  which  are  divided  again  and  again 
into  stout  branchlets  laden  with  bright  shining  needles 
and  green  or  purple  cones.  Where  the  growth  is 
at  all  close  half  or  more  of  the  trunk  is  branchless. 
Tlie  species  attains  its  greatest  size  and  most  majestic 
foi-ra  in  open  groves  on  the  deep  well-drained  soil  of 
lake  basins  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet. 
Tlif  re  nearly  all  the  old  trees  are  over  two  hundred  feet 
hich,  and  the  heavA',  leafy,  much-divided  branches  sump- 
tuously clothe  the  trunk  almost  to  the  ground. 


A  Tobacco  Fight  in  Persia. 

Mr.  Truxtun  Beale,  formerly  U.S.  Minister  to 
Persia,  contributes  to  the  "  Forum  "  for  April  an 
article  entitled  -'Russia's  Lien  on  Persia,"  designed 
to  show  that  Persia  is  hopelessly  mortgaged,  and 
that  Russia  is  the  controlling  creditor.  The 
Hougoumont  in  the  diplomatic  Waterloo  betwixt 
England  and  Russia  is  found  in  a  dispute  over  a 
tobacco  monopoly.  The  story  is  both  amusing  and 
instructive:  — 

A  Tobacco  Fight. 

The  Russians,  like  ourselves,  have  a  doctrine  of  mani- 
fest destiny.  In  their  case  it  is  that  all  Asia  must 
eventually  come  under  their  control.  The  opportunity 
to  turn  back  this  tide  of  civilisation  and  progi-ess  soon 
came,  and  was  cleverly  seized  upon  by  the  Russian  dip- 
lomats. Tlie  English  tactlessly  attempted  to  enforce 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  tobacco  monopoly— that  pro- 
\ision  which  empowered  them  to  order  all  Persian  tobacc-:* 
dealers  to  go  out  of  business  on  a  certain  day. 

\^1ien  the  foreign  tobacco  monopoly  attempted  to 
force  this  provision,  the  mollahs,  Persian  priests,  an- 
nounced to  the  people  that  tobacco  was  unclean.  They 
forbade  them  to  smoke  wfhile  tobacco  was  handled  by 
foreigners.  The  leading  priest  represented  to  the 
King  that  the  concession  the  latter  had  given  to  a  com; 
pany  of  foreigners  to  control  the  cultivation  and  sale  of 
tobacco  in  Persia  was  inconsistent  with  the  dootrines  of 
the  Koran  and  of  Islam.  They  demanded  an  abolition 
of  the  concession.  The  universal  use  of  to'bacco  in 
Persia — ^it  is  almost  a  necessity  in  Persian  life — is  well 
known.  The  attempt  by  an  English  corporation  to  con- 
trol the  sale  influenced  the  fanatical  hatred  of  all  foreign- 
ers. It  was  so  intense,  that  after  various  agitations 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  internal  monopoly 
was  abolished:  leaving  the  company  with  the  monopoly 
of  its  export  only. 

WTien  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  King  ordered 
one  of  the  high  mollahs  to  smoke  in  the  mosque,  and 
to  state  to  the  people  there  that,  since  the  internal 
monopoly  was  abolished,  tobacco  was  no  longer 
unclean.  The  King  regarded  abstaining  from  tobacco 
as  a  sullen  resistance  to  his  will.  The  mollah  refused; 
and  the  King  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country.  This 
mollah  was  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  community. 
Hewasa  teacher  of  ci^^l  and  religious  law.  and  was  much 
beloved  by  tho  students  and  by  the  people.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  his  students  at  his  house  tne  next  morning, 
to  heir  him  expound  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran,  they 
found  his  caravan  of  camels  ready,  and  that  he  ws 
preparing  to  depart.  Upon  hearing  the  cause  of  his 
exile  the  students  rent  their  garments:  and  their  lamen- 
tations drew  a  great  crowd.  The  bazaars  and  all  the 
shops  of  the  city  were  immediately  closed. 

A  Riot. 

The  mob  besged  him  to  remain,  and  declared  that 
he  should  not  leave.  It  started  for  the  King's  palace, 
and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  gates  of  the  arc — the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  palace  of  the  King  and  of  that  of  one 
of  his  sons.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the 
inner  wall,  they  were  addressed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
guard  from  the  roof  of  the  gate.  He  said,  "  I  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you."  The  leader  of  the  mob 
replied,  "We  will  not  hear  you:  we  are  going  to  kill 
the  King.  The  first  time  he  went  to  Europe  he  brousrht 
us  Count  Monteforte — the  minister  of  police.  The 
second  time  he  went  to  Eiirnne  he  brought  us  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  He  has  sold  his  country  to  foreign- 
ers, and  has  spent  no  portion  of  the  proceeds  upon  the 
public." 

Tlie  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  mob:  but 
they  reversed  their  guns,  and  would  not  harm  their 
coreligionists  in  such  a  cause.  Tlie  regiment  of  the 
King's  son  was  then  brought  out  and  ordered  to  fire. 
Among  those  killed  were   two   "  green-turbaned   men," 
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•descendants  of  the  Prophet.  Theii'  bodies  were  taken 
And  laid  in  state  in  the  great  mosque  of  the  city.  The 
King's  sou  was  stoned,  and,  with  his  attendants,  put  to 
flight.  When  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  at  its  height, 
some  of  tihe  lower  mollaihs  were  running  about  in  tihe 
•crowd  exhorting  them  to  the  "  Jahed  " ' — religious  war — 
and  inciting  them  to  go  to  the  foreign  quarter  and  mas- 
eacre  the  foreigners.  Before  they  could  get  to  the  foreign 
quarter  t)he  gates  of  the  square  were  closed  upon  them.  Ttie 
guns  were  run  in  and  unlimbered  at  the  gates;  and 
a  great  mollalh  persuaded  the  people  to  disperse  and  go 
to  tlieir  homes.  'i'here  was  a  stampede  among  some 
of  the  Europeans;  and  many  of  them  left  their  resi- 
•dences  to  take  refuge  in  the  grounds  of  the  diiferent 
legations. 

The  Power  of  the  Mollahs. 

Finally  the  King  gave  way;  a  conference  of  mollalis 
having  demanded  three  things  of  him,  which  he  granted: 
(1)  A  compensation  for  the  families  of  those  killed 
at  the  palace  gate;  (2)  an  amnesty  to  all  those  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  revolt;  and  (3j  the  total  abolition 
of  the  tobacco  monopoly — its  export  as  well  as  its  in- 
ternal trade. 

This  affair  brought  to  light  a  fact  that  the  oldest 
Orientalists,  even  the  Persians  themselves,  did  not 
dream  of;  namely,  that  the  mollahs  were  possessed  of 
considerable  power.  A  mollah  is  not  a  member  of  any 
organisiition,  like  the  Church  of  England,  or  one  of  our 
own  churches,  but  simply  a  priest;  and  it  was  by  com- 
mon consent  that  a  body  of  them  came  together,  carried 
-on  negotiations  with  the  Shah,  made  demands  and  con- 
cessions, and  concluded  an  understanding  with  him. 
A  means  had  been  suddenly  found  for  thp  expression 
of  popular  discontent  and  for  the  redress  of  popular 
gi-ievances.  In  a  despotism  more  like  that  of  Cyrus 
and  Xerxes  than  that  of  any  government  existing 
elsewhere,  a  parliament  seemed  to  have  risen  from 
the  ground. 

Russian  diplomacy  and  Persian  fanaticism  had  fought 
-and  won  the  fight  against  material  progress.  Tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  tobacco  monopoly  frightened  the  capitalists 
of  Europe,  and  served  to  check  the  flow  of  European 
-capital  to  the  Bast.  From  that  time,  northern  Persia 
has  been  completely  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  in- 
fluence. The  recent  loan  by  Russia  to  Persia  and  the 
-cession  of  a  port  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  indicate  that 
the  Russians  now  look  upon  all  Persia  as  theirs. 


How  England  Colonises. 

Another  of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  admirable 
studies  of  experiments  in  colonisation  appears  in 
"  Harper's  "  for  April.  The  subject  this  time  is 
Hong  Kong,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  is  filled  with  ad- 
miration at  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  success  with 
which  England  has  there  built  up,  out  of  very  un- 
promising materials,  a  noble  colony.  Hong  Kong, 
he  says,  to-day  rivals  New  York  as  one  of  the  great 
ports  of  the  world;  it  excels  its  American  rival  in 
its  water  supply   and  freedom  from  malaria. 

England's   Secret. 

The  problem  which  Great  Britain  has  solved  at  Hong 
Xong  has  much  in  common  with  what  confronts  us  in 
Manila.  England  made  her  appearance  in  these  waters 
as  the  public  enemy  of  Cliina.  She  has  shown  that  the 
white  man  is  a  terror  when  he  comes  with  a  gun,  and 
a  blessing  when  the  shooting  is  over.  Tlie  British  flag 
in  China  is  the  only  flag  in  the  Far  East  which  to-day 
commands  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the 
native.  England  has  brought  this  about  by  selecting 
honest  and  capable  men  to  fill  administrative  posts  in 
her  colonies. 

At  Hong  Kong  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  are  carefully 
studied  by  officials  who  know  the  native  customs  and 
language.       In   the  local  Council  I  found   two   Chinese 


merchants,  and  the  Governor  assured  me  that  they  were 
most  useful  members  of  that  body,  for  their  advice  in 
native  matters  enabled  the  government  to  avoid  many 
causes  of  friction.  In  Hong  Kong  the  white  man  does 
not  mix  socially  with  the  native — at  least  I  never  saw 
u.  Chinaman  at  the  Club;  but  in  business  matters  I 
noticed  that  the  white  merchants  entertained  much 
respect  for  their  yellow  clerks  and  competitors,  not 
merely  because  of  their  shrewdness  in  trade,  but  also 
because   of  their  honesty. 

England's  policy  in  dealing  with  natives  is  to  treat 
them  firmly  in  essentials,  and  leniently  where  that  is 
compatible  with  the  public  safety.  The  China.man 
under  the  British  flag  is  not  constantly  reminded,  as 
with  us,  that  he  is  an  inferior.  He  enters  a  Bntish 
court  of  justice  with  security,  knowing  that  his  case 
will  be  heard  by  a  well-paid  and  carefully  selected  jurist. 
Claickeus  come  home  to  roost,  and  the  injustice  we  have 
permitted  in  the  United  States  to  Chinese  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  has  its  avenger  in  the  Philippines, 
where  every  Ohinaman  or  half-breed  now  distrusts  the 
American  conqueror,  and  will  continue  to  distiust  him 
until  he  shall  prove  by  good  administration  tiiat  the 
Yankee  can  govern  honestly  as  well  as  tight  bravely. 

The  Chinaman   as   a   Mechanic. 

I  saw  in  Hong  Kong  the  first  matting  factory  ever 
attempted.  Its  machinery  is  kept  secret,  for  the  fac- 
tory was  started  in  1898,  and  in  the  absence  of  patent 
rights  in  these  waters,  tJie  owners  (an  Anglo-American 
house)  fear  that  the  enterprising  Japanese  might  be 
tempted  to  copy  the  machine^'  and  set  up  a  rival  es- 
tabhshment  somewhere  else.  Hitherto  matting  has  been 
made  only  by  hand,  and  mainly  in  Canton.  It  is  in- 
deed carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  when 
an  American  comes  out  to  China,  settles  himself  at  the 
gates  of  her  commercial  metropolis,  and  starts  in 
to  undersell  the  native  in  his  own  specialty  of  Canton 
matting.  And  he  does  this  by  inventing  for  this  very 
piirnose  a  most  costly  and  complicated  assoi-tment  of 
machines,  all  made  in  Massachusetts  by  men  who  would 
think  themselves  ill-treated  if  they  did  not  receive  at 
least  three  gold  dollars  a  day. 

These  machines  are  now  being  run  by  girls,  who  con- 
sider themselves  well  paid  with  seven  cents  of  American 
gold— and  even  this  is  only  on  a  day  to  day  engagement. 
I  never  saw  a  tidier  lot  of  factory  operatives  thaji  the 
lot  that  chatted  about  in  groups  and  wagged  their  little 
chop-sticks  as  they  took  their  noon-time  meal  at  the 
gates  of  this  factory.  They  bought  each  her  own 
supply  of  food  from  itinerant  restaurateurs,  and  ate  it 
as  daintily  as  though  it  had  been  provided  from  the 
'Jlub.  I  "could  not  help  trying  to  calculate  how  many 
ijquare  meals  a  factory  gir]  in  Massachusetts  would 
be  able  to  purchase  on  a  salary  of  seven  cents  a  day. 
These  Chinese  girls  were  all  well  dressed.  Their  hair 
was  very  tidily  arranged.  Their  pretty  litle  feet  were 
bare,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  of  natural  and  very  har- 
monious shape. 

But  these  girls  are  mighty  missionaries  in  their  httle 
way.  They  come  from  Chinese  cities  where  the  people 
regard  the  white  man  as  a  devil.  They  earn  wages 
which  to  tlliem  seem  generous.  They  are  well  treated. 
They  experience  justice  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives; 
and  when  they  return  to  their  people  they  bear  more 
satisfactorj'  evidence  touching  the  character  of  the 
white  man  than  a  regiment  of  professional  preachers. 
The  leaven  is  small  compared  to  the  lump  of  China — 
but   there   are  signs   of  its  working  to-day. 

Commodore,  now  Admiral,  Holland  took  me  one 
afternoon  through  tflie  government  shops  where  repairs 
for  the  navy  were  being  carried  out.  Here,  as  at  the 
private  yards  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock 
Company,  some  two  thousand  Chinamen  were  working 
every  manner  of  modern  macJiinery  employed  in  the 
fitting  out  of  warships.  Tlie  presence  of  a  White 
man  was  hardly  felt.  The  men  only  work  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  are,  of  course,  paid  extra  for  overtime.  Tliis 
makes  their  wages  higher  than  in  private  yards,  but 
not  very  much. 

That  night  I  went  through  the  industrial  nortion 
of   the   town   after   ten   o'clock.       I   passed    a   Chinese 
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niacliine-sliop  working  a\\-<iy  full  Waal.  Juuks  were 
being  loaded  and  unloaded  with  great  energy,  and  as 
to  the  shopa  where  small  things  were  nianufaetured  and 
•old,  it  was  all  like  the  Bowery  of  a  Saturday  mghl.  No 
douht  many  of  those  whom  1  saw  in  the  machine-shops 
were  such  as  had  already  been  paid  for  a  fuJl-eight-hour. 
days  work  in  the  government  navy-yard. 


A  hoyal  Visit  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  for  April,  re-inters  some  interesting  mem- 
ories of  the  visit  which  George  IV.  paid  to  Ire- 
land in  1821.  George  IV.  landed  at  Howth,  in 
Ireland,  on  August  12,  and  immediately  began  to 
■how  the  joviality  and  condescension  which  in  the 
popular  eye  condoned  his  many  peccadilloes.  Mr. 
Macdonagh's  article  contains  a  great  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  his  intercourse  with  the  com- 
mon people,  of  which  the  following  is  a  charac- 
teristic specimen:  — 

The  King  noticed  a  till,  well-built,  good-looking  man 
in  the  mob  trotting  along  by  the  carriage,  and  address- 
ing him  .said:  "  ^Vell,  my  good  fellow,  I  suppose  you  are 
a  farmer?"  "  Troth,  "l  am,  yer  Majesty's  honour," 
replied  the  peasant,  "  but  shure  I'm  only  a  little  waH" 
a  forty-shillin'  frce-houlder,  yer  Majesty's  honour."  "I 
hope  you  have  a  cow?"  said  the  monarch.  "Troth, 
1  haviu't  thm,  yer  Majesty's  honour,"  replied  the 
peasTnt,      "  Then  you  should  have  one,"  said  the  King. 

I  think  every  poor  Irishman  should  have  at  least  a 
cow,  a  pig,  and  some  fowl."  This  royal  proposal  for 
the  solution  of  the  Irish  question  was  received  with 
roars  of  cheers.  The  name  and  address  of  the  for- 
tunate peasant  was  taken  by  order  of  the  King,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  had  a  milch  cow  and  two  pigs  on 
his  little  holding. 

In  Dublin. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  indulged  in  similar 

witticisms :  — 

At  the  North  Circular  Road  gates  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  the  crowd  stopped.  But  the  King  was  not  yet 
tired  of  their  company.  "Come  on,  my  friends!",  he 
cried,  and  the  long  cavalcade  followed  the  carriage 
to  the  very  Viceregal  Lodge.  On  the  steps  of  the  resi- 
dence His  Alajesty  delivered  an  impromptu  speech. 
"This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,"  said  he. 
"  I  have  long  wished  to  visit  you.  My  heart  has  always 
been  Irish.  From  the  day  it  first  beat  I  have  always 
loved  Ireland,  and  this  day  has  shown  me  that  I  am 
beloved  by  my  Irish  subjects.  Rank,  station,  honours, 
are  nothing;  but  to  feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of 
my  Irish  subjects  is  to  me  the  most  exalted  happiness. 
I  must  now  once  more  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  bid  you  farewell.  Go,  and  do  by  me  as  I  shall  do 
by  you— drink  my  health  in  a  bumper  of  Irish  whiskey 
punch!"  Ke  then  heartily  shook  hands  with  those 
immediately  about  him,  and  noticing  a  few  old  peasants 
gtrugpling  to  get  inside  the  ring,  he  cried,  "  Let  those, 
honest  farmers  approach  their  King." 

Popular  Enthusiasm. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  King  was  re- 
ceived was  unprecedented.  The  streets  were 
packed  with  surging  masses  of  people,  and  innu- 
merable addresses  were  presented.  It  was  at  that 
time  thought  that  tb-^  King  had  brought  with  him 
the  gift  of  Cathol.v'  emancipation.  The  King 
•eemed  to  be  infectct!  with  flattery:  — 


He  called  every  man  introduced  to  him  by  his  Chr,»- 
tian  name.  "How  he  manages  to  get  over  in  a  tevr 
minutes  tlie  space  between  introduction  and  famjliaiilr 
w  nch  it  takes  some  so  much,  time  to  leave  behmd  t 
cannot  tell."  wrote  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  the  bolici- 
tor-General,  who  luet  the  King  ^^  Slane  ^  Castie  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  but  1  <er 
Uinly,  in  less  than  half  an  ihour,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised by  his  calling  me  '  Bushe  '  without  any,  other  ..1- 
dition.  than  if  1  had  know  him  twenty  yeara.  In  re- 
turn, no  flattery  was  thought  too  fulsome  for  the  Kiiig- 
Out  of  the  companv  -xt  Slane  Castle,  numbering  2tH}, 
it  was  decided  by  competent  judges  that  His  Majeaty 
was  the  best  dancer  of  an  Irish  ]ig. 

The  King's  Departure. 
On  September  3  the  King  left  Dunleary  for  England. 
The  farewell  scenes  were  marked  by  the  same  wua, 
unrestrained  enthusiasm.  The  little  seaside  vubige  was 
on  that  d.iy  named  Kingstown  by  popular  acclamation 
In  a  huge  tent  erected  on  the  seashore,  the  Iving  received 
a  farewell  address  from  the  citizens  ot  Dublin  «  nea 

your  Majesty  came  among.st  us  discord  ceased  and  even, 
preiudice  ried,"  it  declared.  "  Your  Majesty  has  ba»- 
ished  every  bad  passion,  and  united  six  millions  of  a 
grateful  people  in  a  bond  of  brotheriy  love  to  on« 
another  and  of  affectionate  attachment  to  your  Ala- 
jest  v's  person  and  Throne."  A  laurel  c•ro^yn,  •  in- 
tended with  all  humiHty,"  said  the  address  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  emeralds,"  was  presented  to  the  King, 
by  O'Coiinell,  on  bended  knee. 


Mr.  Birrell  on  the  Poet  Cowper. 

The  fact  that  William  Cowper  died  April  2.5, 
ISOO,  gives  rise  to  many  centenary  estimates  of 
the  poet  in  the  April  magazines.  The  "Leisure 
Hour "  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Birrell  points  out  that  from  the  first  Cowper's 
patent  piety  secured  him  a  vogue  among  religioiuj 
people.  The  writer  then  indulges  in  this  aside:  — 
There  are  and  always  have  been  no  inconsiderab'e 
number  of  auiet.  God-fearing  folk  in  the  land  who. 
v4ien  they  take  up  a  book,  as  they  occasionally  do,  are 
not  prepared  to  lav  down  their  religion,  and  who  can- 
not bring  themselves,  even  when  they  are  readme 
Shakespeare,  altogether  to  forget  that  Sir  John  ialstatl 
and  Sir  Toby  Be'ch  had,  or  by  a  necessary  presuraptiom 
of  literature'must  be  taken  to  have  had,  immortal  souls, 
and  the  thought  saddens  them.  I  am  not  defendmg 
these   people,   only   asserting  their   existence. 

This  religious  valuation  had,  however,  its  risks. 
The  poetry  was  in  danger  of  being  appreciated  not 
for  its  merit  but  for  its  message:  — 

We  see  this  process  very  plainly  in  patriotic  poetry. 
If  lines  of  precisely  equal  literary  merit  wiUi  the 
Absent-minded  Beggar"  had  been  composed  in  exalta- 
tion of  the  forces  raised  bv  the  Boers,  they  would  have 
been  denounced  in  a  patriotic  press  as  poor  stufL  un- 
worthy even  of  the  bad  cause  they  espoused.  Ihere 
is  nothing  blameworthy  in  this.      It  is  inevitable. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Scott  and  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  Cowper  was  "  doomed  to 
hibernate  for  a  few  decades."  Cowper  was  also  a 
"  prince  of  prose,"  however,  and  his  fame  as  a 
letter-writer  restored  his  literary  position  as  "  a 
genuine,  truthful,  and  interesting  poet."  Mr.  Bir- 
rell says:  — 

Cowper's  natural  equipment  for  a  poetical  career  con- 
sisted  of   a   delicate   and   playful   humour,    a   taste   ex- 
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quisitely  reiined  and  at  the  same  time  strangely  shrewd, 
and  a  scholarly  gift  of  versification.  He  was  a  shy 
gentleman  with  a  pretty  wit  and  a  quick  eye  for  the 
humours  of  society.  He  came  of  a  strong  Whiggish 
stock,  and  understood  the  British  Conatitutiun  a  great 
deal  better  than  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  do.  in 
the  works  of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be  found 
manlier  opinions,  and  in  none  a  loftier  patriotism, 
combined  though  it  was  in  his  case  with  a  passionate 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Birrell  defends  Cowper's  faith  from  the 
charge  of  melancholia:  — 

Men  who  hate  dogmatic  religion  have  tried  to  rnake 
lis  believe  that  Cowper's  misery  was  due  to  his  religion; 
but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  to  any  impartial 
person  who  reads  ("owper's  letters  it  is  plain  that, 
though  the  poet's  insanity  coloured  his  religion,  and 
created  the  delusion  that  he  individually  was  condemned 
to  live  outside  the  promises  of  God,  it  was  just  because 
he  ijplieved  so  firmly  in  the  love  of  God  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  he  was  able  to  preserve  90  long  and  so 
marvellously  the  delightful  natural  affectionatenesa  of 
his  dirposition.  Cowper's  religion,  shrouded  and 
distorted  as  his  madness  made  it,  was  his  best  friend, 
for  it  kept   his  humanity  jilive. 


Ingenious  Philanthropy : 

"Borrowing "  Tram-Cars,  Newspapers,  etc. 

Miss  B.  L.  Banks  describes  in  the  April  "Quiver" 
certain  extraordinary  devices  adopted  by  American 
ladies  for  raising  charitable  funds. 

Young   Ladies    as   Tram    Conductors. 
The  result  of  a  visit  of  energetic  young  women 
to   a   very    much    surprised    president    of    a    city 
tramway  system  is  announced  in  a  aociety  jour- 
nal thus: — 

"  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been  generally  known  that 
the  funds  of  the  Children's  Hoepital  have  for  Bome 
time  been  in  a  very  low  state.  Thi«  ia  the  case;  but 
the  young  ladies  who  form  the  board  of  trustees  have 
discovered  a  way  out  of  their  pressing  difhculties  through 
the  liberality  of  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman,  the 
president  of  "the  City  Street  Car  Line.  He  has  offered 
to  lend  the  whole  line  to  the  workers  for  the  hoe- 
pital fund.  On  the  lOtli  instant  all  the  regular  street 
ear  conductors  will  be  gn^en  a  holiday,  and  the  young 
ladies  will  take  charge  of  the  cars,  becoming  fare  col- 
lectors in  their  stead.  All  the  profits  for  the  day  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Children's  Hoepital.  We  hope 
that  nobody  Mill  walk,  or  even  ride  in  their  private  car- 
riages,  on  the  10th." 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morning — about  5..30  in  the 
Bummer — the  girl  conductors  assemble  at  the  street  car 
stations.  Each  one  is  put  in  charge  of  her  car  with  its 
large  outs  de  poster—"  Charity  Day.  No  Change. 
Children's  Hospital  Fund!" 

Th<»  day  end!>  in  time  for  the  regular  night  conductors 
to  take  their  places  as  usual.  The  uniformed  young 
ladies  all  me^t  at  one  of  their  o^vn  homee  for  dinner. 
The  takings  ia  are  counted,  the  expenses  of  the  Street 
Car  Company  are  deducted,  and  handed  over;  and  lo! 
'n  some  cases  as  much  as  several  thousand  dollars  is  left 
for  the  charity  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Fair  "  Charity  "  Journalists. 

More  striking  is  the  device  of  "  borrowing "  a 

newspaper — mostly  an   evening   newspaper — for  a 

day:  — 

The  charity  workers  demand  not  only  the  profits  of 
the  saks,  but  those  of  the  advertising  department.  Sev- 
eral  week.<!.   and   frequently   two   or   three    months,   are 


spent  by  the  young  women  in  soliciting  adTcrtisements 
for  the  monster  charity  edition  that  they  are  planning- 
"Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  during  which 
they  are  to  have  charge  of  the  paper,  twenty,  Uiirty, 
forty,  and  in  some  cases  fifty,  g.rls  and  young  mairoii* 
assemble  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  newspaii«r  olliae, 
deserted  the  previous  evening  by  the  mere  male  editor* 
and  reporters.  The  various  editorial  chairs  are  tiil«<i 
by  tho!-e  who  are  considered  to  have  the  most  natui-»I 
ability  in  the  way  of  literai-y  work,  while  in  the  bujji- 
ness  department  the  important  positions  are  undertaken 
by  these  who  are  thought  to  have  "  good  heads  for 
business  "  and  to  be  "  quick  at  figures  "  Leader  writem 
publish  their  views  on  the  important  questions  of  the 
day;  poet.s  drop  into  verse  of  oft-times  remarkable  and 
ridiculous  metre;  political  writers  air  their  opiuioiis  on 
State  and  national  politics;  the  mayor  of  the  town  is 
advised  how  he  sliould  perform  his  duties  as  the  city'a 
chief  majjistrate;  young  ladies,  with  note-books  and 
pencils,  are  sent  scuirying  over  the  city  as  reportera, 
returning  witli  news  from  the  police  courts,  the  city 
hall,  the  churches,  the  Sunday  school  houses^  the  halls 
of  entertainment.  All  the  doings  of  h  gh  Society  are 
faithfully  noted,  prospective  marriages  are  chronicled, 
as  are  also  the  doings  on  'Change  and  the  state  of 
t)ie  market.  Telegraph  and  cable  messages  from  other 
cities  and  other  lands,  brought  in  by  the  telegraph 
boys,  are  edited  by  the  ladies  who  preside  over  the  tel« 
graph  and  cable  desk.  TTiose  with  an  artistic  turn  of 
mind  undertake  to  illustrate  such  articles  as  seem  to  re- 
quire it.  Ihen  "  copy  "  and  sketches  and  adveitis*- 
meiits  are  sent  up  to  the  composing  room— ^which,  I 
should  state,  has  been  left  in  its  usual  state,  since  nene 
of  the  amateurs  u.«>ually  feel  qualified  to  run  the  print- 
ing presses.  All  the  profits  of  the  day's  Sciles  and  ad- 
vertising go  to  the  charity  in  which  the  indefatigable 
young  ^vomen  have  been  interested. 

Similarly  a  dry-goods  store  is  "  borrowed  "  and 

"  run  "  by  philanthropic  shop-assistants. 


The  Hay'Pauncefote  Treaty. 

Mr.  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine  writes,  in  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  for  March,  on  "  The  Propo«»d 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,"  and  looks  the  gift-horse 
of  British  concession  in  the  mouth  with  some 
severity. 

No  Concessions  Made. 

The  contention  that  Great  Britain  made  a  con- 
cession to  America  by  the  new  treaty  is,  eayg  Mr. 
Hazeltine,  a  myth,  and  he  maintains  that  tli« 
Clayton -Bulwer  Treaty  has  been  obsolete  for  a  long 
time  past:  — 

When  we  call  to  mind  that  England  in  1871,  although 
she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  consented,  at  Kussia's 
demand,  to  the  annulment  of  the  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  prescribing  the  neutraJ  sation  of  the  Black 
Se«,  which  was  the  principal  outcome  of  the  Crimean 
War,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  existing  circumstaTiees 
a  request  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clavton-Bulwer 
.Treaty,  if  eaniestly  pressed  by  our  State  Department, 
would  have  been  granted   by  Great  Britain. 

Repudiation  Possible. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  could  have  been  re- 
pudiated absolutely  by  America  without  giving 
cause  for  offence.  Mr.  Hazeltine  maintains  that 
Mr.  Hay  ought  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  by  Con- 
gress was  imminent,  and  have  requested  an  imme- 
diate modification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  lines  pro- 
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pused  by  Mr.  Blaiue,  which  would  place  the  Canal 
under  the  sole  coutiol  of  Ihe  United  States.  The 
British  Government,  Mr.  Hazeltine  says,  must  have 
agreed  to  this.  No  such  demand  was  made,  and 
the  State  Department  had  the  fatuity  to  announce 
that  the  new  Treaty  was  due  to  its  own  initiative, 
and  net  a  line  could  be  imputed  to  British  pres- 


sure. 


What  the  Treaty  Means. 


Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Hazeltiue,  this  Treaty,  the 
authorship  of  which  was  claimed  with  so  much 
pride — 

is  a  convention  which  makes  absolutely  no  concessions 
to  the  United  States  except  the  futile  one  of  building, 
operating,  repairing  and  policing  the  canal  at  its  own 
expense,  while  it  levives  all  the  obnoxious  provisions  of 
the  Claj'ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  placing  the  canal  under  the 
guaranty  of  a  European  syndicate,  pi-escribiiig  for  it 
the  rules  applied  to  the  Suez  Canal,  denying  to  the  United 
States  tlif  right  to  fortify  its  own  structure,  and  com- 
pellmg  us,  under  the  penalty  of  coercion  at  the  hands  of 
United  J-Jurope,  to  permit  in  wartime  the  battlesliips  of 
a  public  enemy  to  traverse  the  Lnter-oceanic  waterway 
for  the  purpose  of  assailing  our  Pacific  States. 

A  Trojan  Horse. 

It  is  a  Trojan  Horse  that  Great  Britain,  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hay,  has  offered  us  in  the 
Hay-[-auncefote  Convention;  a  treaty  which  invites  us 
to  \c\e\  at  o>ir  own  cost  the  mountain  rampart  which 
Nature  liiis  interposed  between  our  Pacific  States  and 
European  aggression.  By  ratifying  this  astounding 
Convention,  we  should  place  the  cities  on  our  Pacific 
coast  at  the  mercy  of  any  European  Power  possessing 
a  stronger  navy  than  our  own.  We  should  also  deal, 
by  implication,  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
for,  if  we  recognise  to-day  the  right  of  European  nations 
to  guarantee  jointly  the  neutralisation  of  an  American 
canal,  with  what  force  of  logic  could  we  deny  hereafter 
their  right  to  extend  their  power  of  political  regulation 
over  any   part   of  Latin   America? 

Mr.  Hazeltine  concludes  his  article  by  declaring 

that  It  were  better  the  canal  were  never  built  at 

all,  than  that  America  should  be  prohibited  from 

closing  a  canal,  constructed  at  their  own  expense, 

against  the  warships  of  an  enemy. 


The    Gospel    of   Art 

AcCOI{DIN(i    TO    KCSKIN. 

There  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  several  es- 
timates of  Raskin  and  his  work  in  the  periodicals 
this  month.  In  the  March  number  of  the  "Studio" 
we  have  an  appreciative  article  on  Ruskin  as  Ar- 
tist and  Art  Critic,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook.  Taking 
Ruskin  the  artist  first,  Mr.  Cook  notes  liis  limi- 
tations:— 

Euskin  is  i)robably  the  only  man  who  has  ever  de- 
scribed the  !-ame  scenes  with  so  large  a  measure  of 
success  in  the  throe  methods  of  nrose  and  verse  and 
drawing.  His  prose  is  best,  his  drawing  second,  and  his 
verse  third. 

One  memorial  to  Ruskin  should  be  an  exhibition  of  his 
studies,  sketches,  and  drawings.  Sncli  an  exhibition, 
while  displayina  Ruskin's  genius  for  talking  pains,  and 
considerable  talent  in  accomplishment,  would  at  the 
same  time  suggest  his  limitations  as  an  artist.  To 
begin  "nnth,  he  seldom  attemnted,  and  never  suecessfidly 
mastered,   the  use  of  oil-colours.       In   the   next  place. 


he  was  UclKicnl  in  power  of  invention  and  design. 
rluiUiy,  JU.skiu  liad  no  skill  m  the  reprcscui-aCiou  ot 
llic  human  iuiiii,  and  perhaps  some  lack  ot  sympailiy  us 
a  rriLic  w.th  those  artists  ami  sclioois  wiio  nave  made 
the  beauty  of  that  form,  and  especially  01  t.ie  uuua 
loriii,  their  chiet  preoccupation.  iel-  he  coukl  copy 
the  Jiiiurc  perfectly.  1  ■     rt     ■ 

ihe  industry  shown  by  Ruskin  throughout  his  life  ui 
copying  and  studying  the  works  and  the  sciioois  he 
described    and    criticised    was    prodig.ous.  iNo    una 

has  the  least  notion  (he  says  himseit)  ot  the  quantity 
ol  manuai  labour  i  have  to  go  through  to  disciiaige  my 
duty— as  a  tea -her  of  art.  I've  been  two  waoie  days 
at    work   on   a   purple   marsh   orchis   alone. 

The  landscape  and  architectural  studies  with 
which  Ruskin  has  illustrated  his  books  are,  Mr. 
Cook  considers,  as  elaborate  and  as  poetical  as  the 
letterpress  accompanying  them.  The  water-colours, 
too,  he  says,  are  remarkable  for  their  dainty  and 
exquisite  colour. 

Turning  to  Ruskin  as  an  art  critic,  Mr.  Cook 
draws  attention  to  the  present  somewhat  hostile 
influences  from  which  Ruskin's  art  criticism  suf- 
fers—forgetfulness  and  misunderstanding.  He 
continues:  — 

Riisldn  enected  a  revolution  in  British  ait  by  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  naturalism  as  against  conventionalism, 
of  sincenty  and  strenuousness  as  against  triviality,  of 
the  Gothic' revival  as  against  classicaiism.  The  positive 
and  appreciative  portion  of  what  he  said  has  now 
passed  into  common-place;  and  critics  remember  only 
the  exaggerations  which  led  Ruskin  to  underrate  the 
best  Renaissance  work,  to  preach  sincerity  of  purpose  as 
if  it  were  an  artistic  substitute  for  skill  of  hand,  to  in- 
sist upon  Bdelity  to  Nature  as  if  this  excluded  the  func- 
tion of  the  imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ruskin's 
books,  read  in  connection  with  each  other,  do  not  sanc- 
tion any  of  these  fallacies.  Wherever  they  appear 
to  do  so,  it  is  due  to  what  I  have  called  the  exaggeration 
of  emphasis. 

Ruskin's  Gospel  of  Art  (Mr.  Cook  concludes)  is  more 
comprehensive  and  more  firmly  set  than  those  sup- 
pose who  know  it  only  by  snippets.  As  against  conven- 
tionalism he  preaches  naturalism.  As  against  the 
realism  of  ugliness  he  preaches  "  typical "  (or  ideal) 
beantv.  As  against  vague  generalisation  he  preaches 
vital  truth.  As  against  scientific  minuteness  he  preaches 
aesthetic  truth.  As  against  lifeless  copying  he  preaches 
individual  impression. 

'•  All  great  art  is  praise;"  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
man's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  Nature.  Individuality 
is  the  verv  soul  of  art.  Ruskin's  Gospel  of  Art  can 
never  gro-w  out  of  date.  In  Ruskin's  creed  art  was  no 
mere  recreation — "  not  a  mere  amusement,  a  minister  to 
morbid  sensibilities,  a  tickler  and  fanner  of  the  soul's 
sleep."  It  was  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest  ac- 
tivities of  human  nature  towards  the  noblest  of  ends,— 
"  to  make  Eternity  (in  Carlyle's  words)  look  through 
Time;   to  render  the  Godlike  visible." 

In  the  April  number  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Art" 

Mr.    Spielmann   reprints   the   excellent   article  on 

Ruskin  as  an  artist     which    he    contributed     to 

"Scribner's  Magazine  "  in  1898.      As  in  Mr.  Cook's 

article,   Mr.    Spielmann's   appreciation   makes   due 

allowances  for  Ruskin's   limitations  and   defects, 

and  thus  concludes: —  ' 

One  sketch  of  Ruskin's — "  Bellinzona  " — shows  his 
restricted  palette  when  at  work  in  the  open  air  '"taking 
notes."  Nevertheless,  we  have  Ruskin  the  artist  here, 
and  the  reader  can  judge  him  as  a  draughtsman  as  com- 
pletelv  and  dispassionately  as  we  can  estimate  the 
economist  and  the  man  of  letters.  The  man  himself 
helps  us  to  form  the  judgment;   for  self-revelation,  in- 
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volving  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  foibles,  was  as  much  a 
passion  with  him  as  it  was  with  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. 

That  judgment  cannot  fail  to  place  him  high  among 
the  draughtsmen  and  natural  colourists  of  his  time  as 
a  man  of  extremely  gieat  accomplishments,  who  cared 
more  for  his  subject  and  for  honest  labour  than  for 
effect,  who  sacrificed  aesthetic  emotion  io  the  poeti-y  01' 
fact,  and  was  willing  to  surrender  his  own  reputation 
for  his  country's  gain. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  "  Magazine  of  Art  ' 
M.  Robert  de  La  Sizeranne,  the  eminent  French 
art  critic,  has  an  article  entitled  "  Is  Ruskin  Out 
of  Date?"  and  in  the  current  number  of  "  Great 
Thoughts  "  the  editor,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Downes,  has 
added,  in  a  special  supplement,  an  interesting  char- 
acter sketch  of  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  four  great 
English  teachers  of  the  century.  The  March  num- 
ber of  the  "  Bookman  "  forms  a  Ruskin  Memorial 
number  with  some  interesting  Ruskiniana  hitherto 
unpublished:  and  in  the  "  Revue  Encyclopedique  " 
of  March  3,  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  has  an  appreciative 
notice  of  Ruskin. 


Who  Will  Succeed  the  Pope  ? 

In  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  for  April  Dr. 
Sigmund  Munz  discusses  with  an  immense  amount 
of  knowledge  the  question  as  to  who  will  be  elected 
Pope  when  Leo  XIII.  is  dead.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  a  Pope,  and  before  the  Conclave  meets. 
the  Cardinals,  with  the  Camerlengo  at  their  head, 
glance  through  the  dead  Pontiff's  testament.  But 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  his  nominee 
will  be  elected.  Sometimes  the  new  Pope  has 
been  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  his  pre- 
decessor; and  sometimes  he  has  not  even  been  in 
possession  of  the  purple  when  the  testament  was 
made. 

The   Future   Pope. 

The  future  Pope,  however,  says  Dr.  Munz,  will 
almost  certainly  be  elected  from  the  present  Car- 
dinalate.  Leo  XIII.  is  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
secret  understandings  have  certainly  been  come  to 
among  groups  of  the  Cardinals  as  to  his  succes- 
sor. But  whom  he  will  be  nobody  can  say.  For 
the  members  of  the  Conclave  represent  various  in- 
terests other  than  their  own,  and  sometimes  serve 
as  the  spokesmen  of  whole  classes,  and  even  of 
states.  In  the  Sacred  College  the  political  differ- 
ences of  Europe  find  a  lively  echo,  and  there  are 
Papal  candidates  and  electors  who  support  respec- 
tively the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances.  Dr.  Munz 
does  not  think  that  either  of  these  extreme  parties 
will  triumph  at  the  next  election:  but  an  agree- 
ment will  probably  be  come  to  which  will  not  be 
offensive  to  any  one  Power. 

Time  of  Election. 

The  time  spent  upon  choosing  a  Pope  has  dif- 
fered from  an  hour  to  fifty  days:  — 

In  earH'  times  the  choice  was  rapidly  made.  Gre- 
goi-y  XIII.,  in  1572,  was  elected  in  an  hour,  and  Gre- 


gory XV.,  in  1621,  in  seven  hours.  But  how  drama- 
tic, agitated  and  prolonged  was  the  Conclave  of  1769, 
at  which  Ganganelli  was  elected,  afterwards  Clement 
XIV.  Ninety-tfliree  days  elapsed  before  "  Clemente 
il  povero,"  or  "  the  philosopher  of  St.  Peter's  Chair," 
as  Ferdinand  Gregorovius  called  him,  the  candidate 
of  whose  elevation  no  one  had  dreamed,  at  length  ob- 
tained the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conclave.  Two  Popes 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  also  elected  in  pro- 
tracted and  turbulent  assemblies,  Pius  VIII.,  after 
thirty-two  and  Gregory  XVI.  after  fifty  days'  delibera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Conclave  which  brougtht 
forward  Leo  XIII.  as  Pope  lasted  scarcely  thirty  hours. 
The  coming  Conclave  also  will  take  hours  rather  than 
days. 

The  Candidates: — ^Rampolla. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  the  first  of  the  candidates 

mentioned  by  Dr.  Munz:  — 

Cardinal  Rampolla  is  a  man  of  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  formerly  Nuncio  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  proved  an  able  diplomatist 
when  the  Pope  was  called  upon  to  arbitrate  betweem 
Germany  and  Spain  in  the  matter  of  the  Caroline 
Islands.  He  is  considered  to  be  thoroughly  Intrans- 
sigent,  and  will  come  forward  as  the  chief  candidate 
of  the  Intransigent  party.  He  has  some  chance  of 
being  chosen,  as  the  Intransigents  are  in  the  majority 
among  the  Italian  Cardinals.  To  add  to  the  balance 
in  his  favour  he  will  be  voted  for  by  the  majority  of 
the  French  Cardinals. 

Parocchi. 

Rampolla's    most    prominent    rival    is    Ciardinal 

Parocchi,  a  Lombardian  by  birth,  and  formerly  a 

Mantuan  priest:  — 

Parocchi  has  now  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Rome  as 
Cardinal  of  the  Curia,  and  during  this  time  has  dropped 
some  of  his  Intransigent  views.  He  may  even  now 
appear  conciliatory  bv  contrast  with  those  prelates 
\\-^\o  are  absolutely  fanatical.  Tliis  comparatively 
moderate  spirit  may  be  measured  by  the  immovable 
temper  of  Rampolla,  who  is  a  living  picture  of  the  dark- 
est times  of  the  middle  ages.  Parocchi,  however, 
although  he  has  become  more  temperate  of  late  years. 
is  not  credited  with  sufficient  humility  to  discover  the 
noblest  method  of  carrving  out  his  decisions,  the  most 
modest  expression  for  the  boldest  thoughts,  or  the  most 
amiable  and  moderate  application  of  strong  convictions. 
During  the  performance  of  Church  ceremonies,  he  sits 
beneath  the  baldachin  stiff  and  motionless  as  a  dies  irae, 
hi.=  feelinsrs  tig'htly  held  in  by  his  firm  and  obstinate 
lips.  His  peculiar  energy  is  not  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  which  generally  subdues  the  most  iron 
natui-es  to  some  measure  of  humility  and  charity. 

Ledochowski  and  Vannutelli. 
Cardinal  Ledochowski.  the  Pole,  is  also  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  candidate,  but  Dr.  Munz  says  that  no 
one  but  an  Italian  has  any  chance.  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  who  is  now 
sixty-six  years  old,  and  a  favourite  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Church:  — 

Vannutelli  has  had  an  even  greater  diplomatic  part  to 
play,  amd  has  seen  many  countries.  In  this  he  com- 
pares favourably  with  some  Roman  prelates,  w^ho  have 
scarcely  ever  left  their  native  soil.  In  the  College  of 
Cardinals  itself  there  are  a  number  of  suoh  adscripti 
glebe,  who  have  hardiv  seen  anything  beyond  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Seraiino  Vannutelli 
was  first  Xuncio  at  Brussels  and  afterwarils  at  Vienna. 
During  the  period  when  he  was  attached  to_the  i?el- 
gian  Court  began  that  "  Cultur  Kampf "  which  ended 
in  the  Prime  Minister,  Frere-Orban.  sending  the  Papal 
Xuncio  his  nassports.  In  1880  Serafino  Vannutelli  was 
appointed  Xuncio  to  Vienna,  where  he  experienced  two 
unjjleasant   episodes,   that  of  seeing  King  Humbert  re- 
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•eiTed  with  friendly  welcome  at  the  Court  of  Vienna 
•ud  that  of  witnessing  the  arrival  of  Frere-Orban,  the 
•worn  onemy  of  ibe  Curia,  in  the  inun  of  the  Uelgiajj 
monarch. 

Capecelatro. 
Cardinal  Capecelatro,  Archbishop  of  Capua,  is 
another  candidate;  but  his  age— he  is  in  his 
Mveuty-seventh  year — makes  his  election  unlikely. 
Capecelatro  Is  the  only  one  of  the  Italian  Cardinals 
who  has  kept  aloof  from  earthly  strife.  Of  Cape- 
eelatro's  character.  Dr.  Munz  says:  — 

Could  St.  Francis  of  As.sisi  revisit  this  earbh  he  would 
see  in  the  Archbishop  of  Capua,  spite  of  his  purple 
robe,  a  model  of  Christian  humility  and  universal 
charity.  Such  idealists,  whose  minds  are  far  removed 
from  political  ambition,  and  whose  souls  soar  towards 
the  regions  of  heavenly  love,  are  rare  enough  in  the 
Italy  of  our  day.  But  it  is  precisely  l>€cause  Cape- 
eelatro  is  no  political  champion  that  it  is  unlikely  he 
will  find  much  support  among  the  majority  of  Italian 
Cardinals,  who  are  chiefly  politicians,  even  Intransigent 
politicians. 

Other  Candidates. 

Cardinal  Svampa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  is 
another  candidate,  handicapped.  Dr.  Munz  thinks, 
by  his  corpulence  and  youth.  Cardinal  Gotti  is 
also  talked  of,  and  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
other  possible  though  not  probable  candidates.  A3 
for  which  is  the  most  likely  to  obtain  acceptance 
Dr.  Munz  says  nothing.  Indeed,  he  concludes  his 
paper  by  saying  that  possibly  this  Papal  election 
may  «nd,  as  some  recent  presidential  elections  in 
France,  in  a  man  of  comparative  insignificance 
being  the  successful  candidate. 


Is  Our  Fleet  Efficient? 

A  Specialist  says  No. 

Now  that  our  system  of  land  defence  has  hope- 
lessly broken  down  it  has  become  more  and  more 
necessary  to  ensure  that  no  similar  disaster  should 
overtake  the  fleet.  Whether  the  French  could  in- 
vade us  or  not,  even  with  an  efficient  fleet,  is  a 
matter  of  dispute;  but  that  with  our  fleet  our  last 
resource  is  bound  up  is  questioned  by  no  one. 
Hitherto,  with  the  exception  as  to  odd  details,  and 
as  to  sufficiency  in  size,  there  has  been  no  serious  at- 
tack upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  It  has  been  re- 
fterv#d  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  who  writes  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  "  this  month,  to  make  such  an  at- 
tack, and  if  a  tithe  of  what  he  says  is  true,  we  are 
in  a  perilous  position  indeed.  Mr.  W^ilson  says, 
in  short,  that  we  are  misled  about  the  fleet,  and 
he  brings  a  great  many  facts  to  substantiate  his 
charge. 

In  Danger  from  France. 

Firstly — and  to  set  the  charge  in  its  due  light — 

%re  are  in  danger  of  invasion  from  France:  — 

In  France  tiio  talk  is  iijl  of  an  attack  upon  England 
•iter  the  Exhibition.  Frenchmen  pretend,  indeed,  to 
think  that  England  will  forestall  them  by  attacking 
firirt.,  but  they  know  perfectly  well  in  their  heart  of 
keart*  that  if  England  had  sought  a  quarrel  with  France 
ih«  opportunity  of  the  Fa«hoda  dispute,  when  admittedly 


the  French  Navv  was  utterly  unprepared,  would  have 
been  seized.  As  the  word  for  a  war  with  England  has 
gone  out  from  the  I'rcnch  General  Staff  it  is  of  para- 
nioui't  importance  that  we  neglect  no  precaution,  and 
make  certain  that  thei-e  is  no  "  muddling  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  Navv.  Anv  chance  that  offers  itself  will 
be  seized  by  our  neighbours.  It  is  our  duty  in  our 
own  in*^erests  and  in  the  interests  of  I' ranee  herself, 
with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel  and  seek  no  war,  whose 
very  existence  is  essential  to  us  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Germany,  to  make  certain  that  no  chance  shall  offer. 

Slow  Construction. 
As  a  good  many  of  our  politicians  and  journalists 
are  doing  their  best  to  ensure  that  many  such 
chances  shall  offer,  Mr.  Wilson's  criticisms  of  the 
Fleet  become  of  the  first  importance.  We  are  de- 
ceived by  Mr.  Goschen,  he  says,  as  to  the  question 
of  construction.  Mr.  Goschen  boasts  that  we  can 
get  our  ships  cheaper  than  any  one  else,  and  Mr. 
W^ilson  says  that  we  do  so  by  sacrificing  the  speed 
of  construction:  — 

Battleships  are  now  three  years  in  hand,  though 
twenty-four  montb.s  is  proved  by  experience  sufficient 
for  their  construction.  Small  cniisers  are  three  years 
building;;  destroyers  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years. 
The  battleships  Canopus,  Gol.ath,  and  Ocean,  which 
were  originally  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  the  ^vinter  of  1898, 
were  completed,  the  Canopus  in  December,  1899,  the 
Ocean  in  January,  1900,  and  the  Goliath  in  INIarch  of  this 
year.  The  Albion,  Glor>',  Formidable,  Implacable,  and 
Irresi?tible,  which  should  have  been  ready,  the  first  two 
by  the  autumn  of  1899  and  the  second  three  by  the  end 
of  1899  or  beginning  of  this  year,  are  still  incomplete. 
The  armoured  cruisers,  of  which  we  stand  in  the  ex- 
tremest  need,  are  all  in  a  very  backward  condition,  and 
though  four  were  promised  us  in  19C0,  not  one  of  the 
four  ■^^■ill  be  completed  until  1901. 

Obsolete  Ships. 

What  is  far  more  serious  than  the  deficiency  of 

ships  thus  caused  is  the  inefficiency  of  those  which 

we  have  already:  — 

The  French  Northern  Squadron  is  composed  of  seven 
battleships,  two  of  which  are  perfectly  modern,  and  the 
other  fi\e  of  which  have  been  modernised,  stripped  of 
fheir  wood,  re-boilered,  and  for  the  most  part  rearmed. 
In  our  total  of  ten  battleships  is  no  vessel  of  recent 
date.  All  ten  are  filled  wth  inflammable  wood  (it- 
tings,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foreign  oftVer  who  knows 
them,  and  wdio  saw  the  fighting  at  Santiago,  would 
burn  lilce  "  tar  barrels."  One  of  the  ten  still  carries 
nuizzle-londers:  not  one  has  smokeles.s  poAvder  for  lier 
heavy  guns,  though,  according  to  the  latest  American 
Intell  gence  Department  report,  "  smokeless  powder  has 
long  been  considered  abroad  to  be  absolutely  essential." 
In  quality  and  power  their  artillery  is  inferior  to  that 
of  their  possible  French  opponents.  Whereas  the 
French  ships  pre  all  high  free-board  vessels,  w-ith  good 
sea-going  qualities,  our  ten  are,  with  one  exception,  low 
free-board  ships.  One  of  them  at  the  last  manoeuvres 
could  only  steam  lU  knots;  another  was  good  for  no 
more  than  12.  The  fleet  has  no  colliers,  no  repair  ships, 
no  adequate  number  of  cruisers  attached  to  it. 

Doubtful  Guns. 
The  Mediterranean  fleet  is  weak  In  cruisers  and 
none  too  strong  in  torpedo  craft.  Both  fleets  have 
too  much  wood  in  their  fittings,  and  though  it 
would  take  "  from  twelve  hours  to  seven  days"  to 
remedy  this  defect  nothing  is  done.  Our  guns  are 
doubtful:  — 

Our  heavy  guns  can  only  be  loaded  in  one  position; 
the   French  heavy  guns — and  also  those  of  the   Ameri- 
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can,  German,  and  Russian  ships — can  be  loaded  in  any 
position.  The  time  required  to  move  the  gun  back  from 
the  target  to  the  fixed  position  and  from  the  fixed  posi- 
tion to  the  target  is  thus  saved.  Secondly,  whereas  in 
the  Fi-ench  and  foreign  ships  every  large  quick-firer  is 
supplied  with  an  electric  ammunition  hoist,  in  addition 
to  a  hand-opcTated  hoist,  our  ships  have  the  hand  hoist 
alone.  It  is  notorious,  so  that  I  am  disclosing  no  secret 
when  I  say  it,  that  our  quick-firers  cannot  be  supplied 
with  ammunition  fast  enough  by  hand.  Therefore  such 
vessels  as  the  Massena.  pitted  against  the  Majestic,  will 
develop  a  greater  rapidity  of  fire.  Nor  is  this  a  small 
thing.  We  won  Trafalgar  largely  because  we  fired 
three  shots  to  the  enemy's  one. 

Portsmouth  is  hampered  by  want  of  electric  light, 
so  that  rapid  mobilisation  is  hampered.  But, 
•worst  of  all,  Mr.  Wilson  questions  the  training  of 
our  men,  and  gives  figures  which,  at  any  rate  on  the 
surface,  show  the  superior  accuracy  of  French  fire. 

Personnel. 
The  efiiciency  of  the  fleet  is  another  grave  ques- 
tion,   and    Mr.    Wilson   also    finds    us    inferior    to 
France: — 

France  had  in  1899  1,280  lieutenants  de  vaisseau  and 
enseignes,  besides  twenty-two  lieutenants  en  non-ac- 
tivite.  England  in  1900  has  only  1,440  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  to  a  fleet  of  twice  the  size.  Of  these, 
905,  or  nearly  6."  per  cent.,  are  on  active  service,  leaving 
for  the  reserve  ships  535,  or  37  per  cent.  Of  these  535, 
again,  all  but  a  mere  handful  are  required  to  fill  various 
posts,  so  that  the  unfortimate  lieutenant  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  leave.  Of  the 
seamen  less  than  half,  or  40,700,  were  on  active  service, 
and  more  than  half,  or  51,100,  in  reserve.  Plainly,  then, 
when  wc  mobilise  our  whole  fleet,  there  will  be  an  enor- 
mous shortage  of  trained  lieutenants- 

Our  Mercantile  Marine. 
Lastly,   our  mercantile   marine   gives  cause   for 
anxiety,   owing  to   the   great  increase   of  foreign- 
owned  fast  steamers:  — 

GeiTuany  now  has  completed  two  vessels — ^the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  Kaiser  Friedrich — ^which  are 
faster  than  anything  in  our  Navy  or  merchant  service. 
She  has  no  less  than  three  more  vessels  of  the  same 
type  and  yet  higher  speed,  completing  or  under  order. 
Remembering  that  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  catch 
these  ships,  remembering  their  immense  radius  of 
action  and  power  of  commerce-destruction  when  armed, 
remembering  also  the  pronounced  hostility  of  German 
opinion,   is  this   safe? 

Plainly,  we  are  in  a  bad  way  if  this  is  true.  But 
after  the  collapse  of  our  invincible  Army,  and  the 
way  in  which  we  were  deceived  as  to  the  truth, 
why  should  we  rest  content  with  nothing  better 
than  oflicial  assurances  as  to  the  Navy? 


Dispensing  with  the  Male  Factor 

In  the  Prodttction  or  Life. 

It  is  a  sensational  announcement  which  appears 
in  the  April  "  Humanitarian "  under  the  title 
"  Science  nears  the  Secret  of  Life.*'  The  discovery 
is  attributed  to  Profesor  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  working  at  Wood's  HolL  The 
late  Professor  Norman  had  discovered  that  un- 
fertilised eggs  of  certain  marine  animals  began  to 
develop  if  salts  of  magnesium  were  added  to  the 
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sea  water  around  them.      This  clue  was  followed 
up:  — 

For  the  purpose  of  his  experiments.  Professor  Loeb 
secui-ed  eggs  from  a  female  sea  urchin  which  he  was 
certain  had  not  been  fertilised.  These  eggs  he  placed 
in  water  containing  solutions  of  various  salts.  Calcium, 
sodium,  potassium  and  magnesium  were  used.  He 
found  that  when  he  put  the  eggs  in  a  calcium  solution 
no  result  was  obtained.  When  potassium  was  used 
they  developed  slightly.  In  sodium  they  slowly  evolved 
into  blastulae,  but  in  magnesium  solutions  these  later 
forms  were  produced  m  two  hours,  and  ^vithin  twenty* 
four  hours  these  blastulae,  having  been  placed  again 
in  normal  sea  water,  developed  into  active  and  vigorous 
plutei.  The  experiments  were  a  complete  success,  and 
magnesium  chloride  the  successful  medium  for  develop- 
ment. 

Not  content  vsdth  his  own  assurance  that  the  eggs  were 
entirely  unfertilised.  Professor  Loeb  took  from  each 
group  used  a  portion  which  he  immwsed  in  sea  water 
to  develop  in  the  natural  manner,  and  in  each  case  they 
remained  imchanged,  showing  no  growth. 

Having  succeeded  in  developing  the  eggs  by  chemical 
means,  he  then  began  experiments  to  learn  why  they 
do  not  normally  develop  in  sea  water,  without  requiring 
to  be  fertilised.  .  .  .  The  fact  was  plainly  estab- 
lished that  the  mdt  needed  to  carry  to  the  eggs  for 
fertilisation  nothing  more  than  certan  ions  to  counteract 
the  restraining  elements  in  the  sea  water. 

Dr.  Loeb  argues  that  "  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  if  a  sea  urchin  egg  can  develop  itself  so  can 
the  egg  of  a  mammalian."  The  scientists  of 
Wood's  HoU  are  elate  with  the  discovery:  — 

Beyond  they  will  not  go,  further  than  to  declare  that 
when  the  chemical  theory  of  Ufe  is  definitely  formu- 
lated, as  they  believe  it  soon  will  be,  it  %vill  startle  the 
world  as  it  has  not  been  startled  since  Darwin  made 
public   his   theory   of   natural    evolution. 

Undoubtedly  so.  The  prospect  is  enough  to 
"stagger  humanity."  For  it  amounts  to  the  male 
becoming  a  superfluity,  and  to  the  lord  of  creation 
being  superseded  by  magnesium  chloride.  The 
hope  of  the  more  passionate  advocates  of  Woman's 
Rights  will  be  more  than  fulfilled.  The  world 
may  yet  become  an  Adamless  Eden  and  the  species 
still  be  perpetuated.  But  will  the  ladies  not  find 
it  somewhat  dull? 


The  Ideal  Newspaper. 

By  Mb.  A.  E.  Pletchee. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  "  Young  Man  "  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  what 
he  considers  the  ideal  newspaper. 

Journalism  as  Literature. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  an  ideal  newspaper  would 
be  to  remove  the  reproach  that  journalism  is  not  Utera- 
ture.  It  ought  to  be  literature.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  mass  of  the  English  people  read  nothing  but 
the  Bible — when,  therefore,  they  were  well  read  in  great 
literature.  That  was  England's  heroic  age,  the  age  of 
her  greatest  prophets,  poets,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The 
mass  of  the  English  people  now.  I  am  afraid,  read  no- 
thing but  newspapers,  and  I  hardly  think  the  ousting  of 
the  Bible  by  the  Press  has  helped  to  ennoble  national 
character.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  be  the  English- 
man's Bible  of  the  future,  let  us  take  care  that  it  models 
its  style  on  that  of  the  sacred  books  from  which  all  our 
best  writers,  poets,  and  orators  have  caught  their  in- 
spiration. You  can  only  have  great  literature  in  great 
language — ^the  strong  and  simple  language  of  great  men. 
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The   langiiaae   of  journalism   coiii|iaiPs.    I   think,   badly 
witli  that  ot'  our  best  writers. 

The  Ideal. 

]\I.V  idea  of  a  sreat  paper  is  that  it  should  be  given 
up  solely  to  the  jireat  interests  of  humanity,  to  litera- 
tui-e,  to  politics,  to  religion  and  economics,  to  art  and 
science,  to  the  drama  and  music,  to  education  and 
labour.  Such  a  paper  would  have  very  little  room 
either  for  sport  or  linance.  Many  daily  papers  de- 
voted wholly  to  these  sordid  interests  already  exist,  and 
if  it  pays  thus  to  specialise  sport  and  finance,  it  would 
surely  pay  to  specialise  subjects  appealing  to  the  higher 
instinct*,  the  wider  knowledge  and  nobler  sympathies  of 
men.  The  ideal  paper  would  not,  of  course,  ignore  al- 
together healliiy  pastimes  or  honest  trading,  but  it 
would  hnve  nothing  to  do  with  either  turf  or  Stock 
Exchange  gambling,  or  with  the  transactions  of 
usureis,  quacks,  and  humbugs,  except  to  denounce  them. 
Such  a  paper  need  not  depend  upon  advertisements, 
which  are  profitable  only  within  certain  limits  of  cir- 
culation. Beyond  those  limits  they  do  not  pay  for 
paper  and  ink.  The  ten-page  daily  of  large  circula- 
tion would  make  more  money  if  it  left  out  all  its  adver- 
tisements and  printed,   say,  only  six  pages. 

An  ideal  paper  should  be  made  to  pay  its  way  on  its 
sale,  and,  as  it  would  not  be  run  for  profit,  to  pay  its 
way  would  be  enough.  It  would  not  be  the  proprietor's 
chief  ambition  to  give  a  penny^vorth  of  paper  and  ink.  It 
would  be  characterised  by  symmetry  rather  than  by 
bulk.  If  its  articles,  criticisms,  and  reviews  were  brightly 
written  by  the  brightest  authorities  on  their  respective 
subjects,  if  it  gave  the  best  accounts  of  passing  events, 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  unswerving 
honesty  and  accuracy,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  successful. 


Obiter  Dicta  of  the  Great  Napoleon. 

The  "  Century  "  for  April  supplies  another  in- 
stalment of  "  Talks  with  Napoleon,"  as  recorded 
by  his  physician,  Dr.  O'Meara.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  tttterances  of  the  fallen  Emperor  may  be 
Quoted: — 

How  He  Might  Have  Squared  the   London  Press. 
Napoleon  Is  reported  as  saying:  — 

When  I  returned  from  Elba,  I  found,  among  other 
papers  of  the  Bourbons,  an  account  of  six  thousand 
francs  paid  monthly  to  the  editors  of  the  "  Times," 
besides  taking  a  hundred  numbers  monthly,  and  I  had 
an  offer  from  them  to  write  for  me  for  payment.  I 
had  offers  from  the  editors  of  several  English  news- 
papers to  write  for  me,  even  during  the  time  of  war, 
previous  to  my  going  to  Elba,  and  to  insert  news  and 
everything  else  1  wished,  and  that  money  would  be 
taken  to  send  them  to  France.  I  did  not  do  it.  I  was 
wronp,  however;  I  ought  to  have  accepted  their  offers, 
and  then  mv  name  would  not  have  been  held  in  such 
odium  in  England  as  it  was.  This  they  said  them- 
selves to  me.  For  in  the  end  these  newspapers  formed 
the  public  opinion,  and  always  will  do.  I  was  very 
wrong;   I  see  it  now. 

On  an  English  Revolution. 

He  spoke  about  the  English  nation  at  length,  and 
about  the  B'oyal  Family;  observed  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  Enghsh  Revolution  and 
that  of  France;  that  the  former  was  a  revolution  of 
reliff'ons,  which  operated  powerfullv  in  the  hands  of 
fanatics,  and  confined  to  a  few,  but  that  that  of  France 
was  <i  revolution  of  the  entire  nation  against  the  reign- 
ing family,  and  their  abuses  also  of  manners,  customs, 
c&c;  in  fact,  that  France  became  a  new  nation.  He 
said  that  a  revolution  in  England  would  be  a  terrible 
one  if  it  ever  took  place,  even  worse  than  that  of 
France,  and  that  fifl  the  prince,  as  things  now  went 
on,  ever  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the  army  to  oppress 
the  people,  he  would  lose  his  head  like  Charles  his. 


The  English  will  Justify  Him! 

There   is  a  pleasure   in   reading   this   tribute   ot 
our  fallen  foe  to  English  fairness:  — 

"  You  will  see  that  m  a  short  time  the  English  will 
not  hate  mo  as  they  have  done.  So  many  English  have- 
been,  and  are  at  present,  in  France,  where  they  will 
hear  the  truth,  where  they  will  hear  from  the  nation 
themselves  what  I  was  really,  what  lies  have  been. 
told  in  England  about  me.  But  they  will  produce  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  people.  1  will 
leave  it  to  them  to  justify  me,  and  I  know  it  vriW  be- 
done  in  the  end." 

He  se?med  surprised  when  I  said  that  American  dis- 
cipline was  more  severe  than  ours.  He  then  said,  "  Thfr 
Americans  are  the  only  nation  you  have  to  fear,"  and; 
that  not  for  some  time. 

On  Religion  and  the  Soul. 

He  then  said  that  the  soul  was  fonned  by  the  said- 
fluid  which  formed  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  elec- 
tric fluid;  that  the  brain  formed  it,  and  dispersed  it  over 
the  body  by  means  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves. 
That  it  was  the  spirit  of  illumination,  the  soul! 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  became  of  his  spirit 
after  death.  He  replied  that  no  one  knows.  He  here- 
said  that  he  thought  the  deists'  opmions  were  most 
agree.-ible  to  truth.  "  There  are  so  many  religions," 
said  he,  "  fi  id  modifications  of  them, — there  is  Jesus- 
Christ,  Mah:  met,  Confucius,  Jupiter,  Osiris, — that  one 
does  not  ki  jw  which  to  embrace  of  them,  so  much 
coglioneria  [uonsense]  about  them.  If  one  religion  had 
existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  I  would  em- 
brace that;  I  would  think  that  the  true  one;  but  there 
[are]  so  many  changes  and  systems,  so  many  contrari- 
eties, that  one  does  not  know  what  to  think  or  beUeve." 

Nevertheless  he  always  insisted,  "At  least  I  be- 
lieve enough:  I  believe  all  that  the  Church  believes." 
Which  seems  a  somewhat  left-handed  compliment- 
to  the  Church. 


A  Story  of  Arnold  of  Rugby. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  articles  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Humanitari?.ri  "  conbist.-?  of  reminiscences 
by  a  retired  school  inspector  In  a  country  parish 
he  came  on  an  incident  which  will  bear  repeat- 
ing:— 

It  was  here  I  heard  a  characteristic  story  of  the  late- 
Dr.  Arnold,  '"'  the  Apostle  of  Public  Schools,"  which 
I  am  tempted  to  reproduce.  The  Rector,  an  elderly 
gentleman — let  me  call  him  Mr.  Powell — ^had  been  (as- 
I  am;  a  Rugbeian,  and,  being  clever,  had  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  Sixth  Form  at  the  earliest  age  allow- 
able, sixteen,  on  the  strength  of  which,  proud  of  his 
importance,  he  had  presumed  to  speak  impertinently 
to  one  of  the  assistant  masters,  who  shall  be  a  Mr. 
Astley,  who  complained  to  Dr.  Arnold,  who  sent  for 
Powell.  Now  this  was  a  serious  scholastic  offence. 
It  was  little  short  of  mutiny,  the  punisnment  for  which 
in  an  ordinary  sdhool  would  have  been  a  severe  flogging, 
if  not  worse.  What  did  Arnold  do?  "Powell,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  this  I  hear,  that  you  have  been  im- 
pertinent to  Mr.  Astley?  There  has  been  a  mistake 
somewhere.  Go  and  explain  it  to  him.  '  Behave  as  one 
gentleman  should  to  another.'  "  Powell  felt  the  blood 
rush  to  his  face.  He  had  not  behaved  as  a  gentleman! 
Hurriedly  he  hastened  away,  overtook  Mr.  Astley  in 
the  Close,  or  school  playing-fields,  and  began  a  very 
handsome  apology.  Tlie  master  stopped  him  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Kot  a  word  more,  my  dear  boy,"  and 
shook  hands  heartily  with  him,  and  they  became  fast 
friends  for  life.  I  related  this  anecdote  afterwards  to 
the  late  Dean  Stanley  of  Westminster.  "  It  is  not 
canonical,"  said  he,  "t  hat  is.  it  is  not  to  be  found Jn  my 
life  of  him,  but  by  the  power  of  the  '  innere  Kritik  ' 
I  pronounce  it  true." 
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Mr.  John  Morley  on  Cromwell. 

The  "  Century  "  for  April  contains  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley s  sketch  of  Cromwel!  and  his  times  in  1647 
This  paper  has  in  it  more  of  the  author  than  pre- 
vious instalments,  and  is  proportionately  more  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Morley  grants  that  principle,  not 
egotism,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
but  •  Its  theology  did  not  help."  He  remarks  on 
the  paradox  of  the  situation:  — 

There  is  no  other  case  in  hLstory  where  the  vicior<;  in  a 
great  eivil  v,^r  were  left  so  entirely  .Nithout  he  nower 
ot  maJvmg  their  own  settlement,  and  the  vanquished  so 
plamly  umpires  in  their  own  quarrel  The  beaten  kin^ 
was  to  have  another  chance,  his  hist  and  his  last     ^ 

The  Ironsides  as  Trade-Unionists. 

Recalling  the  demand  of  the  army  for  arrears  of 
pay,  and  the  mass  meeting  at  Saffron  Walden  to 
press  that  demand,  Mr.   Morley  observes:  — 

The  whole  scene  and  its  tone  vividly  recall  the  nroi-ed- 
ai^lljlT'^T  /'-'^de-union  in  tlfe  reasonable  sUges 
ot  a  stnke.       In   temper,    habit  of  mind,   plain   sense 

Z    ''rf/°x7°''^?r^°'^  ^°™  °f  speech,  theEish  sot 
d^er  o    the  New  Model,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago 
must  have  been  very  much  like  the  sober  and  resnect- 
able  miner,  ploughman,  or  carter  of  to-day.  ^ 

"Pate,  or  Force  of  Things,  or  Will  of  God." 
For  all  that  he  has  said  "theology  did  not  help," 
Mr.  Morley  concedes  the  help  it  was  to  Cromwell 
and  to  the  rest,  when  he  says:  — 

In  spite  of  the  fine  things  that  have  been  said  of 
heroes,  and  the  might  of  their  will,  a  statesman  in  such 
a  case  as  CromwelPs  soon  finds  how  little  he  can  do  to 
create  marked  situations,  and  how  the  main  part  of 
his  business  is  in  slowly  parrying,  turning,  manao-ing 
circumstances.     .         Whether  we  call  this  bv  the  namf 

vJ^t',°'  ^°^'Vi  ^^H''  °^'  ««  Cromwell  and  Charles! 
Presbyterians,    Independents,    and    Catholics   aJl    called 

^Inni  JTi.     °^  ^°'^'    '}  i^'^'^K  patience  and   fortitude, 
aJong  with  energy  and  feresight,  among  the  sovereigi^ 
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partner  were  in  some  respects  what  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Rosebery  find  them  to  be  to-day.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley says:  — 

tiomfv^j  .*j|^i-'>'Jfl>""t  showed  itself  the  least  revolu- 
a?  Heri  wn=  fn"  kingdoms,  hardly  revolutionary  at 
persist^ncv  ^i hi  ,  *"  ?  ^he  rugged,  dour,  and  unyielding 
persistency  ot  the  northern  Covenanters,  little  of  the  «av 

wfs  thTfther  h'"'I"^  \^'  ^"f^-  ^^^^'i'-^  speak  ng,t 
rw,  1,  ^^  *^^5,  kingdoms  that  made  the  revolution 
Cromwell  was  an  Englishman  all  over  revolution. 

His  passion  was  Unity,  and  Mr.  Morley  finds 
proof  of  his  rare  sagacity  in  the  endeavour  to 
bring  Army  and  King  into  effective  accord  over 
against  the  paralysis  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Morley  quotes  Cromwell's  remark  "'IBs 
the  general  good  of  the  kingdom  that  we  ought  to 
consult.  That's  the  question-what  is  for  their 
good,  not  what  pleases  them  ;"  and  adds— 

So  close  at  this  early  stage  in  Englisih  democraev  Hi<l 
yTITL'°'''A  ^°  ^\^  ^^'"■d  problem  of  aH  democrac 
wi  f'^'l  "°*  '^^"T  ^°^  hard  it  was  for  the  democrat  c 

thatwhat  nt'^^^'ff""^  ^^"f  ^'^S  to  persuad? peop  e 
tnat  vrhat  pleases  them  most  may  not  be  best  for  thirn 
Experience  soon  taught  him  its  lesson  ^• 

"  One   of  the   Harshest   Ironies  of  History." 
The  two  observations  which  follow,  the  first  by 
Cromwell,   the  second   by  Mr.   Morley,  will   excite 
interest:  — 

the  harshest  ironies  of  history  that   the  nam"of  th^ 
ioTr^e^  ^h  tt  to?/  °and''y;='  ^^^'^ 


Rousseau  Anticipated. 

Referring  to  Carlyle's  contrast  of  English  sec- 
taries with  French  Jacobins— "  the  difference  be- 
tween the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  and  believeis 
in  Jean  Jacques,"— Mr.  Morley  says:  — 

It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  the  sectaries 
were  beforehand  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  that  half  the 
troubles  that  confronted  Cromwell  and  his  men  sprang 
trom  the  fact  that  English  sectaries  were  now  saying 
to  one  another  something  very  like  what  Frenchmen 
said  m  Rousseau's  dialect  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
tater.  No  man  Who  knows  right,"  says  Milton,  ^'  can 
be  so  stupid  as  to  deny  that  '  aU  men  were  naturally 

In  the  famous  document  drawn  up  in  the  annv  in 
the  autumn  of  1647,  and  knoivn  (alcxng  with  two  other 
?fiio"??>^°*'*  .V°^!'"  '^h®  s^™<^  designation  propounded  in 
164^49)  as  the  Agreement  of  the  People,  the  sovereioiity 
ot  the  people  through  their  representatives;  the  founda- 
tion ot  society  m  common  right,  liberty,  and  safetv 
the  freedom  of  every  man  in  the  faith  of  his  religion' 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  the  rights  of  maji 
are  all  set  forth  as  clearly  as  thev  ever  were  bv 
Kobespierre  or  by  Jefferson. 

"  The  Celtic  Fringe  "  Then. 
Just  as  the  sectaries  anticipated  the  Jacobins,  so 
it  seems,   the   Celtic   Fringe  and  the   predominant 


"  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  "  in  Modern  Politics 

nf°i°«i?%f'''^f'°°'  '°  ^^^  ^™y  ^°  the  autumn 
of   1647,    Mr.   Morley   observes   that   "just   as   the 

levellers  anticipate  Rousseau,  so  do  Oliver  and  Ire- 
ton  recall  Burke."      Recounting  how  the  debaters 
turned  from  certain  recondite  Scriptural  arguments 
about  Antichrist  to    more    practical    pol'tics     Mr 
Morley  remarks:  — 

They   speedily   set    to    work    upon    the   questions     so 
familiar  to  ourselves,   of  electoral   franchise  ^mdr^dir 
tnbution  of  seats-and  these  two    for  that  mattpr   h,l 
sometimes  hidden  a  mystery  of  iniquitv  of  ?heir  own 

Is  the  meamng  of  your  proposal,"  said  Jreton  'Thnt 
pr'e^nTa'rives  ''^  ^^T?^" '■^-l  -ice 'in  the  eleS  of  re* 
\^p^f^  inl^glandtS  ^^f^L  ;Sh 

meS  t  wif  ^  ^''  ri  '1,  "^"^  .'■■^  "«t  bound    o  a  govem 
ment  that  he  has  not  had  a  voice  to  put  himself  unde™' 

The  "He,"  observe:   not  a  word  of  the  "She" 
Even  a  Leveller  had  not  got  as  far  as  that. 


The  subject  of  the  Character  Sketch  in  the 
"loung  Woman"  this  month  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  The  other  articles  In  the  April 
number  deal  with  "  Barrie's  Heroinas "  (by  Mr 
J.  A.  Hammerton)  and  the  "  Care  of  Women  Con- 
Ticts." 


b^o 
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Woman  as  Inventor, 

Dr.  A.  lie  Neuville  writes  in  the  "Revue  des  Re- 
vues "  upon  "  the  Inventive  Genius  of  Women." 
Ho  begins  by  remarking  that  those  ideas  which 
have  been  patented  by  women  are  more  original 
than  any  of  those  conceived  by  men.  He  deals 
chiefly  with  the  inventions  of  American  and  French 
women.  The  United  States  Patent  Office  has  a 
special  department  for  women's  inventions  in  the 
Atlanta  Exhibition.  Women  as  patentees  were  al- 
most unknown  in  America  before  1860,  while  since 
that  time  their  number  has  increased  to  several 
hundreds.  The  first  patent  taken  out  in  this  cen- 
tury was  for  a  machine  for  weaving  straw  mixed 
with  silk  or  thread,  the  second  for  a  coi'set,  and  the 
third  for  a  particular  kind  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a 
powder  for  cake-making.  Recent  women's 
patents  have  mostly  related  to  articles  of  furni- 
ture, type-writers,  weaving  machines,  children's 
playthings,  games,  musical  instruments,  house- 
hold utensils,  gardening  tools,  or  agricultural  im- 
plements. One  woman  invented  a  hammock  built 
for  two,  perhaps  to  serve  the  same  end  as  the 
bicycle  built  for  two.  Another  altruistically  pa- 
tented a  miidguard  for  men's  trousers.  The  best 
paying  patents  are  those  for  household  filters  and 
children's  playthings  and  puzzles;  but  one  lady  has 
earned  a  small  fortune  merely  through  a  glove  but- 
ton-hook, and  another  through  a  stay-busk.  All 
the  inventresses  are  not  successful  any  more  than 
all  their  brothers  are.  But  the  proportion,  be 
it  noted,  of  those  who  profit  by  their  patents  is 
about  the  same  in  the  two  sexes.  The  most  suc- 
cessful women  inventors  have  begun  with  small  pa- 
tents and  gradually  worked  up  to  important  ones. 

As  a  patentee  the  French  woman  does  not  seem 
so  successful  as  the  American.  The  number  of 
French  inventresses,  however,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, till  (though  the  movement  is  much  more 
recent  than  in  America),  it  now  rivals  the  number 
of  American  inventresses.  In  1899,  from  May  1 
till  August  31  alone,  there  were  seventy  patents 
taken  out  by  women.  The  nature  of  these  differs, 
however,  very  strikingly  from  the  nature  of  those 
taken  out  by  the  American  v/omen.  In  time,  if 
left  to  him,  man  might  very  well  have  done  the 
American  women's  work,  but  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  ever  have  turned  his  masculine 
'  mind  to  the  invention  of  a  comb  through  which  all 
sorts  of  delicate  scents  and  essences  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  the  head  per- 
fumed, or  even  an  aromatic  toothpick,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  shown  his  gratitude  for 
the  "  mudguards  "  for  his  trousers  by  exercising 
his  ingenuity  upon  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  in 
ladies'  bicycling  or  hunting  breeks. 


Many  American  patents  have  been  taken  out  by 
women  at  the  bead  of  large  firms — patents  ob- 
viously owing  their  origin  to  some  foreman  or 
workman's  brain.  Dr.  De  Neuville  considers  that 
in  matters  where  taste  is  of  the  first  importance, 
requiring  "  the  supreme  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  Parisian  woman,"  the 
French  women  will  ever  be  queens.  "  Such,"  he 
says,  "  are  the  true  inventresses,  but  they  are  too 
clover  to  have  their  inventions  patented." 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

Natalian  Cattle  Without  Tails! 
An  unexpected  result  of  preventive  medicine  is 
recorded  by  Sir  John  Rohinson,  late  Premier  of 
Natal,  in  the  South  AJfrican  reminiscences  he  is  con- 
tributing to  "  Cornhill."  He  describes  the  ravages 
of  various  kinds  of  cattle  disease,  and  says:  — 

When  I  first  knew  the  counti'y  cattle  plagues  were 
relatively  few.  Sleek  and  fat,  such  herds  as  there  were 
did  full  credit  to  their  pasture  lands.  About  1855,  how- 
ever, lung  sickness  crept  into  the  country,  and  ravaged 
it  from  end  to  end.  Farmers  and  carriers  alike  were 
smitten,  and  stock-raising  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  inoculation  was  found 
to  be  a  safeguard  and  palliative,  if  not  a  preventive. 
The  vii-us  was  applied  to  the  tail,  which  dropped  off, 
and  for  years  the  comic  spectacle  of  tailless  cattle  was 
witnes-sed  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields.  An  ingenioua 
colonist — he  was  a  cook — proposed  to  fix  artificial  wisps 
to  the  stumps  that  remained  in  order  to  drive  the  files 
away ! 

Humane  dog  fanciers,  bent  on  docking  dogs'  tails, 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  get  hold  of  this  convenient 
virus. 

A  Monkey's  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon. 

Lady  Broome's  delightful    "  Colonial  Memories  " 

in  this  month's  "  Cornhill  "  recall  her  stay  in  ths 

Mauritius.       Describing   the   view   from   the   back 

of  the  country  Government  House,  she  says:  — 

Before  you  spreads  an  expanse  of  English  laivn,  only 
bi'oken  by  clumps  of  gay,  foliaged  shrubs  or  beds  of 
flowers,  and  behind  that  again  is  the  wooded  edge  of 
the  .steep  ravine,  where  the  mischievous  "  Jackos  "hide, 
who  come  up  at  night  to  play  havoc  -with  the  sugar- 
canes  on  the  opposite  side.  The  only  day  of  the  week 
on  which  they  ventured  up  was  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
all  the  world  was  silent  and  sleepy.  It  used  to  be  iry 
delight  to  watch  from  an  upper  bedroom  window  the 
stealthy  appearance  of  the  old  sentinel  monkeys,  who 
first  peered  cautiously  up  and  e^ddently  reconnoitred  the 
ground  thoroughly.  After  a  few  moments  of  cai-eful 
scouting  a  sort  of  chirrup  would  be  heard,  which  seemed 
the  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  colony  to  tumble  tumul- 
tuously  up  the  bank.  Such  games  as  then  started 
among  the  young  one.s,  such  antics  and  tumblings  and 
I'ompings!  But  all  the  time  the  sentinels  never  relaxed 
their  vigilance.  They  spread  like  a  cordon  round  the 
gambolling  young  ones,  and  kept  turning  their  horribly- 
wise  human-looking  heads  from  side  to  side  incessantly, 
only  picking  and  chewing  a  blade  of  grass  now  and  then. 
The  mothers  seemed  to  keep  together,  and  doubtless 
gossiped;  but  let  my  old  and  perfectly  harmless  Skye 
terrier  toddle  round  the  corner  of  the  verandah,  and 
each  female  would  dart  into  the  group  of  playing 
monkeys,  seize  her  property  by  its  nearest  leg,  toss  it 
over  her  shoulder,  and  quicker  than  the  eye  could  fol- 
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low  she  would  have  disappeared  down  the  ravine.  The 
sentinels  had  uttered  their  warning  cry  directly,  but 
they  ahvays  remained  until  the  very  last,  and  retreated 
in  good  order. 

"  The  Preliminaries  of  a  Man." 

"  The  Comedies  of  a  Campaign "   (Seven  Years' 

War),  which  G.  Norgate  contributes  to  the  April 

"  Temple    Bar,"    close    with    a    smart    saying   of 

Townshend's:  — 

News  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  did 
not  reach  the  Ji'reneh  camp  till  November  7.  In  Eng- 
land the  negotiator  was  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  famed 
for  his  small  hat,  which  drove  out  of  fashion  the  large 
Khevenhuller.  ...  It  was  said  that  at  Bath  his  hat, 
adorned  with  a  most  splendid  diamond  button,  atti'acted 
more  attention  than  did  his  excellency's  person,  which 
was  small  and  thin.  Charles  To-wnshend  affirmed  that 
"  the  French  had  sent  the  preliminaries  of  a  man  to 
sigh  the  preliminaries  of  peace." 

A  Speaker's  Retort. 
Miss    E.   L.    Banks,   writing  in   "  Cassell's "  for 
April  on  the  American   House  of  Commons,   tells 
this  story  of  Mr.   Speaker  Reed:  — 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  exclaimed  a  young  member  from  Ala- 
bama one  day,  ivhen  a  vote  was  being  taken  in  re- 
gard to  some  Bill  upon  which  the  Alabama  member  hold 
views  which  made  him  one  against  over  three  hundred 
opponents,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  aware  that  I  stand 
alone,  Init,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  illustrious  Henry  Clay, 
I  would  ratljer  be  right  than  President!" 

"  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  need  not  fear,"  re- 
toited  the  Speaker  in  his  drawling  way,  "for  he  will 
never  be   cither!" 

The  roars  of  laughter  which  resounded  all  over  the 
house  covered  the  aspiring  young  Alabama  statesman 
with  confusion,  and  he  retired  to  the  lobby. 


The  Range  and  Wrecking  Power 
of  Guns. 

The  "  Range  of  Modern  Guns  "  is  described  by 
Mr.  W.  .J.  Gordon  in  the  February  "  Leisure  Hour  " 
with  a  "realising  sense"  of  what  it  means  that 
positively  makes  one  shudder.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  given  this  experiment  in  height  and  dis- 
tance of  throw:  — 

At  the  Jubilee,  for  instance,  one  of  the  9.2  guns,  such 
aa  our  first-class  cruisers  are  armed  with,  wais  tried  at 
Shoeburyness  to  see  how  far  it  really  could  cany  its 
projectire  of  380  lbs.,  and  it  sent  it  21,800  yards,  or  a 
little  over  12-J  miles.  The  shell  took  69.6  seconds  to 
travel  the  distance,  that  is,  it  Was  in  the  air  for  that 
time,  for  it  rose  in  its  trajectory  to  17,000  feet,  or  2,000 
feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 

Mr.  Gordon  goes  on  to  give  the  dimensions  of 
the  rectangle  or  area  within  which  half  the  number 
of  the  shots  will  fall  at  4,500  yards  from  the  or- 
dinary 12-pounder— 12J  feet  wide  and  27  feet  high. 
These  figures  he  translates  into  the  following 
blood-curdling  suggestions:  — 

Tlieheig'htis  that  of  an  ordinary  two-storey  house,  such 
as  the  bow-windowed  things  that  are  being  built  by  the 
mile  in  the  .suburbs,  and  the  width  is  not  quite  bo  much; 
and  yet,  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  Buckingham 
Palace  from  the  Bank  of  England,  this  gun  will  send 


eveiy  other  shot,  and  probably  three-fourths  of  its 
shots,  crashing  into  it,  or  rathec  into  where  it  was  before 
the  first  shot  fell;  and  it  could  knock  down  house  after 
house  in  the  terrace  at  the  rate  of  two  a  minute.  For 
another  mile,  say  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  tills  gun  would  be  effective  over  a  slightly 
larger  area,  and  its  deadly  messengers  wi)uld  travel  the 
distance  from  point  to  point  in  21  seconds. 

Here  is  another  ugly  possibility:  — 

Let  us  have  another  instance,  that  being  the  12-inch 
46-ton  gun,  with  which  our  new  first-class  battleships 
are  armed.  This  gun,  with  a  charge  of  167^  lbs.  of  cor- 
dite, will,  at  a  thousand  yards,  drive  its  projectile  nearly 
a  yard  deep  into  wrought  iron.  The  gun  is  37  feet  long; 
the  projectile  weights  7i  cwt.  and  10  lb.  more.  At  a 
distance  of  10,000  yards,  or  say  5|  miles,  it  can  drop 
half  its  rounds  into  a  space  of  5  yai-ds  wide  and  66 
yards  long  or  26  yards  high.  In  other  words,  its 
rectangle  is  smaller  than  the  space  opposite  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  if  it  were  fired  from  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard, it  would,  in  24  seconds,  drop  the  shell  between  the 
Bank  and  the  Mansion  House. 


May  Man   and  Woman  be  Friends? 

Platonic  friendship  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium 
in  the  March  number  of  the  "  Lady's  Realm." 
Lady  Violet  Beauchamp  strongly  believes  in  the 
possibility  and  the  reality  of  this  "bond  of  mutual 
sympathetic  interest  "  as  good  and  necessary  for 
man  and  for  woman.  F.  Frankfort  Moore  de- 
nounces it  in  crisp  and  racj''  sentences:  it  is  the 
penalty  paid  in  age  for  the  procrastination  of 
youth.  "  It  is  the  eggshell  that  is  treasured  by 
a  man  when  someone  else  is  eating  the  omelette." 
"  It  is  Apollo  in  pyjamas."  "  It  is  offering  a 
woman  a  loaf  of  bread  when  she  is  dying  of  thirst. 
It  is  offei'ing  a  man  a  cup  of  water  when  he  is  dy- 
ing of  hunger."  "It  is  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Divorce  Court."  Miss  Sybil  Drummond  thinks 
"  ideal  friendship  "  equally  possible  between  man 
and  vraman  as  between  men  and  women.  Gertrude 
Atherton  unmasks  it  as  simply  flirtation  under  an- 
other name,  or  playing  with  fire.  "  The  man  is 
quite  sure  to  fire  up."  Safety  lies  in  having  a 
reasonable  number  of  friends  whose  friendship  is 
as  impersonal  as  that  of  brother  and  sister.  The 
Hon.  Stuart  Erskine  declares  all  serious  friendship 
between  the  sexes  to  be  "  mistaken,  if  not  impos- 
sible, unless  it  takes  place  on  a  footing  of  love." 
Lady  Helen  Craven  avows  her  private  belief  and 
experience  to  be  that  "  there  can  be  no  sentiment 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  but  love  or  indiffer- 
ence." Mrs.  C.  H.  Fox  conceives  it  possible,  but 
only  by  the  will  of  the  woman.  The  man  is 
generally  willing  and  ready  to  cross  the  border- 
line of  Platonics. 

V^''illiam  Garland,  in  the  "  "Westminster  Review," 
finds  the  rarity  of  friendship  between  the  sexes  to 
be  due,  firstly,  to  the  emptj'-mindedness  of  so 
many  women,  and,  secondly,  to  their  mortal  dread 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.      Only  let  women  be  bold  enough 
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to  defy  her,  and  wise  enough  to  choose  only  men 
of  high  character  for  their  friends,  and  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  surmounted. 


Discontent  in  India. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Savage-Landor,  writing  in  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  for  March,  gives  an  unpleasant 
picture  of  the  stote  of  things  in  India.  The  pub- 
lic at  home,  he  says,  is  led  to  believe  that  we  ar« 
invincible  in  India,  that  we  are  beloved  by  the 
natives,  and  that  there  will  never  again  be  such  a 
rising  as  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  For  some  years  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  hide 
from  the  public  anything  that  might  bring  criti- 
cism on  the  conduct  of  the  officials,  and  the  public, 
naturally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  has  been  mis- 
informed. According  to  Mr.  Landor,  the  bases  of 
our  rule  are  by  no  means  so  secure  as  people  think, 
and  he  gives  certain  reasons  why,  which  do  not 
make  pleasant  reading. 

Official  Insolence. 
One  of  the  worst  causes  of  Indian  discontent  is 
attributable  to  the  belief  that  the  natives  can  only 
be  ruled  by  force:  — 

TTiere  is  a  belief  prevalent  among  the  younger  lot 
°  -^.i^'^  officers  that  it  is  only  by  slashing  the  natives 
with  a  u-'hjp  across  the  face  for  no  plausible  reason,  by 
not  allo^v^ng  them  to  approaah,  ,by  treatin^r  those  of 
mgh  birth  like  low  tramps,  by  never  condescending  to 
shake  hands  with  even  the  noblest  of  them,  that°the 
prestige  of  the  British  Empire  can  be  kept  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  population  of  India.  Tlie  most 
common  ansiver  one  receives  when  astoniaiiment  is 
shovni  at  such  conduct  is:  "Well,  you  see,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  Mutiny  of  1857.  We  must  impress 
the  natives  that  we  are  the  rulers."  And  they  never 
perceive  that  the  best  way  to  bring  about  another 
mutiny  is  the  pursuance  of  this  short-sighted  policv 
In  a  country  like  India,  where  a  gentlemanly  and 
courteous  manner,  more  than  anything  else,  appeals 
to  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  Where  officials  are  judged 
by  what  they  do,  and  not  by  what  they  think  them- 
selves; ma  country  Where  the  minutest  actions  of  in- 
dividual Britishers  are  watcaied,  discussed  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  sound  sense  and  magnified  either 
m  exaggerated  praise  or  condemnation:  and,  moreover 
\wth  the  astoimdmg  rapidity  with  which  the  natives 
can  spread  and  circulate  news  all  over  the  countrv  it 
13  a  great  pity  that  so  much  and  fast-increasing  dis- 
content ajnd  actual  ill-feeling  again.s(t  the  British  is 
ereatefl  by  the  inexperience  and  naiTow-m.indedness  of 
some  of  our      civilians." 

Mr.  Landor  gives,  as  illustrative  of  this,  a  case 
witnessed  by  him  where  a  native  of  rank  and  char- 
acter, who  had  come  to  welcome  a  certain  Deputy 
Commissioner,  was  told  to  "  Get  out  of  my  way, 
you  dirty  nigger,"  and  forthwith  seized  by  the 
Sahib's  servants  and  knocked  out  of  his  road.  Mr. 
l.andor  says  that  this  kind  of  treatment  is  far  too 
often  common,  and  that  in  consequence  there  are 
very  few  magistrates  in  India  who  are  really  re- 
spected:— 

Another  source  of  friction  and  discontent  is  the  coolie 
question  as  applied   to  travelling  officials.       Itis^m^ 


pulaory  for  eveiy  village  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
coolies  when  requested  by  the  ofricial's  ohaprassis,  and 
also  provisions,  &c.,  for  which  the  natives  shoidd  re- 
ceive payment.  Eaoh  coolie  is  usually  entitled  to  a 
pay  of^four  annas  (four  ponce)  for  a.  mardh  the  lengtii 
of  wfhich  is  established  by  local  regulations  and  varies 
from  about  eight  to  fifteen  miles,  according  to  locality 
and  condition  of  roads.  Tliese  coolies  are  wretched 
creatures,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose 
miserable  existence  can  but  excite  the  pity  of  any  travel- 
ler. Yet  I  have  knoAvn  an  official,  who,  whilst  furnishing 
each  coolie  with  a  load  considerably  heavier  than  they 
are  supposed  to  carry,  illegally  cut  down  their  already 
meagre  pay  by  about  one-half.  Result  of  this,  abuse 
of  Sahibs  in  general  all  along  the  line,  natural  comments 

00  what  became  of  tlie  other  half  of  the  ixiy  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  and  which  they  knew  the  official 
received  in  fuU  from  the  Government,  and  disgi-ace  and 
diahonesty  applied  to  Her  Majesty's  servants  at  random. 
Another  frequent  occuiTence  when  officials  travel  is  1/he 
casual  way  in  which  they  leave  money  matters  regarding 
the  purchase  of  provisions  for  their  swaiTn  of  followers, 
to  be  settled  by  moonshees,  bearers  or  kamsamas.  In 
many  cases,  the  villagers  ai-e  made  to  provide  food  for 
all  the  camp  and  amounting,  for  them,  to  quite  a  small 
fortune,  and  although  the  official  may  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  paying  for  it  all,  not  a  penny  reaches 
those  w*ho  supply  IJlie  goods,  but  the  money  is  instead 
divided  among  dishonest  seiwaints.  The  villagers 
have  no  way  of  approaching  the  officials  to  complain; 
for,  if  they  do,  they  are  ejected  by  the  very  seiwants  who 
have  swindled   tliem   of  their   due.       Every  time   that 

1  have  travelled  through  India  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  pain  to  bear  tlie  complamts  of  the  poor  villagei-s 
against  the  indivndual  doings  of  officials;  and  many  a 
time  I  have  bluslied  to  think  of  the  almost  incredible 
fact  that  my  own  countrjinen  can  lower  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  poor  natives. 


Lord  Roberts  as   Evangelist'in^Chief. 

Such  is  the  impression  left  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Grey's  sketch  of  the  Field-Marshal  in  the  April 
"  Sunday  Magazine." 

His  Only  Aim. 
Not  that  he  preaches,  any  more  than  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief he  fights.      But  he  is  a  directing 
force  in  the  evangelism  as  in  the  battlefield.      The 
writer  says: — 

His  one  aim  is  to  live  so  as  to  .show  forth  the  reli- 
gion of  his  Lord  and  Master  in  his  life,  in  pursuance 
of  the  idea  which  he  holds  very  firmlv  that  "  actions 
speak  louder  tlian  words." 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Lord  Roberts  is 
afraid  to  declare  his  convictions  when  occasion  requires. 
He  is  never  backward  in  declaring  his  profound  belief 
in  the  Bible,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  British  officers  of  the  present  day  have  a  regard 
and  respect  for  sacred  things,  even  when  they  do  not 
believe  in  them,  which  thev  eertainlv  would  "not  have 
had  but  for  the  manly  faith  of  "  Bobs." 

As  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  troops  in  India  Lord 
Roberts  held  a  position  in  -which  he  could  exercise  a 
vast  influence,  favourably  or  unfavourably,  as  regards 
Gospel  and  temperance  work  amongst  +he  men  under  his 
control.  To  his  honour  be  it  said  tnat  he  not  only 
gave  ihis  moral  influence  to  the  side  of  goodness,  but 
was  ever  foremost  in  promoting  Cliristian  work  of  all 
kind. 

As   Temperance  Worker. 

The  practical  outcome  of  Lord  Roberts'  Ohristianity 
has  been  his  splendid  work  for  temperance  amongst  the 
soldiers.  ...  He  heartily  and  actively  supported  fie 
Army  Temperance  Association,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  canteens  became  coffee-houses  as  mucb 
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as  drinking-shops.  With  this  great  reform  a  mighty 
stride  was  made  in  temperance  work,  and  hencefortii 
abstainers  became  far  more  common  than  they  had  been. 
It  was  Lord  Roberts,  too,  who  really  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  the  like  in  bar- 
racks and  camps  for  the  private  soldiers.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  men  of  the  British  army  in  India  are  teetootaUeri 
at  the  present  time,  whereas  in  former  days  before  the 
reform  of  the  canteens,  tlie  establishment  of  reading- 
rooms,  and  other  healthy  institutions,  it  was  the  ex- 
ception   to    come   across   a   total   abstainer. 

His  Evangelistic  Officers. 
He  especially  encouraged  short  religious  meet- 
ings held  in  the  evenings,  Sundays  and  weekdays 
alike,  during  the  Afghan  Campaign.  He  also  en- 
couraged the  chaplains  to  read  to  the  men  out  of 
interesting  and  instructive  books  during  their  rare 
leisure  moments.  As  a  summary  of  the  Field- 
Marshal's  effect  on  army  evangelism,  the  writer 
cites  these  facts:  — 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  an  instance  of  the  influence 
whicli  such  a  man  as  Lord  Roberts  has  on  the  service 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  nearlj^  twice  tlie 
number  of  officers  in  the  British  Army  who  conduct 
evangelistic  services  and  preach  to  their  men,  and  also 
to  civilians,  than  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago. 
But  what  is  still  more  marked  is  that  no  other  regi- 
ment or  branch  of  the  service  has  produced,  or  can 
show  at  the  present  time,  so  many  active  Christian  wor- 
kers as  the  Aritillery.  This  is  usually  attribuited  in  the 
Army  to  the  fact  that  "  Bobs'  "  influence  still  works  in 
the  brancii  of  the  service  with  which  he  was  connected. 


What  is  to  be  Done  with  South  Africa  ? 

The  Eael  of  Camperdown's  Scheme. 
The  Earl  of  Camperdown  discusses,  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century"  for  April,  the  question,  "Who  is 
to  Pay  for  the  M^ar?"  His  chief  recommendation 
is  that  a  system  should  be  devised  by  means  of 
which  the  Boer  farmer  should  personally  bear  the 
■cost:  — 

If  cattle  and  farm  stock  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects have  been  looted  in  the  colonies  or  in  either  Re- 
public, is  it  unjust  that  the  loiss  should  be  made  good 
by  the  Boers  of  the  two  Republics?  If  the  Boers  cannot 
find  money  to  ijay  taxes,  they  'have  lands.  Would  it  be 
unjust  that  a  mortgage  should  be  imposed  on  each  Boer 
farm,  and  thait  in  the  event  of  failure  to  redeem  it  or  to 
pay  interest,  a  part  of  the  farm  should  be  surrendered? 
It  must  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  these  farms  were  granted 
freely  by  the  State,  and  that  in  almost  every  case  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation. 

The  railways.  Lord  Camperdown  thinks,  would 
yield  a  considerable  revenue  under  improved  man- 
agement, but  they  should  be  put  under  the  control 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  not  of  the  Cape 
Government.  Lord  Camperdown  also  recommends 
that  the  High  Commissionership  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Governorship  of  the  Cape.  He 
says : — 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a  reform  long  demanded, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  long  required: 
for  the  separation  of  the  office  of  High  Commissioner 
from  that  of  G-overnor  of  the  Cape  Colony?  It  is 
a  complaint  of  long  standine  that  the  Cape  Ministers 
have  been  able  to  brinar  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
administration    of    the    High    Commissioner    governing 


the  Crown's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  through  the 
liberty  of  access  which  they  possess  to  the  same  man  as 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
give  instances  and  to  mention  names,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  more  than  once  in  recent  times 
Imperial  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  the  interests 
of  the  native  races,  the  expediency  of  offering  special 
inducements  to  British  immigrants,  and  even  tlie  de- 
marcation of  the  sphere  of  Imperial  influence — have  been 
treated  and  decided  not  \vithoul  special  reference  to  the' 
views  and  interesits  of  those  who  for  the  time  being 
held  the  reins  of  government  in   the  Cape  Colony. 

"What  the  Outlandehs  Want. 

Mr.  William  Hosken,  Chairman  of  the  Johannes- 
burg Outlanders'  Council,  contributes  to  the  "Fort- 
nightly Review  "  an  article  in  which  he  gives  his 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  "The  Future  of 
South  Africa."  Mr.  Hosken  favours  the  creation 
of  a  South  African  Dominion,  with  certain  changes 
of  frontier:  — 

The  political  divisions  now  obtaining  in  South  Africa 
are  almost  entirely  arbitrary  and  artificial.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Dominion  Government,  with  its  central 
authority  and  wide-reaching  administration,  would 
enable  rectification  to  be  made  of  the  many  mistakes 
of  the  past.  lUie  Dominion  should  embrace  the  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Rhodesia. 

Its  eoostitution  should  be  elastic,  but,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  as  to  establish  it  without  delay,  an  Imperial 
Act  should  bring  it  into  force.  If  this  distracted 
country  has  to  go  through  a  further  period_  of  pohtical 
stress  to  enable  a  Voluntary  Act  of  Dominion  to  come 
into  force,  then  the  day  of  rest  and  peace,  of  "  saving 
and  healing,"  is  still  far  distant.  If  there  was  ever 
a  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  benevolent  despotism,  it  is  at 
this  juncture  in  our  affairs,  when  it  is  so  urgent  that  a 
South  African   Dominion  shall  be  established. 

The  Dominion  should  be  divided  into  six  Provinces. 

The  Cape  should  revert  to  its  former  divisions  ot 
Eastern   and   Western   Provinces. 

Natal  should  have  its  boundaries  extended  to  St. 
John's  River  on  the  south,  should  take  in  the  Vryhei^ 
district  on  the  north,  and  include  Swaziland  and  Tonga- 
land. 

With  these  exceptions  the  remaining  Pro\nnces  would 
practically  retain  their  present  boundaries. 

The  Provinces  would  therefore  be  as  follows: — 

1.  Western    Provinces  q         CoIobt 

2.  Eastern    Provinces  ^  •'' 

3.  Natal,  with  enlarged  territory. 

4.  Free  State. 

5.  Transvaal. 

6.  Rhodesia. 

Basutoland  should,  in  the  meanwhile,  be  administered 
by  the  Dominion,  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  no  one  Province  should  be  given  the  taak 
of  its  administration. 

According  to  this  distribution  a  British  majority 
would  have  political  power  in  four  out  of  the  six 
provinces       The  populations  would  be  distributed 


as  follows: — 

Total     Total 
British.  Dutch 

Total 
Whites. 

Total 
•Tntives. 

n»   ^r-^inr,-  ("Western  Province 

Capa  Colony  1  Eastern 

Natal 

Transvaal        .        • 

range  Free  State  .        • 
Ehodesia .               ,       .        . 

50,000 

123.150 

15.600 

8,500 

21,000 

66,.50O 

78,100 

1,500 

229,000 

226,000 

71,000 

189,6.50 
9:!,700 
10,000 

268,770 
900.000 
880.000 
(45.00a 
Indians) 
675.009 
155,000 
240,009 

819,350  8,118,770 
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Proportional  representation  should  be  inchuieil  to 
give  the  industrial  British  adequate  representation. 
According  to  Mr.  Hosken  the  administration  of  a 
Dominion  on  these  lines  would  cost  South  Africa 
five  millions  per  annum  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
present  scattered  governments. 

The  Hon.  GtEOrge  Peel's  Vrsioif. 
The  Hon.  George  Peel  contributes  to  the  "  Na- 
tional Review "  an  article  entitled,  *'  A  Breath 
from  the  Veldt."  The  article  is  not  one  of  especial 
interest,  and  is  largely  filled  with  insistency  upon 
the  romarkable  "  cunning"  of  the  Boers,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  from  other  quarters.  Mr. 
Peel's  vision  of  a  settled  South  Africa  is  as  follows: 

Natal  retains  her  constitution,  and  to  her  territory  is 
added  so  much  of  the  Orange  Free  State  as  lies  within 
a  line  drawn  from  Thlotsi,  in  Basutoland,  to  tlie  union 
of  the  Wilge  River  \dtih  the  Vaal;  also  so  much  of  the 
Transvaal  as  runs  from  Charlestown  on  the  present 
frontier,  to  the  western  border  oi  Swaziland.  Cape 
Colony  also  retains  her  present  constitution,  though 
some  measure  of  disfranchisement  has  been  aimed  at 
the  revolted  parts  of  the  counti-j%  while  the  territory 
remains  as  now.  Rhodesia  and  the  native  territoriea 
are  generally  unaltered.  The  seat  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner is  at  Bloemfontein,  vs'lio,  in  addition  to  his  pre- 
sent duties,  governs  the  territoiy  now  known  as  the  Orange 
Free  State,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  chosen  by 
himself.  Tlie  Transvaal  is  ruled  similarly  by  a  gover- 
nor, while  Johannesburg  is  a  municipality  with  very 
wide  powers  of  self-government.  In  suoh  an  arrangement 
there  would  be  certain  advantages  desirable  to  recite. 
The  additions  of  territority  to  Natal  would  to  that  ex- 
tent weaken  the  Tran.svaal  and  Orange  Free  State  with- 
out giving  a  preponderance  of  numbers,  and,  therefore, 
of  power  to  the  Dutch  in  the  reconstructed  Natal.  In 
Cape  Colony,  though  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
constitution"  places  power  in  the  bands  of  the  Dutoh, 
still  their  majority  is  not  large,  and  might  be  diminished 
by  the  measure  of  disfranchisement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  in  Mr. 
Peel's  article  is  that  in  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  President's  Kruger's  ascen- 
dency :  — 

His  methods  are  undoubtedly  original.  As  one  in- 
formant told  me,  in  any  other  asseimbly  President 
Kruger  would  be  continually  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker,  since  his  references  to  the  Scriptures  and 
to  the  general  subjects  of  interest  are  often  more  fre- 
quent than  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand.  On  this 
and  on  other  accounts  he  not  infrequently  is  beaten  on 
a  division,  but  there  is  no  finality  in  his  defeat.  The 
procedure  of  the  Volksraad  enables  him  to  return  to 
the  charge  as  often  as  he  chooses ;  he  personally  and 
privately  tackles  his  opponents,  re-introduces  his  re- 
solution, and  perhaps  is  beaten  a  second  time.  But 
he  is  not  satisfied  until  by  private  persuasion  and  by 
reiterated  re-introduction  of  his  original  proposal  he 
wears  down  opposition  and  ■wins  his  point.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in 
this  process.  So  ingenious  an  arrangement  would  have 
appealed  straight  to  the  heart  of  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar. 

A  Colonial  Suggestion. 
Th^  comins'  settlement  in  South  Africa  is  also 
diBcussed  in  the  "  National  Review  "  by  a  writer 
who  signs  himself  "  Coloniensis,"  and  whose  ar- 
ticle, though  written  from  the  usual  predatory 
point  of  view,  is  rather  more  moderate  than  the 


average.  "  Coloniensis  "  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  mines  pay  their  part  of  the  war 
expenses,  and  thinks  that  a  second  part,  of  not  less 
than  £20,000,000,  should  be  borne  by  the  British, 
public  as  a  penalty  for  their  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
paration. The  territorial  changes,  he  proposes^ 
are  the  transfer  to  Natal  of  all  the  territory  from 
Volkrust  to  Piet  Retief,  including  Swaziland  up 
to  the  Barherton  goldfields.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  diminish  the  Dutch  electorate  of  the 
Transvaal.  His  other  recommendations  are  as 
follows:  — 

1.  The  absolute  prohibitioTi  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
natives  in  the  Transvaal  must  be  vigorously  enforced. 

2.  The  delivering  of  dynamite  at  about  40s.  per  case. 
If  £1  per  case  were  levied  as  Customs  duty,  a  revenue 
of    £300,000  per  annum  ivould   thence  accrue. 

3.  The  charges  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  to  be  re- 
duced by  30  per  cent.  Capable,  and  honest  administra- 
tion must  be  enforced.  The  railway  just  before  the 
war  was  maldng  a  net  profit  of  £l,7OO,0OO  per  annum. 
The  Transvaal  Government  liold  £6,000,000  debentures 
available  for  their  conquerors  towards  the  cost  of  the 
war.  The  Netherlands  Railway  might  be  be  expro- 
priated at  a  cost  of  about    £9,000,000. 

4.  The  taxation  of  the  Outlander  in  the  Transvaal  has 
been  at  least  £20  per  head,  whereas  in  the  Free  State 
it  is  only  about  £5  per  head.  This  anomaly  should 
be  adjusted  by  cutting  up  both  States  Into  new  adminis- 
trative arais.  The  surplus  on  the  Transvaal  Budget 
1897  was  £1,500,000  or  £10  per  head  of  the  white  tax-pay- 
ing population,  showing  that  more  money  was  collected 
from  the  taxpa3'er  than  was  legitimately  required. 

5.  Tlie  Hut  Tax  on  natives  who  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  roads  and  police  supeiwision,  &c.,  might  be  sligbtly 
raised,  thrift  and  industry  being  thereby  encouraged. 

6.  In  order  to  break  the  political  traditions  of  Pre- 
toria, the  capital  to  be  transferred  elsewhere.  Bloem- 
fontein is  a  better  choice  than  Johannesburg,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Ottawa  or  Washington  is  preferable 
to  Montreal  or  New  York. 

"  Coloniensis "  warns  the  Government  against 
allowing  the  Rhodes  gang  to  interfere  in  the  set- 
tlement, or  to  carry  out  the  threat  to  arm  Kimber- 
ley  with  artillery.  He  suggests  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Fraser,  with  "an  Austral  Lord  Cromer " 
over  him,  as  constitutional  ruler  of  the  Free  State, 

Pl.vnt  Out  Oue  State  Childeen. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  contributes  a  short  article 
to  the  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  which  he  re- 
commends that  after  the  war  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  emigrate  and  settle  children  in  South 
Africa: — 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  territor>'  of  the  former 
Orange  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Transvaal,  besides  in 
many  an  odd  comer  of  Cape  Oolonv  itself,  for  more 
white  blood.  The  first  to  have  their'pick  of  land  must 
be  tlhose  w^ho  have  suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
race  in  South  Africa.  But  after  they  have  had  their 
choice,  is  it  not  possible  tOiat  under  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, such  as  that  made  in  Canada,  there  may  bj 
"planting  out"  there  also?  Nay,  more.  May  we  not 
organise  little  settlernents  in  carefully  chosen  places 
Where  clergy  and  sahoolmiasters  and  others  necessary 
for  training  children  sent  from  England  may  bring  up 
healtiiy  little  colonists?  Tliese  children  w-ould  never 
wish  to  leave  the  coimtry  they  would  regard  as  their 
own.  They  would  be  taught  a  loyalty  to  motlierland 
and  fosterland.      They  would  in  time  help  to  keep  the- 
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balance   of   power   in   making   the  whites   "  show   up  " 
in  comparison  with  the  blacks. 

In  the  last  ten  years  some  2,410  "  State  children" 

were  sent  to  Canada,  and  the  system  has  met  with 

general  appoval. 


Football  in  Olden  Times. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  in  the  March  "  Leisure 
Hour,"  writes  picturesquely  about  Calcio  (kick) 
or  football  in  Italy.  Football  is  generally  taken 
to  be  an  English  game.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  the 
best  authorities  believe  that  football,  in  its  primi- 


IndiaJi  cirdes.  Not  only  was  their  official  p-ay  fully 
spent  in  maintaining  the  position,  but  their  private  in- 
come was  freely  dra^vn  upon.  Receptions,  concerta, 
fancy-dress  balls,  variety  entertainments,  and  charity 
fetes  followed  one  another  in  constant  succession.  There 
was  no  section  of  the  community,  social,  religious  or 
philanthropic,  which  this  large-hearted  woman  with  her 
boxmdless  energy  and  enthusiasm  did  not  seek  to  help 
forward,  and,  did  space  permit,  I  might  write  much  on 
Lady  White's  kindness  to  officers'  wives  and  other  Eng- 
lish "ladies  who  felt  lonely  on  first  going  to  India.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  in  1898  Sir  George  was  made 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces,  and  Lady  "\Vhite 
has  become  a  well-known  figure  in  London  Society; 
indeed,  her  social  qualities  bring  her  to  the  front  where- 
ever  s.he  is.  Like  Sir  George,  she  is  devoted  to  her 
Irish  home,  and  hopes  eventually  to  settle  down  there. 


tive    form,   was   introduced   into   Britain   by    the  There  is  a  superb  three-quarter  portrait  of  Lady 

Romans."       The  game,  under    its    Italian    name.      White, 
throve  centuries  ago:  — 

An  old  manuscript  which  bears  the  date  of  1482  de- 
scribes almost  identically  the  present-day  game  of  f»ot- 
ball.  It  aftenvards  changed  and  developed,  so  that  the 
players  increased  from  eleven  to  twenty-seven. 

Calcio  of  two  hundred  years  ago  differs  from  the 
modern  Association  football  in  that,  instead  of  having 
eleven  men,  twenty-seven  players  were  employed.  In- 
stead of  having  five  men  representing  centre,  right  and 
left  inside  forwards,  right  and  left  outside  forwards, 
calcio  requires  five  sconciatori  or  defenders,  correspond- 
ing to  the  five  forwards;  seven  datroi  or  givers,  the 
first  four  corresponding  to  the  three  half-backs,  and  the 
second  three  to  the  two  full-backs;  and  fifteen  corridori 
or  keepers,  corresponding  to  the  goalkeeper.  These 
corridori  are  divided  into  three  companies  of  five  each, 
and  protect  the  goal.  They  are  the  only  players  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  ball  with  their  hands;  the  rest  of 
the  players  must  not  touch  it  with  the  arm  below  the 
elbow.  These  corridori  arrange  themselves  in  three 
positions,  Vhe  first  company  keeping  itself  in  front  of 
the  goal,  and  the  other  two  at  tbe  sides  of  the  first. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  the  players  described,  what  are 
called  trombettieri,  or  trumpeters,  who  sound  the  be- 
ginning and  difi'erent  intervals  of  play;  the  alabardieri 
or  halberdiers,  who  are  also  corridori;  and  the  pallaio 
or  ball-man,  who  kicks  the  ball  from  the  centre  of  the 
field  at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  This  player 
takes  no  part  in  the  game,  except  to  start  the  ball  or 
begin  a  new  round  after  a  foul. 

The  game  was  not  played  in  Italy  since  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  ago  until  last  year,  when  it 
was  revived  in  Florence  at  the  fetes  to  Paolo  Tos- 
canelli  and  Amerigo  Vespucci.  It  is  like  to  be- 
come popular  again. 


The  Ice'Breaker  as  Arctic  Explorer. 

Vice-Admiral  Makaroff,  of  the  Russian  navy, 
gives  in  the  "  Geographical  Journal  "  for  January, 
an  account  of  the  Yermak  ice-breaker  as  an  agent 
of  polar  discovery.  The  ship  was  built  primarily 
for  use  amid  the  Baltic  ice,  where  it  was  most  suc- 
cessful; the  writer  resolved  to  try  it  on  the  more 
terrible  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The  advantages 
were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  voyage.  "In 
some  places  of  the  Baltic  the  ice-field  is  uninter- 
rupted from  one  shore  to  another.  In  the  Arctic 
seas  the  ice  is  broken."  The  writer  reaches  the 
following  conclusions:  — 

Fresh-water  ice  in  the  Baltic  is  stronger  than  the  salt- 
water ice  in  the  Arctic  sea,  but,  owing  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  pieces  of  the  ice,  the  ship  never  receives  such  tre- 
mendous local  blows  in  the  Baltic  Sea  as  in  the  polar 
region.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  in  the  Baltic 
the  force  of  the  engine  is  required,  while  in  the  Arctic 
the  strength  of  the  construction  is  the  main  thing  to 
pay  attention  to.  It  is  most  interesting  to  decide  the 
question  whether  my  idea  of  exploring  the  polar  regions 
by  means  of  ice-breakers  is  sound  or  not:  whether 
in  the  future  explorers  of  the  Arctic  should  stick  _  to 
their  sledges  and  dogs,  or  trust  themselves  to  the  drift- 
ing ships  of  Dr.  Nansen,  or  embark  upon  the  strong 
ice-breakers.  It  looks  as  if  the  voyage  on  the  ice- 
breaker is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three;  but  it  saves 
time,  which,  if  properly  calculated,  is  always  money. 

A  modification  of  the  Yermak  is  suggested. 


Lady  White  "  of  Ladysmith." 

Among  the  wives  of  British  generals  distin- 
guished in  the  war.  Lady  White  has,  since  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith,  taken  a  very  prominent  place.  The 
following  sketch  of  her  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley,  in 
the  April  "  Woman  at  Home  "  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

Lady  White  is  as  remarkable  in  her  way  as  her  hus- 
bar.il  in  his.  SIhe  was  Miss  Amy  Bayley.  daughter  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  Lady  White  is  a  woman  of 
great  charm  and  distinction,  of  handsome  presence,  full 
of  sooiaJ  tact,  and  has  a  perfect  genius  for  organisation. 
She  is  at  home  in  the  management  of  any  social  gather- 
ing, from  a  missionary  meeting  to  a  ball.  Sir  George 
and  Lady  WTiite  have  led  a  most  interesting  and  varied 
hfe,  but  the  splendid  and  sumptuous  manner  in  which 
they  entertained  at  Simla  while  Sir  George  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief   will    be    long    remembered    in    Anglo- 


The  "  Royal  "  for  April  has  in  it  much  to  "  catch 
the  eye  and  take  the  price."  Charles  Ray  illus- 
trates with  photographs  the  art  of  "  following  a 
war  with  the  camera,"  but  the  war  is  with  the 
Filipinos,  not  with  the  Boers.  Bad  marksmanshii 
makes  photogi-aphy  not  so  very  dangerous  a  pur- 
suit on  the  field  of  battle.  Reginald  Maingay  has 
a  sketch  of  Royalty  on  active  service,  in  which  he 
says,  "  In  the  present  war  in  South  Africa  no  les' 
than  five  princes  are  actively  engaged:  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  Princes  Adolphus,  Alexander,  anc 
Francis  of  Teck,  and  Count  Gleichen.  Most  01 
them  have  already  been  at  the  front  on  more  thar 
one  occasion."  Its  khaki  cover  indicates  the  con 
tents:  fiction  and  serious  papers  alike  are  satur 
ated  in  khaki. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Nineteentli  Ceatury "  for  April  contains 
come  good  articles  on  army  re-organisation;  a 
noteworthy  article  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  on  the 
"Deficiencies  of  our  Fleet;"  and  a  very  interesting 
aketch  of  the  French  army  by  Mr.  Paul  Bettelheim, 
all  of  which  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  None  of  the 
other  articles  call  for   special   notice. 

A  Dinner-table  Autocrat. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  a  paper  on  John   Selden 

and  his  "  Table  Talk,"  in  which  he  sums  up  Sel- 

ien's  character  as  follows:  — 

He  was  indeed  a  typical  Church  of  England  man,  as 
far  removed  from  Geneva  as  from  Rome.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  free  handling  of  sacred  subjects,  and 
there  was  an  element  of  brutality  in  some  of  his  sledge- 
hammer attaelis  on  current  superstition.  But  if  he  had. 
been  the  scoffing  sceptic  that  some  in  fear  of  his  learn- 
ing dubbed  him,  so  saintly  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  could  not  have  called  him  a  resolved,  serious 
Christian.  Coleridge  complained  of  the  lack  of  poetrj' 
in  Selden,  and  this  complaint  is  just.  He  was  too  much 
nnder  the  influence  of  reason,  he  had  little  or  no  im- 
egination,  and  he  undetxated  the  force  of  sentiment, 
religious  or  otherwise.  The  ridiculous  aspect  of 
things  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  it  sometimes  blinded 
him  to  their  graver  significance.  Every  man  has  his 
limitations,  and  these  were  his.  But  those  who  know 
best  what  good  talk  is  will  be  the  readiest  to  admire 
the  incomparable  excellence  of  Selden's. 

The  Scarcity  of  Coal. 
Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  writes  on  "The  Scarcity 
of  Coal,"  which,  he  says,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  demand  for  the  South  African  trans- 
ports, the  chief  causes  being  activity  in  the  Euro- 
pean iron  and  steel  industries,  and  an  increased 
Continental  demand  owing  to  strikes.  England's 
output  of  coal  is  relatively  decreasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  In  1840  it  was  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply;  at  present  it  is  only  30  per  cent. 
Mr.  Brough  says:  — 

The  production  of  ccal  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  increases  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  colonies  possess  ample  resources  to  meet 
all  the  demands  for  coal.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  coal  resources  of  the  ^Mother  Countrs',  the  ex- 
tent of  the  colonial  coalfields  tends  to  support  Lord 
Kelvin's  view  that  mankind  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in 
time  from  lack  of  oxygen  than  from  lack  of  coal. 

The  Case  of  Dr.  Mivart. 

Mr.    R.    S.    Dell,    a   "  Liberal    Catholic,"    has    an 

article  on  "  The  Case  of  Dr.   Mivart."       He   says 

there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  a  scientific  man 

Bhould  be  scandalised  by  the  Neo-scholastics:  — 

No  reasonable  man  will  undertake  scientific  investi- 
gation if  he  is  bonnd  to  arrive  at  f'onehisions  already 
made  for  him  by  other  people  possibly  ignorant  of  the 
Bubject;  nor  enn  ^vo  attiich  importance  to  the  scientific 


work  of  a  Jcbuit,  for  instance,  however  well  mformed  he 
may  be,  if  we  luiow  that  he  has  a  proposition  ot  Libera- 
tore  in  his  pocket  to  which  he  is  bomid  to  tit  the  facts. 
The  residt  ot  this  system  of  substitutaig  a  pnon  as- 
sumptions, for  the  investigation  of  tacts  is  admu-abli'  il- 
lustrated as  regards  the  domain  of  history,  even  by  i<r. 
Kichard  Clarke's  article.  His  assertion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  has  never  undergone  and  riever  can 
undergo  modification  (taken  in  its  ordmarj'  and  natural 
sensej  will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts.  Any  unpre- 
judiced person  that  studied  the  history  of  dogma  would 
come  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  simply  untrue,  it 
we  descend  to  details  and  their  recognition,  that  what 
[the  doctrine  of  the  Church]  was  in  the  beginning,  such 
it  is  now,  and  such  it  ever  vnW  be,  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts;"  and  his  assertions  that  our  Lord  taught 
His  Apostles  the  doctrines  of  Papal  mfallibihty  and  the 
absolute  sinlessness  of  Mary  are  sheer  mventions  un- 
supported bv  a  tittle  of  evidence.  That  such  statements 
can  be  made  by  any  Catholic  fifty-five  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Development  shows  that 
there  are  some  among  us  who  leam  nothing  and  torget 
nothing. 

Carmen  Sylva's  Poetry. 
"Carmen  Sylva  "  as  poet  in  English  translation 
is  represented  both  in  the  "  North  American  "  for 
March  and  in  the  current  "  Nineteenth  Century." 
The  following  are  the  concluding  verses  of  her 
poem  on  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  excellently  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh:  — 

My  heart,  my  heart  is  in  the  Abbey  high, 
The  Abbey  wide,  with  its  hidden  nooks! 

WTiere  nothing  can  perish,  where  nothing  can  die. 
Where  Fame  is  inscribed  in  God's  Doomsday  Books! 

Where  the   marble's  warning  is   cold  and  grey, 

For  the  souls  that  sleep  are  awake  for  aye! 

T  cling  to  the  pillars  where  once  I  bled. 
For  these  are  the  pillars  that  bear  my  life: 

They  shiver  for  thought  of  the  grief  that  is  dead, 
P'or  they  kuow  where  my  heart  broke  down  in  the 
strife. 

But  the  graves  of  the  past  open  still  to  the  strong. 

And  my  dead  shall  live — in  my  burning  song! 


Cornhill. 

"Cornhill"  is  full,  as  usual,  of  excellent  reading. 
The  reminiscences  of  Lady  Broome  and  of  Sir  John 
Robinson  are  quoted  elsewhere,  as  also  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maude's  timely  paper  on  mistakes  in 
war,  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Reid's  sketch  of  Mr.  Black- 
more.  The  first  place  is  given  to  a  weird  and 
melancholy  poem  by  Thomas  Hardy  on  "  The  Souls 
of  the  Slain.  The  poet  depicts  himself  stand- 
ing on  the  Hill  of  Portland  as  the  souls  of  the 
soldiers  slain  in  South  Africa  pass  homeward.  The 
inquiries  of  these  strange  visitants  elicit  the  fact 
that  the  "glory  "  the  soldier  dies  for  is  generally 
least  present  to  the  mind  of  his  bereaved  relatives: 
the   shades   exclaim:  — 
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AJas!    then,  it  seems  tliat  our  glory 

Weighs  less  in   their  thought 

Than  our  small  homely  acts, 
And  the  long-ago  commonplace  facts 
Of  our  lives — held  by  us  as  scarce  part  of  our  story 

And  rated  as  nought? 

A  much  more  glorious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Empire  than  any  of  the  blood-stained  annals  of 
war  is  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  Sharp's  vivid  and 
thorough  picture  of  the  fight  with  famine  in  India 
— the  "  barren  and  dry  land  "—as  he  lived  through 
It  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  continent. 
Lady  Grove  writes  in  a  sprightly  serious  vein  on 
fads  or  unpopular  enthusiasms.  Mr.  Beach  Thomas 
discusses  the  relation  of  athletics  to  health, 
an(i  concludes  that  the  wisest  course  is  not 
to  avoid  all  exertion  or  to  restrict  severe  exer- 
cise to  the  athletic  period,  but  to  remain  an  ath- 
lete from  start  to  finish  by  the  cultivation  of 
gymnastics. 


W.  Peyton  begins  a  paper  on  "  The  Crucifixion  as 
an  Evolutionary  Force."  Count  de  Soissons  writes 
on  ''  Modern  German  Lyric  Poetry." 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  April  is  a  num- 
ber of  rather  less  than  average  interest,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  M.  Bloch's  article  on  "  Lessons 
oftheWar,"  and  Dr.  Sigmund  Munz's  paper  on  "The 
Next  Pope,"  contains  no  article  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. I  have  dealt  with  those  two  articles  else- 
where. 

Fogs  and  Their  Ways. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon  has  an  article  on  "  Fogs 
and  their  Teaching,"  in  which  he  mentions  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  fogs,  such  as  their  relative  im- 
penetrability by  electric  light.  The  cost  in  gas 
alone  of  a  single  day's  fog  in  London  is  not  less 
than  £7,000  or  £8,000,  35,000,000  cubic  feet  in  ex- 
cess being  consumed  in  a  single  day.  The  only 
virtue  which  fogs  seem  to  possess  is  to  reduce  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  at  night.  An  analysis  of  the 
deposit  left  after  a  fog  at  Chelsea  showed  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter  to  thirty-six  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  together  with  five  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phurous and  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Town  fogs  are  very  dry,  and  some- 
times contain  no  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture. 

The  Temperance  Question. 

Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  writing  on  "  Public  Houses," 
discusses  the  Gothenburg  System  at  some  length. 
He  thinks  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a 
trial  of  the  Scandinavian  System  make  it  well 
■worth  a  venture.  At  the  best  valuable  experience 
would  have  been  gained,  while  at  the  worst  little 
disturbance  would  have  taken  place. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  E.  Saint  Genix  continues  his  revelations  on 
"  Monastic  Orders  up  to  Date,"  and  the  Rev.   W. 


The  National  Review. 

The  only  articles  in  the  "National  Review"  of  April 
which  require  separate  notice  are  those  which  deal 
with  the  South  African  War  and  its  military  issues. 
I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  ap- 
plication of  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  Franco-Ger- 
man relations,  and  with  the  Hon.  George  Peel's 
paper,  "  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt." 

The  Ethics  of  Editing. 
Such  is  the  title  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Massingham,  who  implies,  though  he  does  not 
say  so,  that  editing  requires  and  knows  no  ethics 
at  all.  The  modern  newspaper,  so  far  from  being 
an  instructor,  or  enlightener,  merely  reflects  the 
opinions  of  the  social  medium  in  wliich  it  exists, 
and  for  this  reason  the  editor-proprietor,  who  has 
no  one  to  fall  out  with  about  opinions,  is  the  most 
logical  development. 

Inaccurate  History. 
Lieut.-Col.  Maxse,  who  was  himself  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Soudanese  campaign,  takes  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  seriously  to  task  for  a  whole  series  of 
mistakes  and  misrepresentations  contained  in  his 
"  River  War."  He  says  that  the  "  River  War  " 
is  misleading  as  history  and  inaccurate  in  detail, 
and  certainly  the  number  of  corrections  which  Col. 
Maxse  makes  seems  to  justify  him. 

The  Russian  Press. 
"  Scythicus  "  writes  on  the  Russian  Press  with 
considerable  knowledge.  His  article  is  prefaced 
by  a  facsimile  page  "  blocked  out '.'  by  the  Russian, 
censor,  with  whose  vagaries  his  article  also  deals. 
In  Finland  the  censure  has  become  so  strict  that 
a  species  of  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  been 
formed  to  indemnify  proprietors  and  editors  against 
losses  from  suspension.  The  most  widely  circulat- 
ing of  Russian  newspapers  is  the  "  Sviet,"  which 
sells  some  100,000  copies  daily,  while  the  most 
authoritative  and  best  known  abroad,  the  "Novoe 
Vremya's,"  circulation  is  but  half. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

The  only  articles  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
for  April  which  call  for  separate  notice  are  those 
which  deal  with  South  African  problems.  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Hugh  Bellot's  article  on  "The 
Problem  in  South  Africa,"  Mr.  John  Trist's  on  "Our 
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National  Imbroglio,"  Mr.  C.  0.  Ovinglon's  paper 
on  "War  and  Evolution,"  and  the  two  anonymous 
articles  on  "Was  War  Necessary?"  and  "  How  to 
Consolidate  the  Empire." 

Comte  and  Mill. 

Mr.    Walter    Lloyd    reviews    the    correspondence 

recently    published   in    France   between    Auguste 

Comte  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most  interesting 

part  of  which  is  the  controversy  as  to  the  allegsi 

inferiority    of   women,    in    which    Mill    scored    the 

famous  point  that  women  must  be  equal  to  men  in 

reason,   since   men   admit  in   women   a  conscience 

ordinarily  more  scrupulous  than  theirs,  and  what  is 

conscience  if  not  the  submission  of  the  passions  to 

the  reason?  The  correspondence  was  finally  brought 

to  a    close  by    a  controversy  of  a  very  different 

character: — 

Comte  being  placed  in  financial  difficulties  through  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  posts  at  the  Polj'technic  School,  MOl 
generously  obtained  for  him  a  donation  of  3,000  francs, 
subscribed  by  Grote,  Moleswortli,  and  Raikes-Currie. 
Comte  took  it  into  his  head  that  this  gift,  whicli  was 
meant  as  a  temporary-  assistance,  was  to  be  an  an- 
nuity, and  considered  himself  deeply  aggiieved  when 
Mill  explained  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Comte 
persisted,  and  Mill  wrote  a  letter  which  seems  almost 
unduly  severe,  biit  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
persistence — a  persistence  founded  upon  a  misunder- 
standing— with  which  Comte  urged  liis  claim.  After 
this  the  correspondence  relaxed  and  finally  ceased  al- 
together. 

The  Renascence  of  Jane  Austen. 

Miss  Janet  Harper  contributes  a  paper  under  this 

heading.      She  thinks  that  Jane  Aiusten  is  the  best 

antidote  to  the  feverish  tendencies  of  the  day:  — 

Probably  the  best  time  to  read  one  of  .Jane  Aus- 
ten's novels  is  just  after  one  has  graduated,  or  is  in- 
flated with  University  honours,  or  is  puffed  up  with 
having  had  some  fugitive  verses  accepted  by  a  liigh- 
class  magazine,  or  has  surfeited  himself  with  fin  de 
siecle  stories  till  literary  dyspepsia  has  set  in.  These 
things  generally  occur  before  one  is  very  old,  but  there 
is  another  good  time  also,  which  is  even  less  limited 
by  years,  namely,  after  one  has  somehow  had  an  over- 
dose cf  ethics,  for  Miss  Austen  never  pointed  a  moral 
or  set  lici-self  to  teach.  Like  al'  true  geniuses,  she 
knew,  consciously  or  unconsciou.sly,  that  "art  works 
for  all  whom  it  can  teach,"  and  that  it  delivers  its  own 
message  to  us.  She  does  not  assure  us  that  the  appar- 
ently most  commonplace  of  human  beings  will  be  found 
interesting  in  some  point  if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
to  find  it  out,  but  nevertheless  through  her  art  we  learn 
it.  and  gi-eater  things,  the  power  of  love  and  the  beautv 
of  self-sacrifice.      Of  her  teaching  "  the  rest  is  silence." 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hudson  writes  on  "  Shakespeare's 
Ghosts,"  Mr.  Andrew  de  Temant  has  an  article 
on  the  late  Due  d'Aumale  and  Chantilly.  Mr. 
Herbert  Whiskin  contributes  a  couple  of  pages  of 
approval  of  Co-Education,  and  Miss  Julia  Hawkes- 
ley  writes  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Woman's 
Club." 


The   Fortnightly   Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  April  contains  no 
article  of  exceptional  interest.  Some  six  of  its 
articles  deal  with  South  Africa  and  with  the 
military  problems  raised  thereby.  The  only  other 
papers  requiring  separate  notice  are  Dr.  Karl 
Blind's  on  "  The  German  Navy,"  and  Mr.  Michael 
Macdonagh's  "Roj^al  Visit  to  Ireland." 

Ibsen's  New  Play. 

"When  We  Dead  Awaken"   is  the  subject  of  a 

critical  review  by  Mr.  James  Joyce,  who  sums  up 

as  follows:  — 

On  the  whole,  "  When  We  Dead  Awaken  "  may  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  the  author's  work — if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  the  greatest.  It  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
series,  which  began  with  '"  A  Doll's  House  " — a  grand 
epilogue  to  its  ten  predecessors.  Than  these  dramas, 
excellent  alike  in  dramaturgic  skill,  characterisation,  and 
supreme  interes't,  the  long  roll  of  drama,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  few  things  better  to  show. 

An  Agricultural  Census. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  writing  on  "  The  Next  Agricul- 
tural Census,"  pleads  for  a  more  accurate  and  scien- 
tific    agricultural     census.       He    thinks    that   the 
American  system  is  far  ahead  of  our  own: — 

It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  in  the  next  census  the 
classes  owning,  occupying,  or  working  on  the  land 
should  be  comprehensively  and  distinctivelv  enumerated. 
The  task  of  procuring  such  a  return  would  he  trifling 
in  comparison  with  what  was  done  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
to  be  greatly  extended  and  improved  upon  in  the  next 
one.  The  T'f>sults  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
census  of  ISDO  in  that  country  filled  three  immense 
volumes,  containing  together  2,478  pages,  besides  nu- 
merous maps  and  statistical  diagrams.  .4.  mere  list  of 
the  --ubiects  upon  which  .statistical  information  is  given 
in  these  volumes  would  occupy  several  pages  of  this 
Review. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  has  a  pleasant  article 
on  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise,  lately  burnt  down.  Fiona  Macleod  concludes 
her  article  on  lona.  The  interminable  controversy 
on  Caitholic  Continuity  is  continued  by  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Ward,  the  title  of  whose  article,  "  Unchanging 
Dogma  but  Changeful  Man,"  contains  the  gist  of 
his  contentions. 


Yet  another  hitherto  unpublished  account  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  by  an  eye-witness  appears 
in  the  April  "  Macmillan."  The  eye-wijness  is 
Sir  H.  Senhouse. 


The   Engineering   Magazine. 

The  lover  of  hard  fact  must  turn  with  great  re- 
lish to  such  a  magazine  as  this,  packed  as  it  is  v/ith 
statements  of  concrete  and  dynamic  realities.  In 
the  March  number,  for  example,  Mr.  B.  Taylor 
deals  with  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  in 
1899.  He  tells  us  that  "  in  all  the  history  of  in- 
dustry we  shall  search  in  vain  for  any  year  to 
equal  that  which  has  recently  closed."  About 
2,500,000  tons  were  added  to  the  world's  ocean- 
shipping  in  1899 — a  total  of  some  200,000  tons  over 
even  such  a  prolific  year  as  1898,  and  far  beyond 
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precedent.  Of  this  total  the  United  Kingdom  pi'O- 
duced  1,731,543  tons  or  nearly  seven-tenths.  This 
immense  increase  has  been  due  to  the  demand  for 
sea-fighters  and  sea-carriers.  The  writer  pre- 
dicts that,  in  order  to  secure  size  and  speed  in  big 
ocean-carriers,  the  use  of  nickel  steel  will  become 
more  common.  What  mild  steel  has  done  in  the 
lightening  of  ships  and  heightening  of  speed,  we 
may  expect  nickel  steel  to  do.  But  it  must  be 
cheapened  first.  The  paper  concludes  with  the 
familiar  wall  about  the  restrictive  action  of  the 
Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  with  the  menace 
that  if  labour  conditions  are  not  completely  re- 
volutionised. Great  Britain  will  not  remain  premier 
shipbuilder  of  the  world. 

The  Machine-shop  of  the  Future. 

Mr.  Henry  Roland  describes  "the  machine-shop 

of  the  immediate  future."      It  must  be — 

First,  a  white  shop  interior — walls  white,  ceilings 
white,  all  tools  painted  white;  next  liglit — iirst,  all  the 
daylight  possible,  next  abundant  are  lights  placed  above 
reflectors  directed  upward;  then  perfect  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, and  a  cheap  hot  meal  at  noon  time  in  a  comfort- 
able room  used  exclusively  for  eating,  not  for  smoking 
or  lounging.  These  particulars  give  the  worker  a  chance 
to  work.  To  obtain  workei-s  of  a  high  grade  they  must 
be  clean,  and  must  be  individualised,  and  must  not  be, 
either  in  theory,  treatment,  or  fact,  mere  numbered 
particles  of  a  mass.  The  individualised  worker,  who 
is  always  the  efficient  worker,  must  have  his  own  ter- 
ritory in  the  shop,  his  own  clothes  locker,  his  own 
wash-bowl,  his  own  seat  at  the  table,  his  own  machine 
or  vice,  his  own  round  of  duties,  his  own  consciousness 
of  his  own  worth  and  value. 

Gold  mining  prospects  in  Rhodesia  are  outlined 
by  Mr.  R.  R.  Mabson,  who  prophesies  of  rapid 
strides  in  the  settlement  of  Rhodesia,  and  exten- 
sion of  mining,  given  restoration  of  peace  to  South 
Africa.  "  Fresh  reef  discoveries  are  constantly 
being  made."  So  far  "  there  is  nothing  phenomenal 
as  to  richness:  as  usual  nuggety  specimens,  but  no 
especially  rich  deposits  as  in  Western  Australia 
or  Colorado:  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  steady  pro- 
gress to  be  made." 

A.  Stodola  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Switzerland,  though  possessing  almost  no  iron 
and  no  coal  at  all,  occupies  a  pre-eminent  position 
in  the  art  of  steam-engine  construction.  The 
Swiss  industry  shows  little  which  is  really  new. 
but  is  marked  by  intense  activity  in  developing  the 
♦  best  points  of  systems  known  elsewhere.  Its  worli 
shows  excess  nowhere,  but  everywhere  an  elegance 
of  design  combined  with  great  efficiency.  Its  future 
must  depend  on  the  increasing  intelligence  of  Swiss 
workmen. 

The  policy  of  secretiveness  in  industrial  work  is 
discussed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  who  finds  a 
gradual  approach  between  American  and  European 
practice.  The  Americans  are  less  frank  and  self- 
revealing,  the  Europeans  less  close  and  suspicious 
than  they  were.  The  writer  justifies  both  ten- 
dencies. 


The  world's  production  of  copper  in  1898  is  set 
down  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Hatch  at  more  than  420,000 
tons,  of  which  the  United  States  alone  produced 
237,000  tons,  or  551  per  cent. 

Discussing  the  future  of  electrical  supply,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Adams  suggests  that  the  gas-engine  may 
largely  displace  the  steam-engine  by  reason  of 
superior  economy  in  fuel.  The  system  which 
places  gas-engines  at  sub-stations  delivers  1.16 
times  as  much  of  their  output  for  distribution  as 
does  the  system  with  all  the  engines  at  a  main 
station. 


The  Nouvelle  Revue. 

Politics  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  de- 
voted to  serious  subjects  in  both  the  March  num- 
bers of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue."  Indeed,  the  ex- 
periment of  the  young  editors  is  an  interesting  one; 
it  is  clear  that  in  future  they  hope  to  appeal  to  two 
publics — those  absorbed  In  public  matters,  and 
those  whose  only  delight  is  in  poetry  and  fiction 
— five  contributions  of  the  March  1st  number  con- 
sisting of  the  latter,  while  the  other  three  are  en- 
titled severally:  "  Napoleon  in  1805,"  some  curious 
personal  recollections  of  General  Thiard,  "Europe 
and  the  South  African  War,"  and  Madame  Adam's 
"  Letters  on  Foreign  Politics." 

Other  Articles. 
All  those  interested  in  the  French  drama  and  in 
the  subsidised  theatre  system  will  find  much  of 
value  in  M.  Bernhelm's  excellent  article  on  ths 
Odeon,  which  has  been  called  the  second  Theatre 
Francals,  and  where  the  homeless  company  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  will  be  housed  until  their  new 
theatre  is  ready.  Another  article,  signed  Jean 
Pommerol,  describes  the  adventures  of  a  French 
woman  travellers  among  the  Sahara  Desert  Arabs. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  "  for  March  is  not  up  to 
its  usual  level,  but  that  level  has  lately  been  .=0 
high  that  there  still  remains  plenty  of  interesting 
reading. 

Too  Much  Government. 

Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  thinks  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  too  much  governed,  and 
gives  a  number  of  instances  of  unnecessary  or  in- 
terfering legislation  which  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  times.  In  1899  alone  there 
were  no  less  than  14,159  public  and  private  laws 
enacted  in  the  American  State  Legislatures,  varying 
from  the  protection  of  life  and  property  to  the  re- 
gulation of  the  wearing  of  hats  in  theatres.  Mr. 
Hill  thinks  that  State  interference  in  private  life 
leads  to  serious  abuses;  and  certainly,  if  the  follow- 
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ing  list  is  a  genuine  one,  he  has  good  grounds  for 
apprehension: — 

'Die  Ikfichigan  Lepslature  has  under  consideration  the 
prohibition  of  printing  hotel  menus  in  a  language  other 
than  iMiglisili;  Indiana,  the  establishment  of  '  a  new 
metiliomatic^l  truth."  viz.,  the  squaring  of  the  circle; 
Nebraska,  the  penalising  of  football  as  a  misdemeanour; 
Missouri,  an  act  to  prohibit  railroad  companies  from 
using  w-xwden  rails  and  tying  them  with  string,  and 
flirtations  with  or  by  railroad  employes;  Kansas,  an  act 
to  prevent  the  wearing  of  corsets  or  bloomers;  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  we  hear,  an  act  to  require  every  man  to  pay 
for  his  o-vvn  drinks;  Minnesota,  a  bill  to  require  a  red 
light  to  be  displayed  on  tlie  outside  of  every  drinking 
saloon,  -mth  the  word  "Danger"  thereon;  and  the 
Senate  of  another  State  not  long  ago  wrestled  with 
the  problem  whether  a  druggist  selling  patent  medi- 
cines should  not  keep  affixed  in  a  conspicuous  place  m 
his  store  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  had  himself  tried 
one  bottle  of  the  mixture  in  question  and  experienced 
no  deleterious  effects  therefrom.  At  the  present  moment 
another  learned  assembly  is  gravely  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  statutory  enactment  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, an  amendment  having  been  proposed  to  the 
tenth  prohibiting  the  coveting  of  a  neighbour's  bicycle; 
and  the  high  theatre  hat  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
anxious  legislative  thought  in  half-a-dozen  States. 

Divorce  in  America. 

Elizabeth    Cody    Stanton    answers    the    question, 

"Are  Homogeneous  Divorce  Laws  in  all  the  States 

Desirable?"  in  the  negative.  The  question  is  wholly 

a  civil  one,  she  thinks,  and  should  be  left  to  the 

States  to  settle  themselves,  having  regard  to  local 

needs  and  convictions.      She  says:  — 

Questions  involved  in  marriage  and  divorce  should  be, 
in  the  churches,  matters  of  doctrinal  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline only;  and,  after  having  discussed  for  centuries 
the  question  as  to  what  the  Bible  teaches  concerning 
divorce,  without  arriving  at  any  settled  conclusion,  they 
ahould  agree  somewhat  amonc;  themselves  before  they  at- 
tempt to  dictate  State  legislation  on  the  subject.  It 
simplifies  this  question  to  eliminate  the  pretensions  of 
the  Church  and  the  Bible  as  to  its  regulation.  As  tihe 
Bible  sanctions  divorce  and  polygamy,  in  the  practice 
of  chosen  people,  and  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  the 
canon  law  has  been  pliable  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
enforced  or  set  aside  at  the  behests  of  kings  and  nobles, 
it  would  simplify  the  discussion  to  confine  it  wholly  to 
the  ci\il  law,  regarding  divorce  as  a  State  question. 

Mr.  McKlnley's  "War  Power." 
The  question  of  the  future  government  of  the 
territories  taken  from  Spain  in  the  late  war  is  raised 
by  the  Honourable  Perry  Belmont,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  Spain,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
President's  War  Power."  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  always,  in  peace  or  in  war,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy,  but  when 
war  exists  he  acquires  a  new  power,  and  on  the 
question  whether  this  power  exists  in  conquered 
territories  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  depends 
the  legality  of  Mr.  McKlnley's  proposals  for  the 
government  of  his  recent  acquisitions. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Pechenard  writes  on  "  The  End  of 
Americanism  in  France,"  John  Oliver  Hobbes  con- 
tributes a  review  of  "  David  Harum,"  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tin McCarthy  has  a  paper  on  "  Disappearing 
Authors,"  in  which  he  deals  with  the  fluctuations 


in  the  fame  of  great  writers.  The  number  con- 
cludes with  a  collectioin  of  poems  by  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  translated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman. 


The  Lady*s  Realm. 

In  the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  April  we  have  tha 
last  article  of  the  interesting  series  written  by  Miss 
Savory  about  her  adventures  in  India.  In  "A 
Woman's  Impressions  of  the  Khyber  Pass,"  Mis9 
Savory  gives  a  graphic  description  of  Peshawur, 
whence  she  journeyed  to  the  historic  Pass,  the 
"  gate  of  India,"  through  which  how  many  armies 
have  not  passed  to  victory  or  destruction,  from  that 
of  Darius  of  Persia,  to  Alexander  the  Great  in  327 
B.C.,  and  our  own  General  Elphinstone  in  1842? 

Sarah  A.  Tooley  has  interviewed  Dr.  Browne,  th« 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  whose  task  now  is  to  reorganise 
the  ancient  See  of  Bristol,  and  separate  it  from 
Gloucester.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Browne  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Cambridge,  and 
has  left  a  permanent  work  behind  him  in  the  "Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations,"  to  the  organisation  of 
which  he  devoted  twenty  years.  Dr.  Browne  was 
an  advocate  for  the  Women's  Higher  Education 
movement  in  Cambridge,  and  used  to  lecture  to  the 
students  at  Hitchin,  before  that  college  was  removed 
to  Girton.  He,  however,  parted  company  with  the 
"  sweet  girl  graduate "  when  she  demanded  de- 
grees from  the  University.  Evidently  the  Bishop 
is  a  many-sided  man.  At  Cambridge  he  culti- 
vated not  only  art  and  archaeology,  but  also  be- 
gonias and  chrysanthemums.  Alpine  climbing  and 
exploration  into  ice  caves  have  occupied  some  of 
his  holidays,  and  once  he  had  an  all-night  struggle 
on  the  Tay  with  a  salmon  of  record -beating  size 
— a  struggle  which  ended  in  victory  for  the  salmon. 
Chippendale  furniture,  Leeds  and  Wedgwood  china, 
curious  and  antique  things  of  all  kinds,  have  also  a 
great  attraction  for  Dr.  Browne. 


The  Revue  des  Revues. 

In  the  "  Revue  des  Revues  "  for  March  1  the  first 
place  is  occupied  by  an  article  by  Eugene  Muntz  ob 
"Protestantism  and  Art,"  admittedly  suggested  by 
the  recent  crisis  in  the  English  Church,  and  hardly 
likely  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Low  Church 
Party.  Poor  Mr.  Kensit!  The  writer  points 
out  how  almost  throughout  its  history  the  attitude 
of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  one  of  hostility 
to  art.  Calvin  particularly  he  looks  upon  as  on© 
of  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  The  sup- 
pression, he  says,  of  everything  which  appeals 
to  the  eye  is  tantamount  to  starving  the  heart  and 
the  soul.  Luther  he  shows  to  have  been  far  more 
wide-minded.      The  worship  of  images  he  would 
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indeed  have  forbidden,  but  in  painting,  sculpture, 
or  engraving  lie  saw  no  more  harm  than  in  the 
possession  of  pictures,  statues,  or  other  works  of 
art.  M.  Muntz  notes  with  approval  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  High  Churches,  and  calls  upon  French 
ProtePtants  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Ritualists 
and  invoke  the  aid  of  art  in  the  adornment  of 
their  places  of  worship. 

French  Atrocities  in  Madagascar. 
"  Criminal  Colonisation  "  is  the  title  of  a  striking 
article  by  M.  Vigne  d'Octon,  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  article  is  a  terrible  indict- 
ment against  French  policy  in  Madagascar.  It 
contains  a  description  of  a  night  massacre  at  Am- 
bike  under  Commandant  Gerard,  by  which  the 
French  signalised  their  taking  possession  of  the 
Mcnabe  district,  which  reads  like  an  extract  from 
the  bloody  records  of  Ai-menia.  After  that  fatal 
night,  "the  ground  was  covered  with  red  mud." 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  blood  of  nearly  3,000  vic- 
tims had  been  used  to  dye  it.  When  the  news 
of  this  massacre  spread,  the  Menabe  district  rose 
in  revolt,  and  a  two  years'  struggle  began  against 
the  Sakalaves.  M.  d'Octon  considei's  that  their 
resistance  will  eventually  be  overcome,  but  the 
civilisation  of  the  Menabe  will  be  greatly  retarded 
owing  to  that  terrible  massacre  which  cost  the 
natives  "  tons  of  blood  and  tears,  and  has  been 
the  source  of  terrible  expense  to  France."  This, 
says  the  deputy,  is  the  absolute  truth  about  an  ex- 
ploit which  was  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  during  the  conquest  of  Madagascar.  He 
concludes  with  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to 
realise  that  "  pillaging,  burning,  violating,  and 
throat-cutting  is  not  colonising,  and  that  in  civilis- 
ing dark  races  gentleness  counts  for  more  than 
force,  and  pity  for  more  than  violence." 

Fourier  and  His  Ideas. 
M.  Jules  Bois,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Religion  of 
Pity,"  gives  some  account  of  Fourier,  his  ideas  of 
the  equality  of  woman,  of  co-operation,  of  an  "  in- 
dustrial army  "  of  productive  and  peaceful,  instead 
of  unproductive  and  destructive  soldiers  (his  re- 
medy for  the  prevention  of  wars),  of  his  extraor- 
dinary conceptions  of  morality,  his  vegetarianism, 
and  the  various  other  original  and  advanced  ideas 
with  which  the  thinker's  head  was  filled,  and  some 
of  which  have  either  been  realised  or  are  in  course 
of  becoming  so. 

French   and    German    Consumptive   Hospitals. 

"  The  Combating  of  Tuberculosis,"  whether  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  is  unhappily  a  subject  of  per- 
ennial and  not  decreasing  interest.  In  France 
alone  150,000  persons  fall  annually  victims  to  this 
disease.  Dr.  Romme,  the  writer  of  the  article. 
gives  a  revolting  account  of  French  consumptive 


hospitals,  the  only  refuge  of  the  poor  smitten  with 
this  malady.  Why,  he  asks,  cannot  France  have 
sanatoria  for  her  consumptives,  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  excellent  institutions  in  which  the 
Germans  are  succeeding  in  restoring  their  tuber- 
culous patients  to  complete  health  in  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  submitted,  and  in  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  remaining  cases  to  a  measure  of  health  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  work 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years?  After  the  sicken- 
ing pages  which  preceded  it,  this  description  of  a 
German  hospital  for  consumptives  is  refreshing 
reading  by  contrast. 


Cassier's. 

War  mechanism  in  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Walsh,  has  the  first  place  in  the  March  number. 
The  writer  looks  at  current  operations  as  so  many 
tests  of  war  inventions  devised  in  peace.  He  spe- 
cially trea.ts  of  the  armoured  train,  electric  search- 
light, war-balloons  and  the  heliograph. 

Scientific  sharpshooting  is  the  title  Mr.  Horace 
Kephart  gives  to  his  paper  of  suggestions.  He 
urges  the  selection  of  ten  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  twenty  best  shots  in  every  hundred.  Give  them, 
he  goes  on,  rifles  specially  well  built  and  sighted. 
Relieve  them  of  petty  duties.  Give  them  at  least 
corporal's  pay  and  a  badge  of  merit.  Allow  them 
plenty  of  ammunition  for  practice.  Give  them 
good  mounts.  Have  them  train  their  horses  as 
the  American  Indians  trained  theirs.  He  hopes 
that  against  a  line  of  such  sharpshooters  in  cover 
attack  would  be  suicidal;  and  when  attack  is  hope- 
less war  will  cease. 

Mr.  W.  Gilbert  Irwin  writes  on  transportation  in 
the  Philippines,  where  at  present  there  is  only  one 
rai'way  less  than  125  miles  long,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, he  foretells  bright  possibilities  for  rail- 
way development. 

The  advisability  of  introducing  the  metric  system 
into  English  and  American  machine  shops  is  chal- 
lenged by  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers.  His  principal  ob- 
jection is  the  superior  divisibility  of  the  present 
system  in  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  and 
so  forth.  The  real  argument,  though  unexpressed, 
behind  his  objections  is  that  instead  of  changing 
our  weights  and  measures  to  suit  our  decimal  no- 
tation, we  need  to  reform  our  notation  itself  into  u 
system  more  divisible  than  ten. 


The  "  Fortnightly  "  for  April  contains  an  inter- 
view, edited  by  Maynard  Butler,  with  a  forty-eight 
years'  resident  of  South  Africa.  The  article  con- 
tains some  pleasant  sketches  of  colonial  life,  past 
and  present. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  I 
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/nbetbobiet  2La6ic0'  dollege. 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT        ^EV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REF8RD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (.on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University- trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Six  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  pufe'to- 
gether  obtained  eight  first-classes.  Tke 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained' three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  ami  History, 
and  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
in  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  CoII^e  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDEftS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS  FROM  A  DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 
are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. —Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who>*  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary scSicol  w0rk. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  no4 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  students  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  ijthe  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  court* 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with -.Jiomeliness  and  comfort.  Above  all,  religious  training  and 
peraonal  sympathy  malie  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 
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BUSINESS   DEPARTMENT. 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    MONTH. 


I.-FINANCE    AND    TRADE   IN   VICTORIA. 

By  "A.  J.  Wilson,  June." 


Will  Victoria  Borrow  ? 

The  Collingwood  Railway,  the  Central  Railwray  Sta- 
tion, resumption  of  'and  for  closer  settlement,  ex- 
penditure on  river  improvements,  and  the  sending  of 
contingents  have  increased,  and  will  still  further  in- 
crease heavy  Government  expenditure,  and  bhougb  it  is 
eensrally  thought  that  the  Government  has  sufficient 
funds  in  hand  to  carry  on  for  the  next  few  months, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Treasury  officials  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  offering  another  loan  for, 
say,  £500,000.  The  amount,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  an 
extensive  one,  and  could  be  easily  raised  locally,  without 
any  recourse  whatsoever  to  the  British  investor,  who  has 
been  fed  for  a  very  considerable  time  on  high-interest- 
bearing  Australian  loans.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  not  so  long  ago  borrowed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  at  3i  per  cent,  and  netted  about  £98  5s.,  the 
average  price  being  £99  9s.  The  Government  has  man- 
aged in  the  past  to  always  borrow  on  J  per  cent,  better 
terms  than  the  Board;  and  if  the  present  Treasurer  be 
endowed  with  a  greater  financial  capacity  than  his  pre- 
decessor, he  will  offer  a  3  per  cent,  loan  locally  at  a 
minimum  of  £97  10s.,  or,  at  the  most,  £98.  Even  this 
price  is  pounds  per  cent,  above  what  the  colony  could 
get  in  London  and  2  per  cent,  above  the  present  quota- 
tion on  sellers'  account  of  its  3  per  cent. 
stock  in  that  centre,  which  stands  at  £96.  If 
for  a  short  time  a  ray  of  common  sense  can 
force  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  trustee  of 
tihe  colony's  finances  and  the  permanent  officials,  then 
we  can  look  to  having  the  loan  made  a  purely  local  one, 
and  not  at  the  absurdly  high  figure  of  £101,  which  is 
being  charged  at  the  Treasury  to-day,  and  forces  money 
to  be  idle.  Piivate  moneys  awaiting  investment  are 
very  large  indeed,  w'hile  Banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions all  complain  of  the  dearth  of  suitable  securi- 
ties, those  offering  being  at  exorbitant  prices.  Will  the 
Treasurer  adopt  a  common  sense  plan? 

The  N.S.W.  "T.  B."  Issue. 

Nerw  South  Wales  recently  offered  the  Britisii  inves- 
tor— who  has  already  become  semi-bloated  on  the 
exorbitant  interest  charged  for  Australian  loans — a  mil- 
lion 4  per  cent.  Treasury  Bills,  with  a  currency  of  two 
years,  at  £99  IDs.  They  were  snapped  up — and  a  day 
after  the  issue  were  quoted  at  £101.  The  Treasurer  and 
the  permanent  officials  slapped  each  other  on  the  back, 
and  when  some  one  ventured  to  ask  where  the  local  in- 
vestor came  in — the  man  who  has  to  pay  the  interest. 


and  either  repay  the  loan,  or  make  arrangements  to  pass 
it  on  to  posterity— the  Treasury  officials,  with  one 
accord,  rose  on  their  hind  legs,  and  brayed  at  the 
temerity  of  any  individual  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
their  policy.  In  a  sane  moment,  however,  it 
w£is  decided  to  "teat "  the  local  market.  Accord- 
ingly, £500,000  Treasury  Bills,  with  a  cnrrency  of  five 
years,  but  interest  reduced,  mind  you,  by  a  half  per 
cent,  to  3J  per  cent.,  were  offered  to  the  local  public. 
As  emphaaising  the  position  of  the  markeit,  £950,000  was 
subscribed;  the  average  price  paid  was  £101  5s.  4d., 
tenders  at   £101  obtaining  75  per  cent.,  and  those  above 


PHCENIX    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

EitAbliabcd  178S. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Wealthiett 

Fire  Offices  in  the  World 


Fir*  LossM  Paid   Exc««cl  «23,000,00«. 
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OP  THE 

Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Kscbange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAEEBROKER, 

6  WAEE  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM   &  CO. 

; Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS. 

BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS  ADELAIDE. 


SILVER     &    ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,    13  to   18  PIRIE    CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  8  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S.  C.  Ward.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward. 

S.   C.   WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKERS. 
27  GRENFELL  ST.,   ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Bus.ness  Only. 


HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND    SHAREBROKER. 

2  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS,  ADELAIDE. 
Telephone  518. 


SMITH     &    THOMPSON, 

STOCK    AND    SHAE)!iBROKERa. 
DAVENPORT    CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Btook  Exchange  of  Adelaide, 


DAVIES     &     HAMER, 

SHAaEBROKEUS 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide^ 

KINQ  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


in  full,  not  one  tender  at  par  being  accepted.  In  these 
amounts  there  were  two  tenders  for  £100,000  each,  on 
account  of  l?anl:.s.  The  actual  interest  charge  on  the 
London  loan  works  out  at  about  4|per  cent.,  and  that  on 
the  local  to  only  £3  lOs.,  after  allowing  for  expenses. 
And  yet  the  Treasury  has  not  hid  its  very  head  in 
shame. 

South  Australian  Finance. 

Tlie  finances  of  South  Australia  have  lately 
been  very  mixed  up.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  the  brilliant  idea  was  hit  upon  some  time 
ago  of  receiving  "  deposits  "  for  six  and  twelve  months, 
from  the  public,  in  order  to  allow  the  Government  to 
meet  its  obligations.  Then,  on  the  top  of  this,  the 
Treasury  offered  to  sell  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  accrued 
interest,  from  December  1  last,  at  the  net  price  of 
£98.  Unfortunately,  a  loan  also  became  necessary  in 
London,  the  result  of  which  was  that  an  average  of 
£94  10s.  9d.  -was  accepted,  all  but  £197,000  {so  private 
advices  state)  out  of  the  £1,000,000  offered  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  Syndicate  of  Underwriters,  who  were 
paid  £1  5s.  per  cent,  for  their  work.  With  this  nice 
little  margin  of  25s.,  and  the  fact  before  them  that 
South  Australian  investors  were  paying  the  Treasury 
in  that  colony  £97  (reduced  to  this  figure  when  the 
London  loai.  ended  in  a  fiasco)  the  svndicate  saw  its 
chance,  and  has  taken  it.  Now  blocks  of  the  lately- 
issued  Loni'on  loan  are  on  sale  in  Adelaide  at  £95 
15s.,  with  2(  -i.  accrued  interest,  as  against  the  £97  asked 
by  the  Government,  with  25s.  accrued  interest.  Need- 
less to  say  the  South  Australian  Treasurer  finds  no 
takers  for  his  offer. 

Australian  Credit, 

If  Australian  Treasurers  are  intent  upon  borrowing 
always  in  London,  we  are  sorely  afraid  that  the  credit 
of  the  colonies  will  suffer  much  more  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  last  few  years.  A  recent  article  in  the 
"  Financial  Times  "  on  British  capital  and  Australasia 
brings  out  some  very  important  points  in  this  respect, 
llie  chief  item  of  interest  lies  in  a  table  showing  the 
gradually  reduced  prices  these  colonies  have  had  to  put 
up  with  for  their  3  per  cent,  loans.      This  is  as  follows:^ 

Australian   Three-per-cents. 


Amouut  of 

Mini- 

Avgd.  Pri'  e 

Capital 

Colony. 

Date. 

Issue. 

mnm. 

Obtained. 

Tendered. 

£ 

£ 

£     s.   d. 

£ 

N.R.W. 

..  Jan. '98 

..  L.noo.ono  . 

.  99     . 

.100      8    4 

...  3,908,400 

N.Z. 

..  Eeb.  '99   . 

..  1,000,000  . 

.  96     . 

.     96    11    0 

-.  3,027,000 

S.A 

.  Jan.  'PG    . 

..  1,500.000  . 

.  94.J  . 

.    94    17  10 

..  2,37  ,2.50 

S.A.    ... 

..  Mar.  '00 

..  1,000000  . 

.  94i  . 

.    94    10    9 

...  1,298,700 

Victoria 

..  Feb.  '99   . 

..  1,600,000  . 

.  9.5     . 

.    95      3    6 

..  3  568,500 

W.A.  ... 

..  Jan.  '98   . 

..  1,000,000  . 

.  95     .. 

.    96      6    4 

..  2,891,250 

W.A.  ... 

.    July  '98  , 

..  1,000,000  . 

.  94     . 

.    94      3    4 

.,     *oo0,000 

W.A.  ... 

..  Mar. '00  . 

.  1,000,000  . 

.  931   . 

.     93    12    91 

..  1,570,000^ 

•Balance  taken  by  syndicate. 

This  table  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  our- 
selves, for  it  shows  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
London  is  getting  "  chock,"  to  use  a  vulgarism,  of 
Australian  loans.  Our  credit  has  been  traded  on  by 
Treasurer  after  Treasurer,  and  the  sooner  their  suc- 
cessors open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  bor- 
row at  anything  like  the  prices  obtainable  in  1897,  the 
better.  And  it  we  cannot  borrow  in  London  at  what 
we  term  a  fair  price,  why  not  try  the  colonies,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  borrow  at  all? — where  our  loans  are 
quoted  pounds  per  cent,  above  what  they  are  in  "  the 
centre   of   the   Empire." 

Australian  Loans  and  Trust  Funds. 

Because  the  colonies  have  6,000  men  at  the  front  in 
South  Africa,  and  have  subscribed  £250,000  to  Patriotic 
Funds,  there  are  many  who  consider  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  grant  readily  the  necessary  authority 
to  trustees  to  utilise  our  loans  as  a  medium  for  in- 
vestment. This  is  not  being  taken  seriously  in  London. 
All  financial  writers  are  against  it;  from  the  fact  that 
tihey  consider  Australian  debt  so  extraordinarily  large, 
and   out   of   proportion    bo   her  present   standing    (they 
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BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  Ltd. 


5)t.                                         FOR    THE    HALF-YEAR 

ENDING    31st    MARCH,    1900. 

Cc. 

To  Proprietors'  Paid-up  Capital,  viz  :— 

By  Coined  Gold  and  Hilter  and 

31,184  Preference  Shares  piid 

other  Coined  Metal 

£5.'3.272  14    0 

in  cash  to  £9  15s.... 

£304,041    0    0 

,,     Gold  and  Silver  in  Bullion 

77,278  Ordinary  Shares  paid 

or  Bars 

8,901  12  11 

in  cash 

98,392    5    0 

£402,436     5 
10,000    0 

n 

,,     Ca!-h  at  Bankers  ... 
,,     Victoria    Government    In- 
scribed Stock,  M- tropoli- 

120,982  19    2 

„     Reserve  Fund 

0 

„     Notes  in  Circulation 

116,716    0 

0 

tan  tio'rd  of  Works,  and 

„     Bills  in  Circulation  ... 

... 

111,573  16 

6 

Municipal      Debentures, 

„     Government  Deposits— 

at  cost... 

25,733    2    7 

Not  beavmg  In  erest,  £33,193 

„    Balances   due   from  other 

12^   7d.:  bearing  Interest, 

Banks  ... 

18,607  13    2 

£308,899  19s.  3J. 

342,C08  11  10 

„     Notes  of  other  Banks 

853    0    0 

Other  Deposits — 

„    Bills  and    Eemittances  in 

Not  bearing  In-erest,  £714.557 

transitu 

89,366  17    0 

16s.  7d. :  be-iring  Interest 

,,     Stamps    ... 

647    5  10 

— Npw  Deposits,  £577,564 

£788,425    4 

8 

8s.  53 

1,292,122    5    0 

,,    Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 

1,6.34,220  16 
857,087     4 

ID 

189  507  10 
86,604    3 

1 
2 

Bearing  Interest— deferred  deposits... 

9 

Other  Real  Estate  at  valu 

ition     ... 

„    Interest  accrued  thereon  and  Rebate  on  Bills 

Shares  in  otht  r  Companies 

:it  valuation     ... 

18,915  12 

4 

Current     ... 

23,465  17 

1 

,,     Advances,  exclusive  of  provision  for  Bad  or 

„    Profit  and  Loss 

... 

10,449  14 

U 

Doubtlul  Debts    ... 
,,    Bills  of  Exchange  and  Prom 
counted,  not  included  in 

ssory  Notes  Dis- 
above,  exclusive 

1,762,688    7 

i 

of  provision  for  Bad  or  Doubtful  Debts     .. 

317,750  15 

9 

,,    Chattel   Property  at  valuat 

on  (written  off. 

£372  16s.  3d.)        

Liabilities  of  Customers  and  otliors  in  respect  of 

3,058    0  10 

£3,165  om  14 

2 

£3.165,949  14 

2 

Contingent  Liabitities,  as  per  Cont 

ra 

£21,804  12 

5 

Contingent  Liabilities,  as 

per  Contra 

£21,804  12 

5 

I^K-ODF-IT     J^1<TJD     LOSS      J^CCOTJIsrT. 


To   current   expenses  (including  salaries,  rents, 

re  pa  rs,  stationery,  &c  )    ■•.            •■•            ...          £20.931     4  1 

„     Bnnk  note  tax                         ...            ...            ...               1.014  18  4 

,,     Trnnsfer  to  Reserve  Fund    ...            ...            ...               5,000    0  0 

„     B.ilance       ...            ...            ...             10,449  14  0 

£37.sn.i  16  5 


By  Balance  brought  forward 

„  Gross  profits  for  the  half-year,  after  allowing 
for  interest  accrued  on  deposits,  rebate  on 
bills  current,  and  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts 


£1  617    7  11 


35,778    8    6 
£37.305  16    5 


I^:ESEI^^7":E    zftjisthd    j^ccotjistt. 

To  Balance 

.   £10,000    0    0 

By  Balance  brought  forward 
„     Transfer  from  profit  and  loss 

£5,000    0    0 
5,000    0    0 

£10.000    0    0 

£10.000    0    0 

The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  £10  000,  and  the  accumulated  profits  to  £10,449  14s.,  and  are  used  in  the  business. 

There  are  n )  df-bentures  or  s-tock  of  the  B.ink  outstanding,  nor  debts  of  the  Bank  due  on  judgment  nor  otherwise  secured. 

The  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  are  Directors  of  the  Company  at  the  date  hereof  are : — Sir  Rupert  Turner 
Haveloek  Clarke,  of  William -street,  Melbourne,  b.ironet ;  Thomas  Russell,  of  Malvern-road,  Armadale,  gentleman  ;  John  Johnston  Smart, 
of  Orroug-road,  Toorak,  gentleman  ;  James  Moloney,  of  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  barrister  and  solicitor;  Thomas  Skene,  of  Marnoo, 
Rupanyup,  sheep  farmer. 

Ti  e  .necompan^iDg  statement  and  balance-s-heet  of  the  Bank  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge,  true  in  every  particular. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  derla'ation,  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the 
Parliament  of  Victoria  rendering  per.'ons  making  a  false  declaration  punishuble  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Declared  at  Melbourne,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  this  19th  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred. 

SELBY  PAXTON. 

Before  me— M.  L.  Hutchinson,  J. P.  Melbourne,  19th  April,  1900. 

To  the  Shareholders  of  the  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  report  that  we  have  audited  the  accounts  of  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Limited  for  the 
half-year  ended  3lst  March,  1900.  the  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  branches  being  taken  on  the  certificates  of  the  managers  and  accountants, 
and  that  the  acccmpanyii  g  balance-sheet  is  in  our  opinion  correct.  We  have  also  to  report  that  ouriug  such  audit  we  have  not  observed 
or  become  acquainted  with  ary  breach  cf  the  "Conipanies  Acts"  committed  by  the  company,  or  any  director,  manager,  employe,  auditor, 
or  shareholder  thereof,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are  in  a  pusition  to  form  .an  opinion,  the  balance-; heet  and  accounts  have  been  drawn  up 
in  accord.mce  with  the  provisions  of  the  "Companies  Acts,"  and  present  a  correct  view  of  th-)  st  ite  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  that  all 
cm  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  shareholders'  as  well  as  the  private  balance-sheet  have  been  duly  compiled  with. 


We  are,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 


FRED.   H.  WILSON,  P.LA.V.,-)  .  ,..,.^ 
C.  DUIGAN.  'j  Auditors. 


We,  Thomas  Russell  and  John  Johnston  Srrart,  of  Melbourne,  being  Directors  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Anitralasia  Limited,  do 
hereby  certifv  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  balance-sheet  is  correct,  and  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  the  stiite  of  the 
company's  affairs. 

Dated  at  Melbourne,  this  19th  day  of  April,  1900.  By  order  of  the  Bonrd. 

THOMAS   RUSSELL,        I  r,;,„„t.,,<, 
Witness:  R.  S.  Watson.  "  J.  JOHNSTON   SMART,  j  ^"^°*°"- 

We,  Thomas  Ru=sell  and  John  Johnston  Smart,  of  Melbourne,  being  two  of  the  Directors  of  The  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia 
Limited,  do  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  statement  is  correct. 
Hated  at  Melbourne,  this  19th  day  of  April,  1900. 

THOMAS   RUSSELL,        >  TM,.«„f„™ 
Witness:   B.  S.  Watson.  J.  JOHNSTON    SMART, |-""^^""''' 
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WILLIAM    BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOOK    AND    SHAREBROKER. 


39,  29a  royal  exchange, 


[Telephone  629. 


KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


1 

1 

C.  H.  LEAVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchaige  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

BROOKMAN'S 

BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  No. 

849.                  Correspondence  invited. 

F.  J.   RENGGER    &    CO., 

SHAREBROKERS  AND  MINING  AGENTS, 

29d    AND    29b    ROTAL   EXCHANGE,   ADELAIDE, 

Code :— MoREiNO  <fc  Neal. 


Telephone  No.  1018.  Commission  only. 

LAMBERT     LANGMAN 

(A  Colonist  ot  over  40  Years), 

SHAREBROKER, 

No.    20    BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS,    GBENFELL 

STREET,    ADELAIDE. 
Over  3  years  with  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  Roach  Bros. 


A.  RuTTER  Olarkb,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 
R.  E.  P.  Osborne,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide. 

CLARKE     &    CO., 

STOCK,  AND    SHAKE    BROKERS, 
UNIVERSAL  bUlLDINGS,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE, 
and  at  Brookman  St,,  Kalqoorlib, 


Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Pacl^ets  (all  Post  Fkek)— 
200  (all  Different)  Is.  9d.)  post  free 
120  ,,  One  Shilling;,  post  free. 

60  „  Sixpence,  postage  tree. 

Also,  300  (Specially  good)  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

400  (Very  fine),  5s.  6d.        500  (a  Collection  in  itself),  9s.  6d. 
1,500  (all  different,  no  Australian,  Magnificent  Collection),  75s. 

Specially  Cheap  B  B  Scries  (not  so  good  as  the  A  A,  but  no 

duplicate  in  a  packet),  150,  Is.;  100,  6d.  post  free. 

WE  BUY  FOR  CASH  Common  Australian  Stamps,  Id., 
and  2d,,  9d.  per  1,000;  West  Australia,  2s.  6d,  1,000,  ^d.  Victoria 
4d.  100;  W,A.  and  Tas,  9d.  100;  others  6d  100,  Tasmania  Vie«8 
6d,  100  ;  S.A.,  new  issue,  4d,  100,,  ^d,  green  Is,  Od.  100.  For  higher- 
priced  Australian,  2^d,,  3d.,  to  Is,,  &c,,  we  pay  Is,  to  3s,  6d,  100  Cash, 
Newspaper  wrappers  or  Envelopes,  cut  square  with  one-third  of  inch 
margin,  Cd.  per  100. 

PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at- 

Mblbourns— T.  A,  Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street, 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN   STAMP  CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armactale,  Victoria. 


•^  Is,  or  under,  Halfpenny  Stamps  any  colony  ;  over  la..  Postal  Note 


refuse  rightly  to  discount  tlie  future),  that  it  would  be 
the  reverse  of  businesslike  to  admit  their  huge  bor- 
rowings to  trustees  as  lawful  investments.  Austra- 
lasian indebtedness,  from  June  30,  1888,  to  June  30, 
1898,   grew  as  follows:  — 

Australasian  Indebtedness. 

June  30,  June  30, 
Colony.                                     1888.  1898. 

Neiw  South   Wales     . .     . .  £44,093,049  . .  £63,112,720 

New  Zealand        38,375,050  . .  46,938,006 

Victoria          34,627,382  ..  47,068,008 

Queensland     25,840,950  ..  3.3,598,414 

South  Australia 19,402,700  . ,  24,408,535 

Western  Australia      . .     . .       1,275,200  , .  10,488,363 

The  indebtedness  per  head  bas  grown  as  follows: — 

June  30,  June  30, 

Colony.                                     1888.  1898. 

£    s.  d.  £    8.  d. 

New  South  Wales 41  19    0  . .     47    4  H 

New  Zealand     62  17  10  . .     62    17  3 

Victoria        31  14  10  . .    40    4  10 

Queensland          66  13  10  . .     67    7  11 

South  Australia       5802  ..     6535 

Western  Australia 30    5    3  . .     62    5    2 

The  debt,  per  capita,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  £15 
17s.  6d.,  and  thai  of  Canada  £10  4s.  lid.,  the  latter  only 
advancing  by  3s.  4d.  on  the  last  ten  years.  Hence  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  these  colonies,  with  indebtedness 
representing  over  £50  per  capita,  will  be  me«kly  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  mentioned.  The  "  Finan- 
cial Times  "  concludes  a  strong  article  on  the  question 
thus:  — 

"There  is,  of  course,  a  very  simple  explanation  of 
the  enormous  disparity  Australasia  has  developed  with 
phenomenal  rapidity,  and  its  advance  has,  for  good  or 
evil,  been  allowed  to  depend,  in  a  very  substantial  de- 
gree, upon  State  enterprise.  The  mere  existence  of 
the  systems  of  (jrovernment  railways  indicaites  our  mean- 
ing sufficiently.  The  spirit  in  which  public  works  have 
been  undertaken  has  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
notions  prevaUing  in  the  old  country.  This  phase  of 
situation  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  subject, 
but  we  may  point  out  that  an  off-hand  judgment  con- 
demning the  colonies  outright  would  argue  no  little 
stupidity.  '  For  example,  what  would  have  been  the 
present  condition  of  the  Westralian  mining  industry 
but  for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  raised  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Administration  in  Perth?  Whether  State 
enterprise  has  been  carried  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds 
is  quite  another  matter,  and  in  some  cases,  we  can- 
fess,  British  capital  has  been  employed  in  schemes 
savouring  of  communism  w'hich  would  have  met  with 
scant  favour  at  home.  But  young  nations  were  ever 
slow  to  recognise  the  Avisdom  of  hastening  slowly,  aJid 
so  long  as  investors  here  appreciate  the  fact  that  State 
enterprise  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  involved  respon- 
sibility for  speculative  or  semi-speculative  undertakings, 
no  great  harm  vriU  be  done." 

Advice  from  A.  J.  Wilson,  Senr. 

"  Putting  aside  these  points,  let  us  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion illustrative  of  the  danger  inherent  in  overdoing  our 
lending  trade.  We  buy  enormously  and  lend  with- 
out stint,  and  expand  our  foreign  possessions  at  furious 
speed,  and  yet  our  export  trade  on  the  average  stag- 
nates. Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
power  of  all  our  Australasian  possessions  and  of  India, 
to  say  nothing  of  Canada,  to  continue  paying  interest 
upon  their  existing  debts — debts  which  in  the  case  of 
Australasia  are  confessedly  enormously  overgrovm — rests 
not  upon  their  inherent  or  British-developed  resources, 
iMit  upon  the  ability  of  the  London  market  to  supply 
them  with  fresh  loans  when  required?  Except  Victoria, 
which  has  striven  meritoriously  to  do  without  assistance 
from  us— 'and  with  some  success,  although  nothing  like 
the  success  its  politicians  would  have  us  believe — ^there 
is  not  a  single  Australasian  se«ttlement  that  can  keep 
twelve  months  away  from  our  market.  Is  not  that  fact 
eloquent  of  exhaustion?" 
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THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

(Incorporated    by    Royal    Charter,    1835). 

Paid-up  Capital 

Heserve  Fund  (£500,000  invested  in  Consols  at  95,  the  remainder  being  used  in  the  business)  ... 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter 


£1,600,000 

8:^5,000 

1,600,000 

£4,035,000 


BIXTT-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  fhe  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  with  the  Accounts  for  the  Half-Year  to  16th 
October,  1899,  presented  to  the  Proprietors  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  5th  April,  1900. 
The  Directors  submit  to  the  proprietors  the  Balance-fcheet  as  at  16th  October  last,  with  the  profit  account  for  the  hall'-vear  to  th»t 
Amte.     After  iroviding  for  rebate  on  bills  current,  for  Biitifh  ard  colonial  rates  and  taxes,  and  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  the  ne» 

groflt  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £119,870  6s.  7d.      From  this  sum,  increased  by  £10,282  5s.  7d.  brought  forward  from  ihe  previous 
all-year,  the  directors  have  appr^  prialed  £35,000  to  the  Reserve  Fuid  and  £20,000  in  reduction  of  the  cost  of  banli  premises,  leaving 
a  net  disposable  balance  of  £75,152  i2s.  2d.,  ot  which  the  dividend  declared  will  abtorb  £64,000,  and  there  will  then  remain  ill,152  '  JS.  2d.  ° 
to  be  carried  forward  to  next  account. 

The  half-year's  profit  has  been  augmented  by  exceptional  recoveries  from  debts  which  a  few  years  ago  appeared  to  require  provision 
for  loss.    Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  oeemed  prudent  to  appropriate  an  appreciable  amount  to  reserves. 

Although  a  favourable  season  has  been  experienced  in  several  of  the  colonies,  the  unprecedented  drought  cannot  even  now  >e  said 
to  have  entirely  broken  up;  some  districts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  were  up  to  the  latest  advices  still  suffering  from  th  1  want 
of  rain,  and  the  looses  of  stock  in  those  places  have  been  very  heavy.  The  high  prices  ruling  for  wool  have  compensated  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  diminution  in  the  yield  of  that  commodity,  and,  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Australasia  is  iu  a  more  prosperous 
oondition  than  for  some  years  past. 

There  appear.s  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  improvement  apparent  in  the  prospects  of  the  colonies  will  continue,  and  the  imminent 
establishment  of  federatii  n,  and  the  cordial  support  afforded  by  the  colonies  to  the  mother  countiy  in  connection  with  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal,  must  tend  to  increase  and  cement  the  trade  relations  between  Australia  and  Great  ktritain. 

The  directors  much  regret  the  los^s  of  the  valuable  services  of  their  late  colleague,  fcirThos.  Sutherland,  who  hag,  through  pressure 
of  other  business,  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  retign  his  seat  at  the  board.  The  Hon.  Sir  C  harles  W.  Fremantle,  K.C.B.,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacancy,  and  the  directors  have  much  pleabure  in  recommending  hit  election  to  the  proprietors. 

The  dividend  declared  is  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  £1 12s.  per  share  for  the  half-year,  and  will  be  payable,  free  of 
income  tax,  in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  on  the  6th  April. 

4  1  hreadneedle-street,  London,  22nd  March,  1900.  JOHN  SANDERSON,  Chairman. 

PROFIT  ACCOUNT  from  April  10,  1899,  to  October  16,  1899. 


Undi.ided  Profit,  April  10    1899  

Less  Dividend,  October,  1899 

Profit  for  the  half-year  to  October  16,  1899.  after  deducting  Rebate  on  Bills 
Current  at  balance  date  (£9,635  28.  Ud.),  and  making  provision  for  all  bad 
and  doubtful  debts 
Less — 
I.  Charges  of  Management — 
Colonial — 
Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Colonial  Sta6f,  including 
the  Superintendent's  Department,  and  149  Branches 
and  Agencies  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      £74,918  17    6 

General  Expentes,  including  Rent,  Repairs,  Stationery, 
Travelling,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         20,100  11    3 

London — 

Salaries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,579    6    2 

General  Expenses        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,071    2    7 


£66,282    5    7 
56,000    0    0 

£10,282    6    7 


£237,433    1    7 


II.  Rates  and  Taxes — 
Colonial 
London 


Total  amount  cf  unappropriated  profit    ... 

From  which  deduct — 

For  transier  to  Keser\e  Fund 

For  reduction  in  cost  of  bank  premises 


Leaving  available  for  Dividend... 


£8,570  16  10 
3.322    0    8 


£105,669  17     6 


11,892  17    6 


117,562  15    0 


119,870    8    7 
£130,152  12    2 


£35,000    0    0 
20,000    0    0 


55,000    0    0 
£75,152  12     2 


BALANCE  SHEET,  October  16,  1899. 


LIABILITIES. 


Dr. 

Oiroulation  

Deposits     

BUIb  payable,  and  other  liabilities 


£453,103    0    0 

13,646,326     7  10 

3.048,409  12    4 


£17,147,838    0 

2 

Capital       £1,600,000    0 

0 

Beserve  Fund     

835,000    0 

0 

(Of  which  £500  000  is  invested 

in  2J  per  cent.  Consols  at 

95,    the     remainder    being 

used  in  the  business). 

Profit   Account,   tmdivided 

balance         

75,152  12 

2 

2,510,152  12 

2 

£19,657,990  12 

4 

ASSETS. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances 

Loans  at  call  and  at  short  notice     

British  and  Colonial  Governments'  Securities 


Bills  receivable,  advances  on  secontios,  and 
other  assets 

Bank  premises  m  Aastralia,  New  Zealand,  and 
London  


Cr. 

£3,034,385    6  » 

2,125,000    0  • 

636,584  IB  6 

£6,798,920    3  7 

13,415,416    0  T 

446,653  1*  S 


£19,657,990  IS    4 


F.    H.    BLOGG,  Accountant.  R.    w.    JEANS,   Manager. 

We  have  examined  the  cash  and  securities  in  London,  and  the  London  books,  and  have  verified  the  transfers  from  the  several 
branches  in  tue  colonies,  and  we  beg  to  report  that  in  our  opinion  the  foregoing  is  a  full  and  fair  balance-sheet  of  the  bank,  and  that  11 
•zhibits  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  bank's  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books. 

London,  17th  March,  1900.  WELTON,   JONES  &  CO.,   Auditors. 
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CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED    1(79. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLIGH  AND  CASTLEREAGH  STS^ 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AQBNCIBa  EYEBTWHEBB. 


The    Most    Liberal   and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 

QKO.    CROWLEY,   M«nas*fti 


Thb  Non-Forfeiture  Officb. 


THB 

NATIONAL    MUTUAL 


i  LIFE 


4B80CIATI0N    OF   AUSTRALASIA   LIMITED 

Maiacui*  Dibbotok,  Colonel  J.  M.  Tihpliton,  C.M.O.,  r.I.A. 

AOTOART,  E.  J.  Stock,  A. I. A. 

iHlFBOTOk,  J.   B.   GlLLISON,   F.I. A.,   F.F.A. 


First  Office  In  the  World 
TO     APPLY    SURRENDER     VALUE 
To  prevent  Policies  lapsing. 


Largest,  Wealthiest,  Most  Progressive 
Victorian  Life  Office. 


All  Profits  divided  amongst  the  Policy  H«lder8. 
UBESAL  CONDITIONS.     ABSOLUTE  SECUEITT. 

MONEY    TO     LEND 

On  fixed  Mortgage  or  on  Credit  Foncier  Termg. 


HEAD    OFFICES- 
COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS.  MELBOURNL 


Bank  Shares  as  an  Investment. 

On  many  previous  occasions — when  the  prices  of  Bank 
shares  were  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present — we 
referred  to  the  probable  big  advauces  in  the  slock  of 
the  various  institutions  due  to  the  great  improvement 
in  business.  This  business  continues  to  improve,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  general  advance  all  over  the 
colonies,  which  is  again  likely  to  be  reflected  in  the 
balance-sheets.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the 
leading  banks,  that  is  those  free  from  the  trammels  of 
the  boom  time,  will  again  advance  heavaly.  For  in- 
stance, in  October,  1889,  Bank  of  Australasia  shares  were 
worth  £95  on  a  net  profit  of  £112,439,  while  in  October, 
1899— the  last  balance— the  net  profit  was  £119,870, 
and  the  price  of  the  shares  to-day  is  £66.  There  is 
a  difference  of  £29  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  The 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  will,  we  believe,  increase 
its  next  dividend  to  10  per  cent.— (the  balance-sheet 
may  be  out  before  this  article  is  published).  The  net 
profit  on  September  30,  1889,  was  £119,837,  and  for 
September  30,  1899,  £89,543.  The  balance-sheet  shortly 
to  be  issued  shows  a  large  increase  in  all  departments; 
and  whereas  shares  in  September,  1889,  were  worth 
£65,  they  are  now  worth  only  £41.  Tlie  Union  Bank 
of  Australia  has  not  been,  seemingly,  so  successful  as 
its  competitors  of  late  years.  Investors  should  put  that 
aside.  The  transfer  of  half  a  million  from  the  reserve 
fund  sticks  in  the  minds  of  many.  Tliat  reserve,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  still  intact,  and  its  re-estab- 
lishment in  the  next  balance-sheet  will  simply  mean  an 
extra  book-keeping  entry.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
llnion's  bu.siness  of  late  has  expanded  very  rapidly,  and 
the  increase  in  profits — whether  they  be  shown  or  not, 
has  been  very  large.  For  the  half-year  ending 
August  31,  1889,  the  net  profit  was  £111,106,  while, 
during  the  same  half-year  in  189S  it  was  only  £48,513, 
and  the  latter  sum  is  the  one  on  which  the  price  of  the 
shares  is  based,  viz.,  £35.  The  value  of  the  shares  in 
October,  1889,  was  £62.  Within  twelve  mon'fchs  they 
will  be  very  near  that  figure  again.  In  respect  to  this 
important  question  of  Bank  shares  as  an  investment, 
we  notice  that  Messrs.  .T.  B.  Were  and  Sons'  monthly 
circular  contains  the  following  comparison  of  great  in- 
terest:— 

Bank   of  Australasia. 

Net  Profit. 

14th  October,  1889      £112,439 

nth  October,  1897      40,278 

l(Hh  October,  1898      54,148 

9th  October,  1899      119,870 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Net  Profit. 

30th  September,  1889 £119,837 

30th  September,  1897 89,462 

30th  September,  1898 88,042 

30th  September,  1899 89,543 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney. 

Net  Profit. 

31st  December,  1889 £87,833 

31st  December,  1897 55.407 

3l9t  December,  1898 56,681 

31st  December,  1899     64,271 

National   Bank   of  Australasia. 

Net  Profit. 

,30th  September,  1889 £80,180 

30th  Seijtember,  1897 21,461 

30th  September,  1898 20.526 

30th  September,  1899 22,322 

31st  March,  1900 25,453 

Union    Bank   of   Australia. 

Net  Profit. 

31st  August,   1889 £111,106 

31st  August,    1897 37,436 

31st  August,   1898 42,578 

31st  August,    1899 48,513 
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Bank  of  Victoria. 

Net  Profit. 

31st  December,  1889 £35,152 

31st  December,  1897     22,729 

31st  December,  1898     27,800 

31st  December,  1899 27,906 


ATLAS    ASSURAN 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED  IN   THE   BEIQN  OF  QBOBOB   III. 


II— INSURANCE   NEWS  and  NOTES. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  on  April  26,  which  speedily  became 
a  tremendous  and  disastrous  conflagration.  The  fire 
originated  in  a  wooden  house  in  the  large  lumber 
district  of  Hull  at  about  eleven  a.m.,  and  as  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing,  embers  from  the  huge  stacks  of  tim- 
ber, which  caught  fire,  flew  in  all  directions,  causing 
fires  to  spring  up  in  several  places.  Hull  is  separated 
by  the  river  Ottawa  from  the  capital,  and  is  connected 
•with  it  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  bridge  took  fire, 
and  carried  the  flames  into  the  capital  city,  and  there 
they  spread  with  lightning  rapidity.  Firemen  were 
summoned  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  other  towns, 
and  the  militia  assisted  in  addition.  By  five  p.m. 
5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  were  blazing,  and  a  solid 
mass  of  flame,  two  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad,  was  sweeping  over  the  city.  Towards  mid- 
night the  wind  fell,  and  the  fire  was  mastered,  after 
burning  for  twelve  hours.  An  area  of  five  square 
miles  was  devastated,  some  18,000  people  were  rendered 
homeless,  and  property  to  the  value  of  £2,500,000  de- 
stroyed.        Tlie     Parliamentary     buildings     were     not 

damaged. 

*  «  *  • 

An  investment  scheme  has  been  inaugurated  in  Mel- 
bourne which  will  provide  for  the  difficulty  investors 
of  small  sums  of  money  labour  under  in  getting  a  satis- 
factory return  on  their  outlay.  It  is  termed  "  The 
Twentieth  Century  Mutual  Tontine  Investment  Fund 
of  Victoria."  The  basis  of  the  scheme  is  that  each 
member  must  insure  his  life,  and  transfer  his  policy 
for  the  tontine  period  of  twenty  years  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Fund,  who  are  the  well-known  Equity  Trustees, 
Executors,  and  Agency  Co.  Ltd.,  the  condition  being 
that  on  the  death  of  any  member  during  the  tontine 
period  his  heirs  are  to  receive  all  the  money  he  has 
paid  in  in  premiums,  together  with  3  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  thereon.  Tlie  balance  of  the  claim  under 
the  policy  goes  into  the  Fund  for  investment  on  behalf 
of  tiie  survivoi"s.  By  this  means  the  amount  of  the 
Fund  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  is  pstimated  to  reach 
£76,226.  lliis  sum  is  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
surviving  members,  calculated  on  the  amount  of  pre- 
miums paid,  and  a  man  aged  thirty  at  entry  would 
receive  about  £450 in  cash  for  each  £1,000  of  assuranceheld 
by  him  while  a  man,  aged  forty  at  entry  would  receive 
about  £602  in  cash  from  the  Fund.  In  addition  the 
trustee  re-transfers  to  the  member  his  policy  and  all 
its  bonuses.  The  member  is,  therefore,  virtually  in- 
vesting the  amount  represented  by  his  premium,  and  is 
guaranteed  at  least  3  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
whUe,  should  he  be  living  in  twenty  years'  time,  he  will 
receive  a  large  cash  diNTsion  from  the  Fund  and  his 
policy  of  assurance.  The  policy  could  then  be  con- 
tinued on  his  life,  or,  if  desired,  could  be  cashed  at 
the  Insurance  Company  If  the  latter  course  were 
adopted,  the  member  instanced  above,  aged  thirtv  at 
entry,  would  receive  in  all  £924,  and  one  aged  forty 
,at  entiy  £1,2.32.  The  general  agent  of  the  Fund  is 
Mv.  Sydney  Fox,  of  99  Queen-street,  Melbourne. 
•  *  *  *  » 

The  directors  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
'Society  announce  their  intention  of  convening  a  special 
meeting  of  policy-holders  to  consider  the  question  of 
.extending  their  business  operations  to  the  United  King- 
dom. There  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
proposal,  while  perhaps  the  only  one  of  importance 
against  it  is  the  question  of  interest.  The  A.M. P.  has 
justly    made    its    name    famous    throughout    the    world 


Subscribed  Capital 
Faiti-up  Capital 
Total  Assets 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

•  RISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCE8TON. 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


AGENCIES 
IN 
ALL 
PRINCIPAL 

TOWNS. 


-^y"^ 


••  <^^'J- 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA.  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE:. 

ISHOS.   B.   BILL,   Makaobb. 


UNION 

NSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 


(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED    1835. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-Up     ... 
Reserve  Fund 
Accumulated  Funds 


$2,500,000 
...      $500,000 

$1,360,000 
...  $4,731,497 


Including  £210,440   Sterling,   Invested  in 
London  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  offers  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
business,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Coumittbe  : 
E.  Fanning,  Esq.    Jas.  Gricb,  Esq.     Obo.  Faikbairn,  E8«. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNL 

J.  THOS.  WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Briglx^and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Messrs.  Nankivell  and  Co, 
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AUSTRALIAN 

MUTUAL    PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S   RECORD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  -For  One  Year,  1899  -  £506,183 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided   £8,711,317 


MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT  RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS   OF   THE   VICTORIA    BRANCH: 

The  Hon.  Sm  W.  A.  Zbal,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.L.C.,  Chaiemam. 

Jakbs  Orics,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  A.  Deakw,  M.L.A.        John  Cooke,  Es«. 

William  Hbnrt  Miller,  Esq. 


Collins  Streetf 
Melbourne. 


W.  J.  WALKER, 

Resident  Secbbtakt. 


I^  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE   SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Xatabliahed  18fi9. 

FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    I,    1899. 

AasMrance  in  Fore*  ...  fi206,667,7SC 
Assets         ...  —  ...  £53,826,987 

Increase  i4n  Asssts  duriner 

1898  fi4,477,7e« 

Surplus      £11,918,869 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Bend  lor  partioulari  regarding  tta* 
QUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Wklcb  ^ives  all  the  benefits  and  advanta|rei  of  previous  forms  of  pell. 
dts  and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  In  OABH 
Mid  PAID-UP  Assurauce,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  yi* 
•■ounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  Ibotmm 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTKN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING.  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL   DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Clalma) 

HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.O.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.         A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGER  FOR  VICTORIA        •        G.  O.  MoOOLL. 

SEN.  MANAGER  FOB  AUSTRALASIA    ■   0.  OARLISLB  TAYLOft. 


AniiioationB  lBTlt«4  for  Ari°oi**  In  Victoria  where  net  rcprt«Mt«d> 


by  its  careful  management  in  keeping  its  expense  ratio 
low,  and  its  interest  return  a  high  one,  thereby  enabling 
it  to  give  very  large  bonuses  to  its  policy-holders. 
There  can  be  I'ittle  doubt  that  its  interest  return  on 
investments  which  will  necessarily  have  to  be  made 
in  the  old  world  will  not  be  of  the  high  rate  obtainable 
in  the  colonies.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
vigorous  management  it  is  bound  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  assurance  business  in  Great  Britain,  and  if 
the  volume  is  as  great  as  what  it  should  be,  the  addi- 
tional profit  will  help  to  maintain  its  past  rate  of 
surplus.  In  addition,  it  is  almost  needless  to  point 
out  that,  the  larger  the  bu.siness  transacted,  the  better  ia 
its  chance  of  keeping  its  expense  ratio  at  a  low  figure. 
If  the  proposal  be  adopted,  its  operations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ^vi'U  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

•  *  •  « 

Mr.  J.  Thos.  Woods,  the  acting-agent  for  the  Union 
Insurance  Society  of  Canton  Limited  at  Melbourne, 
has  received  cable  ad\'ice  from  the  head  office  of  the 
society  that  an  interim  bonus  of  20  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  to  contributors  of  business  for  the  year 
1899,  payable  here  in  June  next.  This  well-conducted 
society  is  keeping  up  its  record  of  a  large  return  by  way 
of  bonus  to  contributors  of  business,  as  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  past  its  bonus  has  not  fallen  below  20 
per  cent.  We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  E. 
E.  Dear,  the  agent  at  Melbourne  for  this  society.  Thi« 
gentleman  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past,  and  waa 
accorded  twelve  months'  leave  of  absence  by  his  head 
ofiice.  Although  benefited  by  the  rest,  he  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse  some  weeks  ago,  and  his  death  came 

rather  suddenly. 

•  •  •         « 

The  "  Illustrated  London  News "  on  the  Mutual  of 
New  York: — "  ITie  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  commenced  business  on  February  1,  1843, 
at  the  end  of  which  year  its  funds  amounted  to  £6,731, 
with  a  roll  of  470  members.  When  the  first  death-daim 
came  in,  one  for  £2,000,  there  was  not  sufiicient  funds 
to  meet  it,  and  the  president  and  one  of  the  trustees 
had  to  give  their  personal  security  to  induce  the  Bank 
to  advance  the  amount  required.  That  was  fifty- 
seven  yeare  ago.  To-day  the  assets  of  tbe  Mutual 
Life  are  within  a  few  thousands  of  £62,000,000  sterling, 
including  a  surplus  over  liabilities  of  some  £10,250,000. 
During  the  intei-val  (i.e.,  1843  to  1899)  the  Mutual 
life  has  received  from  its  policy-holders  over 
£154,000,000,  disbursed  to  them  over  £105,000,000,  of 
which  some  £60,000,000  has  been  paid  to  living  policy- 
holders, and,  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration for  fifty-seven  years,  holds,  as  above  stated,  to 
the  credit  of  existing  policy-holders,  the  sum  of  nearly 
£62,000,000  sterling.  Was  there  ever  a  more  brilliant 
illustration  of  the  romance  of  money-getting?  Was 
there  ever  a  business  example  that  appealed  more  to 
the  '  commercial  imagination  '?  And  note  this.  Usually, 
when  we  consider  the  romance  of  business,  what  at- 
tracts us  is  that  some  lucky  individual  has  made  a 
tremendously  large  sum,  from  a  very  small  beginning, 
all  for  himself.  He  has  made  it,  not  for  his  customers 
or  clients,  but  out  of  his  customers  and  clients.  It  is 
his  selfish  acquisition  we  marvel  at.  But  '  The  Mutual 
of  New  York'  is  not  named  the  'Mutual'  without  a  very 
good  reason.  It  has  made  this  enormous,  this  un- 
paralleled increase  of  business,  not  for  itself,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  every  human  being  that  deals  with  it,  now 
numbering  over  360,000.  Every  policy-holder  is  also  a 
shareholder.  That  is  another  phase  of  the  romance  of 
modem  business.  Under  the  old  non-mutual  Style  of 
business,  all  the  money  tliat  was  made  went  to  the 
individual  maker  thereof.  Under  the  modern  'Mutual' 
system,  all  the  money  that  is  made  is  shared  by  every 
client — every  customer  is  also  a  proprietor — according 
to  the  strictest  mathematical  principles  of  justice." 
»         *         «         * 

The  Patriotic  Insurance  Co.  has  opened  a  branch  in 
Melbourne  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Uoyd. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Irish  ofiices,  its 
headquarters  being  in  Dublin,   and  it   was  founded   in 
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1824.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £118,900.  The  pre- 
mium income  in  the  fire  department  for  1898  was  over 
£150,000.  The  company  transacts  fire,  life,  emploj^ers 
liability,  and  fidelity  guarantee  business,  but  for  the 
present  its  operations  here  will  be  confined  to  the  fare 
department.  ^         ^ 

Itisreported  that  the  Russian  Government  has  effected 
a  loan  of  £5,000,000  from  one  of  the  giant  American 
l.jfA  Assurance  companies,  on  terms  which  will  give  a 
return  of  about  4i  per  cent.  The  transaction  was  to 
cover  large  purchases  of  railway  material  in  America 
by  tbe  Russian  Government. 

•  •  •  ► 

A  collision  occurred  in  the  Mitchell  River  at  Bairns- 
daJe  on  April  20.  The  steamer  Despatch  was  steam- 
ing up  the  river  to  the  wharf  where  the  Charlotte  Fen- 
wick  was  berthed,  and  by  some  means  crashed  into 
her,  with  the  result  that  the  latter's  cables  snapped, 
and  the  Oharlotte  Fenwick  was  shot  across  the  stream, 
narrowly  escaping  a  collision  with  the  Mitchell  Bridge. 
Her  starboard  davits  were  carried  away,  a  quantity  of 
woodwork  smashed,  and  her  bow  damaged.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Despatch  stated  that  he  signalled  twice  to 
his  engineer  to  go  astern. 

•  •  •  » 

A  second  marine  disaster  on  the  Victorian  coast  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  9th  inst.  occurred  at  Cape  Lip- 
trap,  about  twemty-five  miles  from  Leongatha,  where 
the  barque  Magnat  went  ashore  during  the  gale  that 
was  blowing  at  the  time.  She  is  a  vessel  of  1,200  tons 
burden,  bound  from  Cape  Town  to  Newcastle.  When 
land  was  sighted,  they  endeavoured  to  wear  the  ship 
round,  but  the  helm  would  not  answer,  and  ^he  was 
lifted  by  the  swell  on  to  a  sandy  shore.  The  crew 
reached  land  safely,  and  started  across  country  until 
they  reached  Leongatha.  The  Queensohff  life-boat 
went  out  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  but  their  services 
were  not  required.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  vessel 
will  be  able  to  be  got  off. 

•»  •  «  w 

A  cable  message  from  Auckland  states  that  four  of 

the  crew  of  the  ship  Hindo^tan  ai-rived  by  the  Union 

Company's    steamer    Ovalau    from    Tahiti.       The    Hin- 

dostan   was  bound   with   a   cargo  of  lumber   from   San 

Francisco   to  Valpariso.       The  cargo   was   found   to   be 

on    fire,    and    after    six    hours    of    ineffectual    attempts 

to  subdue  the  flames,  the  vessely  was  abandoned  by  the 

crew,  who  took  to  two  boats.      The  boats  safely  reached 

the  Marquesas  after  a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles,  which 

occupied  eleven   days.       The  men   were   then    taken   to 

Tahiti.       The  fire  is  believed   to   have  been  caused  by 

overheating   from   a   donkey   engine,    which   had    to    be 

used   almost   continuously  "to   keep   the   vessel   clear   of 

water. 

»  •  »  * 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  1900  session  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Victoria  was  held  at  the  rooms, 
60  Market-street,  Melbourne,  on  the  Sth  inst.  The 
address  was  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Trapp,  the  president  of  the 
session.  After  thanldng  the  committee  for  electing 
him  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  referred  to  the 
leading  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  bearing  upon 
the  insurance  profession.  That  period  had  seen  a  new 
departure  from  the  time-honoured  custom  of  life  assur- 
ance, insomuch  as  the  assurance  of  a  number  of  men  in 
bulk  going  to  the  war  had  been  effected  without  medical 
examination,  by  the  State  paying  a  round  sum  in  pre- 
mium to  the  Assurance  Company.  The  gradual  down- 
ward cause  of  the  rate  of  interest  earned  by^  life  com- 
panies was  noted.  Old  age  pensions  by  the  State  were 
mentioned,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  scheme  would  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost  im- 
posaibJe.  Fire  inquests  were  recommended  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  fires  from  "  causes  un- 
known." The  new  and  powerful  engine  added  to  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  was  a  great  acquisition,  but 
what  was  still  needed  was  an  up-to-date  water  tower 
to  cope  with  fire  in  tall  buildings.  The  membership  of 
the  Lastitufte  is  steadily  increasing,  and  now  numbers 
]«"  '  


THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 


AUSTRALASIAN     DEPARTMENT  : 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PUCE,  SYDNEY.  N.S.W. 

Z   0.  RENNIE,  Gkhsral  Makasik. 


Statement  for  Year  ending;  Dec  31,  1899. 

Assets     "        —     £61,980,397 

Liabilities        ia51,686,239 

Contingent  Guarantee  Fund   and 

Divisible  Surplus         £10,294,157 

New  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  £34,752,950 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force     £216,153,020 


NOTE.— The  Conversion  Rate  in  use  by  The  Mutual  Life  is  moN 
strinfrent  than  in  anv  other  Company,  being  $4.87  to  Um 
ponml  stei-liii{f.  It  the  Rate  $4.80  were  used  the  AsMti 
instead  of  appearing  as  above  stated,  would  amount  to 
je62,S84,278  and  the  Insurance  iu  Force  to  £819,30S,262. 


BRANCH    OFFICES! 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Syintf'' 

VICTORIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  -73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 

TASMANIA— 93  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


ERPOOL&  LONDON  &  GLOBE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


■rabusbi*  18M. 


Ill  TBI  OcLowns.  UH. 


T»tal  Aiiets  »t  D«o«mber  SI.  1897  -  -  £10.286,189 
Tetol  Clmimi  Paid  to  D«oemb«r  81,  1807  -  £34,02t,8a 
1V>tal  Net  a»imf  Paid  in  A.Q*trala8i»  -  £2,182,270 
T»Ui  AbbsiJ  iBOome.  1807  -        -  £2,804,6^ 

Tnndi  IaTMt«d  is  Auitnlis  exoe«d  -      £800,000 


AvatralailBB  Board  of  Dlreoton,  H.B.W. 


Wi  Oi  Wan,  Bsq.,  Chairmaa. 
■•■.  Kb«b¥  a.  Karas,  H.L.C. 


HoM.  Eavai  M*aT.  M,L.O< 
Xaic  H.  MaoxAT,  Kmi. 


HEAD    OFFICE  fbr  AustPalMlft:— 
62   PITT  STREET,   SYDNEY. 

M.  W.  8.  CLARKE,  ReBldeat  SecroUin 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 


FIRE 


INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


PIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
■  M  PLOVER'S 

LIABILITY        . 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE. 

FLATE-QLASS 

BREAKAGE     . 
MARINE. 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH — Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

MtKAOKK 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE    CO. 

LIMITED 


HEAD     OFFICE- 


COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOOR  STS., 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Bkan'CHES  :  Melbourne,  A(lelai<le,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superiiitendencies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 

Towns  throuijhout  the  Colonies, 


The  folloAving  reference  was  made  in  our  Marcli  issue 
to  the  fire  which  took  place  at  Messrs.  Paterson,  i-.aing, 
and  Uruce's  warehouse  on  February  27: — "  Sevei-al  of 
the  firm's  employes,  and  the  firemen  attaclied  per- 
manently to  the  premises,  were  quiclcly  on  the  spot, 
and  attemi)ted  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  the  Yan 
Yean  supply,  but  once  again  the  force  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  dribble  from  the  nozzle."  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  extract,  a  letter  has  appeared  from  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bruce,  managing  director  of  the  firm,  in  which 
he  apologises  for  the  statement  which  he  had  previously 
made — ^that  the  Yan  Yean  supply  was  insufficient — 
and  admits  that  the  inability  of  the  firm's  employes 
to  obtain  water  through  the  hydrants  on  the  premises 
was  owing  to  a  four-inch  valve  being  closed,  which  con- 
trolled the  private  fire  main,  thus  shutting  off  the  supply 
from  the  hydrants. 


AUSTRAliL^N    MUTUAL   PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

The  fifty-first  annual  report  of  this  society,  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  annual  meeting  of  members  on  the 
18th  inst.,  has  just  been  issued.  The  amount  of  new 
business  completed  was  in  excess  of  that  for  any  year 
since     1891,     consisting     of     15,238     policies,     assuring 

£3,955,685,  and  yielding  an  annual  premium  revenue 
of  £1.15,33P,  the  net  gain  to  the  volume  of  business  in 
force  being  no  less  than  £2,100,000.  The  mortality  ex- 
lierience  was  of  an  unusually  favourable  character,  the 
claims  being  £70,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  usual  searching  investigation  into  the  mortgage 
securities  has  been  made,  and  a  further  sum  of  £5,175 
has    been    set    aside    on    this    account,    besides    writing 

£3,837  off  the  value  of  office  premises. 

The  directors  announce  their  intention  to  convene  a 
special  meeting  of  the  members  at  an  early  date,  in 
Older  to  consider  a  proposed  new  by-law  authorising 
the  society  to  open  branches  in  any  portion  of  the 
British  Dominions. 

From  the  report  of  the  actuary,  Mr.  Richard  Teece, 
F.I. A.,  F.F.A.,  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  lia- 
bilities (with  the  exception  of  a  few  non-participating 
policies)  are  valued  at  3i  per  cent,  interest,  the  amount 
of  cash  sui-plus  available  for  division  being  £506,183, 
which  vnW  produce  reversionarj''  additions  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  members  aggregatmg  £942.500.  The  bonus 
certificates  will  be  issued  on  June  30.  The  rate  of 
expenses  is  remarkably  low,  being  under  9J  per  cent, 
of  the  total  receipts.  The  effective  rate  of  interest 
eaiTied  during  the  year  stands  at  the  satisfactory  figure 
of   £4  lis.  lOd.  per  cent. 

The  report,  as  a  wljole,  is  of  an  eminently  gratifjnng 
character,  and  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
splendid  results  achieved  during  the  year. 


POINTS  OF  THE    '99   REPORT. 

Annual  Premium   Income,   £291,759   Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,254,778. 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  business) 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 
is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact  that   the   Company's    Policy    Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  206,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


THE    NEW    SQUARE 


QUAKER 


BATH 
CABINET. 


For  Turkish,  Vapour  and   Medicated  Baths, 
Greatly  Improved  Style. 

'T'HE  greatest  Cleanser  .md  Purifier  of  the  lilood  known.  Keeps  the 
■*■  healthy  well,  and  makes  the  sick  better.  Good  for  all,  indis- 
pensable for  those  of  sedentary  habits.  Prolongs  life,  saves  medicine  and 
doctors'  bills.  Invaluable  for  rheumatism,  colds,  fevers,  skin  diseases, 
&c.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  to  any  address,  25/-  Head  and  Face 
Steaming  Attachment  for  the  face  and  comple.\ion,  4 '6  e.xtra. 


Authorised  Agknt  koii  Austr.\i,h  : 


All  kinds  of  Induetrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forcas  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children.  _^  _^  _^    j.     _^  ^^ 

Call  or  write  vo  any  of  the  Companye  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for      D  D  ^  J«  D    | 

<iescriptive  insurance  literature.  ■  »■        ■      mam  a"^  ■  »    ■   j 


Write  for  P.\mi'iii.et. 


9     VILLAMANTA     STREET, 
..GEELONG. 
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(Late    MEEKS    &    COCK), 

Successors  to  Alston  &.  Brown, 


TAILOR, 
HATTER  AND 
MERCER, 


Has  always  a  Choice  Selection  of  .  .  . 
ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  TWEEDS, 


VICT 
WO 

LA  1 


GES,  &c. 

I    other  English   makes  in 
and  Soft  Felt  HATS. 

.     in     GENTS'    SHIRTS, 
..d  TIES  always  in  stock. 


254  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


■l£. 


P. 


H.   STAPPERS' 

(Late  Gutter  to  Buckley  &  Xuiiu), 

TAILOR    and 
LADIES' 
COSTUMIER, 

Victoria    Buildings 

(THIRD    FLOOK  I, 

80  SWANSTON  STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


A    FIRST-CLSSS    BUSINESS 
SUIT    FROM     £3    lOs. 


We  Make  a  SPECIALTY  of 

LADIES'    COSTUMES, 

TAILOK-MADE  from  £4  lOs. 
Perfect  Fit  and  Style  Guaranteed. 


Yi- 


■^ 


THE     "MAINE"     BREECH-LOADING     RIFLE. 

^^^^°^^'°^^^^°'^^^^^^"  iMi^^   25/-  Carriage  Paid.  25/- 

The  Rifle  at  last   ^^^^^^^^^ 

which    everyone    has    wanted : 

good  Weapon  at  a  LOW  PRICE,  a  Rifle  that 

will  KILL  at  long  range  using  Cheap  Ammunition 

8  nai  K.  KANGAROO,        DINGOES,        HARES,  EAGLES, 

-       '■  ^'  WALLABY,         BEARS,  RABBITS,  HAWKS, 

FOXES,  OPOSSUM,        TURKEYS,  CROWS. 

Will  kill  at  any  range  up  to  300  yards :  octagonal  barrel : 
perfect  sights:  wonderful  penetration:   latest 
2S/-  system  of  rifle  grooving.         25/- 

The  "Maine"  220  Bore  Breech-Loading  Rifle  is  unqueaii'iiably  the  best  and  cheapest  weapon  at  the  price  ey«r 
offered  It  is  in  every  way  as  effective  up  to  300  yards  as  any  rifle  costins  five  times  the  money.  No  sportsmati  should 
be  without  one.  It  will  prove  invaluable  to  its  p..h-n«si.r  whether  shootint'  for  i.ieaMire  or  ].rofit  :  the  cost  of  the  ammomtion 
being  so  very  low  that  its  frequent  use  entails  but  »li«lit  expense.  Its  wonderful  accuracy  and  penetration  are  unsurpassed 
at  its  range  by  any  rifle  manufactured.  We  are  the  sole  Proprietors  in  Ansualasm  ,,f  i  lll^.  truly  splendid  weapon  and  in  order 
to  introduce  it  we  have  ftxed  the  price  at  the  extremely  low  lis-'ure  of  253.  each,  carnage  paid  to  any  address  in  AustrfcU», 
Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  and  guarantee  to  allow  a  fair  trial  « ith  curl,  rifle  and  t,.  refund  the  purchase  tiioney  to  anyone 
not  entirely  satisSed  with  it.  The  ammunition  used  in  the  "Maine"  Eifle  is  the  long  or  short  220  calibre  rim  Are  (oonjo»l 
■bullet!  cartridge  of  any  maker  and  it  can  be  purchased  from  all  storekeepers  throughout  the  Colonies,  at  from  la.  6d.  per  100, 
or  less  than  one  farthing  per  shot.  The  fol.owina  are  some  of  the  special  features  and  qualifications  of  this  inacrjiflcent 
weapon  —The  -'Maine"  Rifle  is  beautifully  made  and  flnished,  each  part  beuig  a  model  of  neatness  and  good  workmanship. 
The  action  is  ingenious  but  extremely  simple  and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  All  parts  are  interchangeable  and  gnajwiteed 
accurate  The  barrel  is  octagonal,  durably  blued  and  polished.  The  stock  is  best  wahiut  h  ghly  pohshed  and  flmahed. 
The  length  of  the  weapon  is  3G  inches  from  muzzle  to  heel-plate,  and  the  weight  about  6  lbs.  The  rifling  of  the  bore  is  on  the 
latest  scientific  system  insurmg  the  greatest  accuracy  of  fire  and  penetration  of  the  conical  bullet.  The  breech  mechaniam 
•  s  simpb  beautiful.  The  breech-block  when  thrown  open  automatically  operates  the  eject.ir  and  the  cartridges  never  J«m. 
The  cartridge  is  exploded  by  the  action  of  the  hammer  upon  a  soUd  striker  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  brtech-block 
and  a  miss-fire  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  act  of  firing  locks  the  breech,  making  it  perfectly  gas-tight.  The  strength  end 
careful  make  of  the  weapon  is  such  that  there  is  nearly  a  total  absence  of  recoil.  The  perfect  model  on  which  it  il 
constructed  gives  exact  balance  to  the  rifle.  Take  notice  that  either  the  short  or  long  220  calibre  rim  fire  cartridge  of  any 
make  can  be  used  and  that  with  the  long  cartriilge  a  killing  range  up  to  KOO  yards  is  obtained  The  small  report  of  the 
exploded  cartridge  makes  the  "Maine"  Uifle  much  to  he  desired  where  game  is  "  wild"  from  frequent  shooting  amon([st  it. 
Patents  «n  the  special  improvements  einliodied  in  the  "  Maine  "  Klfie  have  been  secured  all  over  the  world.  The  "  pull  off  " 
of  the  trigger  is  regulated  for  sharp  shnutinc-  Each  rifle  is  packed  in  a  strong  case  in  which  is  also  packed  cleaning  rod.  oil 
andoUcan.  screwdriver  and  tin  of  specially  prepared  vaseline  for  groove  lubrication.  If  desired  we  will  engrave,  free  ol 
cost  the  initials  of  purchasers  on  the  e»CHl.  In  nn  plate  let  into  stnck  The  great  excellence  ,.f  the  "Maine"  Rifle  will  be 
instantly  a[iparent  to  the  user.  It  is  wonderfnllv  well  made  and  durable,  and  will  last  many  years  with  constant  shootliic. 
This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again,  therefore  please  remember  that  the  price,  25s.,  carriage  paid,  is  for  a  Umited  time 
only  and  is  fixed  at  that  low  figure  simply  to  introduce  this  magnificent  weapon,  and  in  order  to  secure  one  at  the  low  price 
this  advertisement  must  be  cut  out  and  sent  with  your  order  not  later  than  31st  Aug.  1900.  NOTICE  :  To  each  purchaser  d 
a  "  Maine  "  Rifle  we  wiU  send  a  full  description  of  a  12  gauge,  choke  bored,  breecn  loading  gun  which  we  can  safely  uy 
cannot  be  equalled  in  excellence  or  bought  for  double  the  money  lo  the  world.  It  is  manufactured  specially  for  05  and  we 
have  a  special  offer  to  make  on  it  to  our  customers.  As  experts  and  dealers  m  guns  for  the  last  20  years,  we  confldentlj 
fcsert  that  the  "Maine"  Rifle  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  accurate  rifle  ever  placed  before  the  shooting  public.  When 
Bering  please  send  cash  in  Registered  Letter,  Cheque  (including  exchange).  P.O.O.,  or  P.O.  to 

THE    VICTORIA    MANUFACTURING    AND    IMPORTING    COMPANY, 

237  Collins  Street,  Melbourne  (Established  in  Melbourne  1889). 


THE 

COOTAMUNDRA 
LIBERAL 

(N.S.W.) 

Published  Wednesdays  and 

Saturdays. 

Circulatdug  freely  in  Coota- 
mundra,  Gundagai,  Wal- 
lendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moat- 
field,  StockiobingaJ,  Spring- 
dale,  Jugdong,  Jindalee  and 
West  Jindalee,  Temora, 
Adelong,  Muttama,  and 
many  other  places. 


EDITOR,     E.     DOIDGE, 

Author  of  '■'  Father  and 
Son,"  "The  Daugibters  of 
Eve  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori 
War,  "The  Mystery  of 
Mervellien,"  "Marian  Gon- 
isby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  &c. 
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I  £100   Reward  I 

<jic  Will  be   Paid  to  Anyone  who  can  ^ 

^  Prove  to  Our  Satisfaction  that  4 

Ire..  OUR    BOBS  * 

▼     India.  % 

«Sr   DISINFECTANT  s 

^  Is  not  the  Best  Preventative  against  ^ 

?    IDiP-    The  BUBONIC   PLAGUE  in  the  World,  t 

^ ____  ^ 

y     Por   Disinfecting   DKAINS,  CESSPOOLS,    SINKS,  CESSPANS,  DUSTBOXESS   and  ij^ 

^  SICKROOMS    IT    IS    MATCH  LKSS.  }^ 

<^     ONE  TIN  WILL  LAST  any  Household  THREE  MONTHS.     Recommended  by  the  ^ 

<Hr  Medical  Faculty  and  Medical  Journals  of  ihe  World.  ^ 

^  Obtainable  from  all  Grocers,  Storekeepers  and  Chemists  throughout  the  Colonies.  A 

^  Small    Tins,   Is.;     Large   Tins,    2s.     ASK    FOR    "OUR    BOBS.  ^ 

%  A 

y  PREPARED   SOLELY   BY    THE  ^ 

V  HEAD    OFFICE:     341     COLLINS     ST  [N.L.  ^ 

JJ  W.  T.  TATF,  Manager.  ^ 

For  mutual  aavanta^e  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  'he   Review  of  Bavlews. 


I  Federal  Cheiii  ..!  Manafacturin^  Co. 
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Time  You  Had  a  Watch  ! 

Solve  this  Puzilc,  follow  the  Directions 
closely,  and  here's  one  for  nothing. 


A      I       S'l.'D       I       S'LV>R       I      \V*TM1 


I 


•F    I       I 


GU*SS 


R*G*T      I  &  I     B*Y     I  A  I     CH'>*N 


_ 


There  is  no  catch  in  it ;  we  lose  on 
all  single  transactions.  It  is  simply  a 
method  of  Advertising 
adopted  by  us  to  intro- 
duce our  business  into 
every  household  in  Aus- 
tralasia. A  world-famed 
£2  ]f)s.  solid  !-ilver  Key- 
less Hunter  Watch,  lady's 
or  8'ent  's,  is  given  gratis 
to  every  reader  sending  in 
the  correct  solution  cf  this 
word  puzzle. 

Conditions.  —  Your 
answer  to  the  Puzzle  must 
be  accurate.  That  if  your 
answer  is  correct,  you  will 
purchase  one  of  our 
Solid  Silver  Single 
or   Double  Chains. 

Send  stamped   addressed 
envelope  for  reply. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  OOMPLETB 
UNDERTAKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
COLONY. 


CaiTuigM  or   Ifooming   CoaoKm    proTidai    M 
desired. 


BSTABIiUKBD  OYBB  H  TI1AB8. 


Thk 


ADDRESS    THE    MANAGER, 


GLOBE    WATCH    CO.    LTD., 

105    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


A.  A.  SLEIGHT, 

UNDERTAKER  &  EMBALMER. 


(9*   Fonerali  arranged  from  all  the  Oolmiie*. 
PRIVATE   MORTUARY. 

182  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

TBIiKPBONS    410. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.     .     .     THE   FAMOUS   REMEDY   FOR    .     .     . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  beea 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  "  ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD  COUGHS. 


THREE   CASES    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY    ONE 
BOTl'LE   OF   HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


SEVERE  COLD,   WITH   LOSS   OF  VOICE,   CURED 
BY  HALF  A  BOTTLE. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  alway* 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,    Katunga,    Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
oold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.    The  address  is  enclosed.— Yours  gratefully, 

JOHN    S.    MOKriMER. 


Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  sanw 
lady  to  her  soik  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwei- 
lyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 


HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING  UP  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BB 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  aJso 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS  A  GREAT  SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,   AND  IS   QUITE  WELL. 

FEELS  STRONGER  THAN   SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8  Watson-street,   Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,   England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Heame,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  e  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well, 
»nd  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done   that   previously   for   twelve 

Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Heaene,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
when  not  obtainable  locallv 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  I  am  feeling  stronger  than  I  have  for 
years.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  1 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  th« 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemist 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  I  conunenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  ix)esibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  a. 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  yo«. 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  80  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  tola 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  So 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  Sh« 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  ov«r 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
see  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  washes  to  have  soote 
with  my  next  supply. 
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GEORGE  ROBERTSON  &  CO.  Proprietary  Ltd., 

384-390    LITTLE    COLLINS    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


General   Literature. 

Mackay,  Angus,  The  Australian  Agriculturiat;  reduced 
to  38.  6d. 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  P.,  The  Transvaal  from  Within;  about 
3s.   6d^   to   arrive   shortly. 

Ktchett,  W.  H.,  How  England  Saved  Europe,  Vols.  I., 
II.,  UI.,  each  6s. 

Headlam,  J.  Wycliffe,  Bismarck  and  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire:  5s. 

Donnelly,  I.,  The  Cipher  in  the  Flays  and  on  the  Tomb- 
stones; 6s. 

Ruakin,  J.,  Readings  in  Fors  Clavigera,  1871-1844;  3a. 

Dunn,  Bridge,  and  jHow  to  Play  It;  boards;  Is. 

Knowles,  F.  L.,  A  Kipling  Primer;  3s.  6d. 

Maurice,  J.  F.,  Tlie  Franco-German  War,  1870-71,  4to  ; 
19s. 

Wilson',  H.  W    The  Downfall  of  Spain,  Svo .;  16s.  6d. 

Deniker,  J.,  The  Races  of  Man;  6s. 

Paget,  S.,  Experiments  on  Animals,  6s. 

Bowley,  A.  L.,  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  th« 
Nineteenth  Century-  7s.  6d. 

Bradford,  A.  H.,  The  Art  of  Living  Alone;   Is.  6d. 

Smith,  John,  Christian  Character  as  a  Social  Power; 
3s.  6d. 

Watsford,  John,  Glorious  Gospel  Triumphs  (new  supply 
in  a  week) ;  3s.  6d. 

Neufeld,  Chas.,  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa  (new 
supply);  7s.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Stalky  and  Co.;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Peard.  F.  M.,  Donna  Teresa,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 


Boldrewood,  Rolf,  The  Miner's  Right    (wrapper) ;  6d. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.,  In  the  Years  that  Come  After;  2i. 

6d.  and  38.  6d. 
Kevill-Da\'ies,  A.,  The  Girl  Priest;  2s.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d. 
Ashton,  Mark,  She  Stands  Alone;  2s.  6d.  and  38.  6d. 
CTark,  Alfred,  In  a  State  of  Nature;  2s.  6d.  and  38.  «d. 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.,  and  Lang,  A.,  Parson  Kelly;  2s.  8d. 

and  3s.  6d. 
Walford,  L.  B.,  Sir  Patrick,  The  Puddock;  28.  6d.  and 

3s.   6d. 
Francis,  M.  E.,  Yeoman  Fleetwood;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Yorke,  Curtis,  Jocelyn  Erroll;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Whishaw,  Fred,  Called  Back  to  Tsar-land;  2s.  6d.  and 

3s.   6d. 
Alexander,  Mrs.,  Through  Fire  to  Fortune;  2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
Mathew,  F.,  One  Queen  Triumphant;  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 
Warden,  Florence,  A  Lowly  Lover;  2s.  6d.  and  38.  6d. 
Nisbet,   Hume,   The   Revenge  of    Valerie;    2s.   6d.   and 

3s.  6d. 
Russell,  W.  Clark,  A  Voyage  at  Anchor;  2s.  6d.  <uid 

3s.  6d. 
Rowlands,  E.  A.,  The  Kingdom  of  a  Heart;  2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
D'Annunzio,  G.,  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks;  2s.  6d.  and 

3s.  6d. 
Legge,   A.  E.  J.,  Both   Great  and  Small;   2s.   6d.   and 

3s.  6d. 
Russell,  T.  B.,  The  Mandate;  2s.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d. 
Garland,    Hamlin,    Prairie    Folks;    6s. 
Harris,  J.  C,  The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann;  (to. 
Sims,  G.R.,  In  London's  Heart;  2s.  6d.  and  38.  6d. 
Thomas,   Annie,   The   Siren's  Web;   38.   6d. 


TWO    MILLION    BOOKS    TO    CHOOSE    FROM. 

E.  W.  COLE,  BOOK  ARCADE,  MELBOURNE;  f^:Zt:^^^i:: 


Send  for  Cole's  Book  Buyer's  Guide  and  Magazine  of  Choice  Extracts,  4S  pages,  Monthly. 
It  contains  titles  and  short  notices  ol  hundreds  of  New  and  Standard  Books.   Music  Lists,  &c. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CONTROVERSIAL. 

At  3s.  6d.  per  Voluipe;  postage  63. 

By  Samuel  Laing. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 
(Nineteenth  thousand.)  "  From  the  first  page  to  the 
last  the  book  is  charmingly  written,  with  temperance 
and  wisdom  that  will  v/in  a  hearing  for  the  author  from 
many  who  may  not   share   his  views."  . 

A  MODERN  ZOROASTRIAN.    (Ninth  thousand.) 

PROBLKMS  OF  THE  FUTURE.  (Thirteenth  thou- 
sand.) 

HITMAN  ORIGINS.     lUustrated.     (12,000.) 
By  Winwood  Reade. 

THE  M1A.RTYRD0M  OF  MAN.  (Sixteenth  edi- 
tion.) This  is  a  reprint  of  the  7s.  6d.  English  edition, 
but  ifl  sold  at  38.  6d.  in  Australia.  Contents: — Part  I. 
"  War."  Comprising  history  of  Egypt,  Western  Asia, 
The  Persians,  The  Greeks,  The  Macedonians,  Alexan- 
dria, The  Phoenicians,  Carthage  and  Rome,  Roman 
Africa,  The  Arabs.  Part  II.  "Religion."  The 
natural  history  of  Religion,  The  Israelites,  The  Pro- 
phets, The  Christians,  Arabia,  Mecca,  Mahomet,  Descrip- 
tion of  Africa,  The  Mahometans  in  Central  Africa, 
Part  HI.  "  Liberty."  Ancient  Europe,  Invasion  01 
the  Germans,  The  Castle,  The  Town,  The  Church, 
Venice,  Arab  Spain,  Portuguese  Discoveries,  The  Slave 
Trade  Abolition  in  Europe,  Abolition  in  America, 
Materials  of  Human  History.  Part  IV.  "Intellect.'* 
Animal  Period  of  the  Earth,  Origin  of  Man  and  Early 
History,  The  Future  of  the  Human  Race,  The  Rehgion 
of  Reason,  and  Love. 


CONDUCT    AND   DUTY.— A    Treasure-book    of    In 
tellectual.   Physical,   Social,   and  Moral   Advice   by  the 
best  authors  of  all   times  and  all   countries.       Cheaper 
edition,  leather  padded,  in  box,  3s.  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Is.   6d.;    postage   4d. 

JUST  OUT. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  LITERARY  AND  DEBATING 
SOCIETIES.  By  L.  Gibson,  M.A.  Contains  (1)  How 
to  conduct  public  meetings;  (2)  Questions  for  debate, 
giving  leading  arguments  on  both  sides  with  listi 
of  references;  (3)  Hints  for  essays.  284  pages.  Only 
Is.  6d.  paper;  2s.  cloth;  postage  4d. 

POPULAR  Is.  BOOKS.  Posted,  Is.  3d.  per  Vol. 

"Manners  for  Men;"  "Manners  for  Women;"  "A 
Word  to  Women;"  "  How  to  be  Pretty,  Though  Plain;" 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking;"  "The  Secret  of 
Good  Health  and  Long  Life;"  "  The  Book  of  Stitches;" 
"  The  Applause  Reciter;"  "  Health  Exercises  and 
Home  Gymnastics,"  with  forty-six  illustrations;  "  Prot 
and  Cons,"  a  handbook  to  the  controversies  of  the  day; 
"The  Best  Way  to  Get  On,"  by  Barnum,  and  other 
smart  bu.siness  men,  for  the  country  home. 

NEW  AUSTRALIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 
Is.   each:   posted  3d. 
THE  BOERS  AND  THE  BRITISH.      A  history  •! 
events   leading   up   to  the   war.       140  pages  and   map. 
Is.  paper;  Is.  6d.  cloth;  postage  3d. 

YOUNG  AUSTRALIA.  A  magazine  of  adventure, 
travels,  sport  and  pastimes.  136  large  pages.  la, 
Published  quarterly.  Yearly  subscription,  4s.  post  free. 
Cheapest  and  best  reading  for  boys  published. 


I'rinted  by  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  for  the  Review  Priirtin-,'  Cnmpiny  Proprietary  Limited,  and  Published  by 
T.  .Shaw  Fitchett  for  the  Kcview  of  Reviews  Proprietary  Limited,  al  ICiT-'J  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
with  Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely   un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Etfective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

iiaoisr3vi:o3^G-Ei?,s , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 


MELBOUKNE. 


John  Danks  &  Sow 
Proprietary  Liiviited. 

Brassfounders, 
Coppersmiths) 
Engineers, 
Sheet  Lead  and 
Lead  Pipcmaker*. 


The  Best  Houso 

FOB 
PUINAP8, 
WINDiVIILLS, 

IRRIGATION 
PLANT, 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES, 

THRASHING 
MACHINES, 

TRACTION 

ENGINES, 

GAS    FITTINGS, 

WATER    FITTINGS, 

VENTILATORS, 

ALUMINIUIVl,    TIN. 

,     BRASS,   COPPER, 

^     LEAD,    in    sheet, 

tube,   rod,  wire, 


.(j^5J^    "'=TG1**»W^''     or  ingot. 

3CI BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE.    320  PITT  ST.,  SYDNEY 


The  "SUCCESS"  Steam  Cooker 


invented   by   Mrs.  Alice  Stewart,  of  Chicane. 

When  known  U  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  will  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  In  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methodi. 

Burning,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "  Success  "  Stbam  Cookir,  you  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meats,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  inviting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  simply  Frenub 
couKing. 

By  the  use  of  the  "Soccias  "  Steam  Cookek  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hoi* 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
^hile  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  l—6i  in  diameter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/-;  4  Vessels,  for  8  to  S  People,  9'e( 
PATTERN  No.  2— 8i  in.  diameter,  4  Vessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  1 2  6 ;  5  Vessels,  for  5  to  8  People,  1 SS 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17/6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20/-. 
PATT*RN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35/-. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal. 

THE    BEST    OF   ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experienoc  tt 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  H/^igm^ 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottag*. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  COLLINGWOOD.  MELBSIHIML 


LISTER    HENRY    AND    CO., 


MELBOURNE    AND    SYDNEY. 


